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OF 

CALEB WILLIAMS. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Mr. Falkland began: "It has beeA this ptineijAt 
of toy life never to inflict a wilAil injury upon any 
thing that lives ; I need not express my regret when 
I find myself obliged to be the promulgator of a 
criminal charge. How gladly would I pa^ss unno»' 
ticed the evil I haVe sustained ; but I owe it to 
society to detect an ofEsnder, and prevent other men 
Irom being imjposed upon, as I have been, by an 
appearance of integrity." 

** It would be better," interrupted Mr. Forester^ 
*' to speak directly to the point We ought not^ 
though unwarily, by apologizing for ourselves, to 
create at such a time a prejudice against an indi* 
vidual, against whom a criminal accusation Will 
alwsiys be prejudice enough." 

"f strongly suspect," continued Mh Falkland^ 
** this young man, who has been peculiarly the ob-^ 
|ect of my kindness, of having robbed me to a 
consideiable amount." 

«* What," replied Mr. Forester, ** are the grounds 
of your suspicion ?" 

**• The first of them is the actual loss I have stis* 
tained, in notes, jewels, and plate. I have missed 
bank-notes to. the amount ^ nine hundred pounds^ 
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4 CALEB WILLIAMS. 

diree gold repeaters of considerable valne, a com- 
plete set of diamonds, the property of my late 
mother, and several other articles.'' 

*' And why," continued my arbitrator, astonish- 
ment, grief, and a desire to retain his self-posses- 
sion strongly contending in his countenance and 
voice, ^ do you fbs on this young man as the instru- 
ment of the depredation!" 

** I found him, on my coming home, upon the day 
when every thing was in disorder from the alarm 
of fire, in tlie very act of quitting the private apart- 
ment where these articles were deposited. He was 
confounded at seeing me, and hastened to withdraw 
as soon as he possibly. could." 

** Did you say nothii^g to him — ^take no notice of 
^ confusion your sudden appearance produced 1" 

** I asked what was his errand in that place. He 
was at first so terrified and overcome, that he could 
not answer me. Afterward, with a good deal of 
faltering, he said that, when all the servants were 
engaged in endeavouring to save the most valuable 
part of my property, he had come hither with the 
same view ; but that he had as yet removed no- 
thing." ] 

" Did you immediately examine to see that eveiy 
thing was safe ?" 

*^ No. I was accustomed to confide in his hon- 
esty ; and I was suddenly called away, in the pres- 
ent instance, to attend to the increasing progress 
of the flames. I therefore only took out the key 
from the door of the apartment, haying first locked 
it, and, putting it in my pocket, hastened to go 
where my presence seemed indispensably neces- 
sary." 

**• How long was it before you missed your prop- 
efty?" 

^ The same evening. The huny of the soeoe 
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retreat should be unknown to me, and of ooasequence 
die event of my proceeding dubious. Perhaps he 
confided in his own powers, which are far from con* 
temptible, to construct a plausible tale, especially 
as he had taken care to have the first impression 
in his favour. After all, this protection, on your 
part, was merely reserved in case all other expe- 
dients failed. He does not appear to have had any 
•other sentiment upon the subject, than that, if he 
were defeated in his projects for placing himself 
beyond the reach of justice, it was better to have 
bespoken a place in your patronage than to be des« 
trtute of every resource," 

Mr. Falkland, having thus finished his evidence^ 
called upon Robert, the valet, to confirm the part 
of it which related to the day of the fire. 

Robert stated, that he happened to be coming 
through tlie library that day, a few minutes after 
Mr. Falkland's being brought home by the sight of 
the fire ; that he had found me standing there with 
every mark of perturbati<Ni and fnght ; that he could 
not help stopping to notice it ; that he had spoken 
to me two or three times before he could obtain an 
answer ; and that all he could get from me at last 
was, that I was the most miserable creature alivci 

He further said, that in the evening of the same 
day Mr. Falkland called him into the private apart- 
ment adjoining to the library, and bid him bring a 
hanuner and some nails. He then showed him a 
trunk standing in the apartment with its locks and 
fastenings broken, and ordered him to observe and 
remember what he saw, but not to mention it to any 
one. Robert did not at that time know what Mr* 
Falkland intended by these directions, which were 
given in a manner uncommonly solemn and signifi^ 
eant ; but he entertained no doubt that the fasten.^ 
ings were broken and wrenched by the applicatjooi 
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an escape, I would consider that as an indicaCiod 
of guilt, and proceed accordingly." 

"What circumstances have occurred from thai ( 
time to the present?" 

" None upon which I can infer a certainty oi 
guilt; several that agree to favour a suspicion. 
From that time Williams was perpetually uneasy in 
his situation, always desirous, as it now appears, to 
escape, but afiraid to adopt such a measure without 
certain precautions. It was not long after that you, 
Mr. Foreslerj became my visiter. I observed, with 
dissatisfaction, the growing intercourse betwe^Q 
you, reflecting an the equivocabiess of his; characn 
ter, and the attetppt he would probably make to 
render you the. dupe of his hypocrisy. I accord- 
ingly threatened him severely ; and I believe you 
observed the change that presently after occurred 
m his behaviour with relation to you." 

*> I did, and it appeared at that time mysterious 
and extraordinary J* 

** Some time after, as you well know, a rencoun^ 
ter took place between you, whether accidental or 
intentional on his part I am not able to say, when 
he confessed to you the uneasiness of his mind, \ 
without discovering the cause, and openly proposed i 
to you to assist him in his flight, and stand, in case * 
of necessity, between him and my resentment 
You offered, it seems, to take him into your sei^ 
vice ; but nothing, as he acknowledged, would an- 
swer his purpose that did not place his retreat 
wholly out of my power to discover." 

^* Did it not appear extraordinary to you, that he 
should hope for any effectual protection firom me, 
while it remained perpetually in your power to sat- 
isfy me of his unwordiiness ?" 

" Perhaps he had hopes that I should not proceed 
tfi, that s^i^f alt le^t so long as the place of hiH 
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retreat should be unknown to me, and of oonsequenoe 
die event of my proceeding dubious. Perhaps he 
ocMifided in his own powers, which are far from con* 
temptible, to construct a plausible tale, especially 
as he had taken care to have the first impression 
in his favour. After all, this protection, on your 
part, was merely reserved in case all other expe- 
dients failed. He does not appear to have had any 
-other sentiment upon the subject, than that, if he 
were defeated in his projects for placing himself 
beyond the reach of justice, it was better to have 
bespoken a place in your patronage than to be des* 
titute of every resource." 

Mr. Falkland, having thus finished his evidence^ 
called upon Robert, the valet, to confirm the part 
of it which related to the day of the fire. 

Robert stated, that he happened to be coming 
through the library that day, a few minutes after 
Mr. Falkland's being brought home by the sight of 
the fire ; that he had found me standing there with 
every mark of perturbati<Ni and fright ; that he could 
not help stopping to notice it ; that he had spoken 
to me two or three times before he could obtain an 
answer ; and that all he could get from me at last 
was, that I was the most miserable creature alivci 

He further said, that in the evening of the same 
day Mr. Falkland called him into the private apart- 
ment adjoining to the library, and bid him bring a 
hammer and some nails. He then showed him a 
trunk standing in the apartment with its locks and 
fastenings broken, and ordered him to observe and 
remember what he saw, but not to mention it to any 
one. Robert did not at that time know what Mr« 
Falkland intended by these directions, which were 
given in a manner uncommonly solemn and signifi^ 
cant ; but he entertained no doubt that the fasten.^ 
ings were broken and wrenched by the applicatjooi 
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keys : tell'us, then, how this w^tch and these- jeweh 
eame to be contained in them ?" 

I was silent. 

To the rest of the persons present I seemed to^ 
be merely the subject of detection ; but in reality I 
was, of all the spectators, that individual who was 
most at a loss to conceive, through every stage of' 
l^e scene, what would come next^ and who listened 
to every word that w€is uttered wkh the most uncon- 
tiroiiable^ amaaemenft. Amazement, however, alte^ 
nately yielded to indignation and horroi^ At first I 
could not refrain from repeatedly attempting to inter- 
rupt; but I was checked in these attempts, by Mn 
Forester; and I presently felt how necessavy i> 
was to my future peace that I should collect the 
whole energy of my mind to repel the charge, and 
assert my innocence. 

Every thing beuig now produced that could be 
produced against me, Mn Forester turned to me 
with a look of concern and pity, and told me that 
HOW was the- time, if I chose to allege any thing in- 
my defence. In reply to this invitation, I spoke>. 
nearly^ as follows ^ — 

^ I am innocent. It is in vain that eircumstances. 
are accumulated against me ; there i& not a person 
upon earth less capable than I of the things of 
which I am accused. I appeal to my hearth-^I ap- 
peal to my looks — 1 appeal to every sentiment my 
tongue ever uttered." 

I could perceive that the fervour with which I 
spoke made some impression upon every one that 
heard me. But in a moment their eyes were turned 
upon the property that lay before them, and their 
countenances changed*. I proceeded : — 

" One thing more I must aver ; — ^Mr. Falkland 
k not deceived ; he perfectly knows that I am in* 
oocent." '^ 
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I had no soonef uttered these words than an 
involiintary cry of indignation burst from every per- 
son in the room. Mr. Forester tinned to me with 
a k>ok of extreme severity, and said : — 

'^ Young man, consider weU what you are doing ! 
It is the privilege of the party accused to say what- 
ever he thinks proper; and I will take care that 
you shall enjoy that privilege in its utmost extents 
But do you think it will conduce in any respect to 
your benefit to throw out such insolent and intole- 
rable insinuations ?" 

"I thank you most sincerely," replied I, "for 
your caution; but I well know what it is I am 
doing. I make this declaration,, not merely because 
it is solemnly true,, but because it is inseparably con- 
nected with my vindication* I am the party ac- 
cused, and I shall be told that I am not to be 
believed in my own defence. I can produce no 
other witnesses of my innocence ; I therefore call 
upon Mr. Falkland to be my evidence* I ask 
him — 

" Did you never boast to me in private of your 
power to ruin me ? Did you never say that, if 
once I brought on myself the weight of your dis- 
pleasure, my fall should be irreparable 1 Did yon 
not tell me that, though I should preptare in that case 
a tale however plausible or however true,, you would 
take care that the whole world should execrate me 
as an impostor? Were not those your very words t 
Did you not. add^that my innocence should be of na 
service to me, and that you laughed at so feeble a. 
defence ? I ask you further, — Did you not receive 
a letter from me the morning of the day on which I 
departed, requesting your consent to my departure t 
Should I have done that if my flight had been that 
«f a thief? I challenge any man to reconcile the 
cxpceasions of thai letter with thb accuaatioiu 



Should I have begun with dtatii^ that I had* caox 
eeived a desire to quit your service, if ray desire, 
and the reasons for it, had been of the nature that 
is now alleged ? Should I have dared to ask for 
what reason I was thus subjected to an eternal 
penance f 

Saying this,.! took out a copy of ray letter, and; 
Md it open upon the table. 

]\lr^]E*alklai9d returned no immediate answer to^ 
my iijteiTogatioiis., Mr. Forester turned to him, andt 
said, '*Wellj^ sir,, what is your reply to this chal- 
lenge of your servant ?" 

Mr. Falkland answered, ^^ Such a mode of de* 
fence scarcely calls for a reply. But I answer, I 
held no such conversation ; I never used such words ; 
I received no such letter. Surely it is no suficient 
refutation of a criminal charge, that the criminal 
repels what is alleged against him with volubility 
of speech and intrepidity of manner." 

Mr. Forester then turned to me : " If," said he,, 
•^you trust your vindication to the plausibility of 
youE tale,, you. ipust take care to render it consistent 
and complete.. You have not told us what was the 
cause of the confusion and anxiety in which Robert 
professes to have found you, why you were so impa-. 
tient to quit the service of Mr. Falkland, or how you 
account for certain articles of his property being, 
found in your possession." 

"All that, sir," answered I, "is true. There are 
certain parts of my story that Ihave not told. If 
they were told, they would not conduce to my dis- 
advantage, and they would make the present accusa- 
tion appear still moire astonishing. But I cannot, as 
yet at least, prevail upon myself to tell them. Is it 
necessary to give any particular and precise rea<» 
sons why I should wish to change the place of my 
DiesidcQce ! You all of you know the unfortunate 
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State of Mir. Falkland's mind. You know the stem- 
aess, reservedhess, and distance of his manners. 
]tf I had no other reasons, surely it would alTord 
small presumption of criminality that I should wish 
to change his service for another. 

^* The question of how these articles of Mr. 
Falkland's property came to be fbund in my pos* 
session is more material. It is a question I am^ 
wholly unable to answer. Their being f<>und there 
was at least as unexpected to me as to any one of 
die persons now present. I only know, diat as I 
have the most perfect assurance of Mr. F^dkland's 
being conscious of my innocence, for, observe ! I 
do not shrink from that assertion ; I reiterate it with 
new confidence — I therefore firmly and from my 
soul believe, that their being there is of Mr. Falk- 
land's contrivance." 

I no sooner said this than I was again inter- 
rupted by an involuntary exclamation from every one 
present. They looked at me with furious glances^ 
as if they could have torn me to pieces. I pro- 
ceeded : — 

*^ I have now answered every thing that is alleged 
against me. 

" Mr. Forester^ you are a lover of justice ; I con- 
jure you- not to violate it in my parson. You are a 
man of penetration ; look at me ! do you see any of 
the marks of guilt? Recollect all that has ever 
passed imder your observation ; is it compatible with 
a mind capable of what is now alleged against me T 
Could a real criminal have shown himself so un- 
abashed, composed, and firm as i have now done? 

** Fellow-servants ! Mr. Falkland is a man of 
rank and fortune; he is your master. I am a poor 
country lad, without a Mend in the world' That is 
a ground of real difference to a certain extent ; but 
i|: is^ not a suffieient ground for the subversion p£ 
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justice. Remember, that I am in a situation that i» 
not to be trifled with ; that a decision given against me 
now,, in a case in which I solemnly assure you I am 
kmocent, will for ever deprive me of reputation and 
peace of mind, combine the whole world in a league 
against me, and determine perhaps upon my liberty 
and my life. If you believe — if you see — if you 
know, that I am innocent, speak for me. Do not 
suffer a pusillanimous timidity to prevent you from 
saving a fellow-creature from destruction^ who does 
not deserve to have a human being for-hisr enemy* 
Why have we the power of speech, but to commu- 
nicate our thoughts ? I will never believe that a 
man, conscioits of innocence, cannot make othec 
men perceive that he has that thought. Do not you 
feel: that my whole heart tells me, I am not gmlty 
of what is imputed to me ? 

" To you, Mr. Falkland, I have nothing to say : 
I know you, and know that you are impenetrable}. 
At the very moment that you are urging such odious 
charges against me^ you admire my resolution and 
forbearance. But I have nothing to hope from you. 
You can look upon my ruin without pity or remorse. 
I am most unfortunate indeed in having to do with 
such an adversary. You oblige me to say ill things 
of you*; but I appeal to yovur own heart, whether my 
language is that of exaggeration or revenge." 

Every thing that could be alleged on either side 
being now concluded^ Mr. Forester undertook to 
make some remarks upon the whole^. 

" Williams," said he, " the charge against you is 
heavy; the direct evidwice strong; the corroborat- 
ing circumstances numerous and striking. I grant 
that you have shown considerable dexterity in your 
answers ; but you will learn, young man. tq your 
€ost, that dexterity, however powerful it may be ia 
certaia caseSiWiU ayaiLlittla against the stubboror^ 
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Hess cf truth. It is fortunate for mankind that the 
empire of talents has its limitations, and that it is 
not in the power of ingenuity to subvert the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong. Take my word for it^ 
that the true merits of the case against yoa wMl be 
too strong for sophistry to overturn; diat justices 
will prevail, and impotent malice be defeated. 

" To you, Mr. Falkland, society is obliged for 
having placed this black affair in its true light* Do 
not suiOfer the malignant aspersions of the criminal 
to give you uneasiness. Depend upon it that they 
will be found of no weight. I have no doubt that 
your character, in the judgment of every person that 
has heard them, stands higher than ever. We feel 
for your misfortune, in being obliged to hear such 
(>alumnies from a person who has injured you so 
grossly. But you must be considered in that 
respect as a martyr in the public cause. The 
purity of your motives and disposition is beyond 
the reach of malice ; and truth and equity will not 
fail to award, to your calumniator infamy, and to 
you the love and approbation of mankind. 

" I have now told you, Williams, what I think of 
your case. But I have no right to assume to be 
your ultimate judge. Desperate as it appears to 
me, I will give you one piece of advice, as if I were 
retained as a counsel to assist you. Leave out of 
it whatever tends to the disadvantage of Mr. Falk- 
land. Defend yourself as well as you can, but do 
not attack your master. It is your business to 
create in those who hear you a prepossession in 
your favour. But the recrimination you haye been 
now practising will always create indignation^^ 
Dishonesty will admit of some palliation. The de- 
liberate malice you have now been showing is a 
thqusand times more atrocious. It proves you to 
i^xe the mind of a demon,, rather than of a felon* 
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Wherever you shall repeat it, those wha hear yottJ 
will pronounce you guilty upon that, even if the 
proper evidence against you were glaringly defec- 
tive. If, therefore, you would consult your interest^ 
which seems to be your only consideration, it is 
incumbent upon you by all means' immediately to' 
retract that. If you desire to be believed honest,, 
you must in the first place show that you have a 
due sense of merit in others. You cannot better 
serve your cause than by^begging pardon of your 
master, and doing homage to rectitude and worth,, 
even when they are employed in vengeance against 
you." 

It is easy to conceive that my mind sustained an 
extreme shock from the decision of Mr. Forester ;. 
but his call upon me to retract and huinble myself 
before my accuser penetoated my whole soul with 
indignation. I answered :• — 

" Ihswre akeady toM you I am innocent. I be- 
Ueve that I could not endure the effort of inventing- 
a plausible defence if it were otherwise. You 
have just affirmed that it is not in the power of 
ingenuity to subvert the distinctions of right and 
wrong, and in that very instant I find them sub- 
verted. This is indeed to me a very awM moment. 
New to the world, I know nothing of its affairs but 
what has reached me by rumour^ or is recorded in 
books. I have come into it with all the ardour and 
confidence inseparable from my years. In every 
fellow-being I expected to find a /friend. I am un- 
practised in its wUes, and have even no acquaintance 
with its injustice. I have done nothing to deserve 
the animosi^ of mankind ; but, if I may judge front 
the present scene, I am henceforth to be deprived of 
the benefits, of integrity and honour. I am to forfeit 
the friendship of every one I have hitherto known, 
and.to be precluded from the power of acouiring that: 
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of Others. I must therefore be reduced to derive my 
satisfaction ^m inyself. Depend upon it, I will not 
bemi thaf career by dishonourable concessions. 
If 1 am to despair of the good-will of other men, I' 
will at least maintain the independence of my own 
miud. Mr. Falkland is my implacable enemy.^ 
Whatever may be his merits in other respects, he is 
acting towards me without humanity, without re- 
morse, and without principle. Do you think I will 
ever make submissions to a man by whom I am thus 
treated, that I will fall down at the feet of one who 
is to me a devil, or kiss the hand that is red with 
my blood ?" 

" In that respect," ^inswered Mr. Forester, •" do as 
you shall think proper. I must confess that your 
jfirmness and consistency astohish me. Th^ add 
something to what I had conceived of human powers*. 
Perhaps you have chosen the part which, all things 
considered, may serve your puf^sebest; though I 
think more moderation would be more conqiliating. 
The exterior of innocence will, I grant, stagger the 
persons who may have the direction of your fate, but it 
Mrill never be able to prevail against plain' and incoori^ 
trovertible fects. But I have done with you. I see^ 
in you a new instance of that abuse which is so 
generally made of talents, the admiration of an un*. 
discerning public. I regard you with horror. AH 
that remains is, that I should discharge my dut^, in 
consigning you, as a monster of depravity, to the 
justice of your country." 

" No," rejoined Mr. Falkland, " to that I can never 
consent. I have put a restraint upon myself thus, 
far, because it was right that evidence and inquiry 
should take their course. I have suppressed all my 
habits and sentimentis, because it seemed due to the 
public that hypocrisy should be unmasked. But I 
can. syffer this violence no longer. I have through 
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my whole life interfered to protect, not overbear, i 
sujflferer; and I must do so now. I feel not 
smallest resentment of his impotent attacks u 
my character ; I smile at their malice ; and t^ 
make no . diminution in my benelx)lence to tlv^^^ 
author. Let him say what he pleases ; he can^^^ 
hurt me. It was proper that he should be brou^.^^ 
to public shame, t^iat other people might not be c/e- 
ceived by him as we haVe been. But there is no 
necessity for proceeding further ; and I must insist 
upon it thM; he be permitted to depart wherever he 
pleasea.. I am sorry that public interest affords so 
gloomy a prospect for his future happiness." 
. '* Mr. Falkland," answered Mr. Forester, '* these 
sentiments do honour to your humanity ; but I must 
not give way to them. They only serve to set in 
a stronger light the venom of this serpent, this 
monster of ingratitude, who first robs'his benefactor 
and then reviles^ him. Wretch that you are, vrill 
nothing move you I Are you inaccessible to. re- 
morse? Are yoti not struck to the heart with the 
unmerited goodness of your master? Vile calum- 
niator ! you are the abhorrence of nature, tlie oppro- 
brium of the human species, and the earth can only 
be • freed from an insupportable burthen by your 
being exterminated ! Recollect, sir, that this mon« 
ster, at the very moment that you are exercising 
such unexampled forbearance in his behajf, has the 
presumption to charge you with prosecuting a crime 
of which you know him to be innpcent, nay, with 
having conveyed the pretended stolen goods among 
his property, for the express purpose of ruining hitth 
By this unexampled viUany, he makes it your duty 
to free the world from such a pest, and your interest 
to admit no relaxing in your^drsuit of him^lest the 
world should be persuaded by your clemency tq, 
eredit bis yile insinuatjlQn^K" 
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'^ I care not for the consequences,'' replied Mr* 
Falkland ; *' I will obey the dictates of my own 
mind. I will never lend my assistance to the re- 
forming mankind by axes and gibbets. I am sure 
things will never be as ^ey ought, till honour, a^d 
not law, be the dictator of mankind, till vice be 
taught to shrink before the resistless miight of 
inborn dignity, and npt before the cold formality of 
statutes. If ray calumniator were worthy of resent- 
ment, I would Qhastise him with my own sword, and 
not diat of the magistrate ; but in the present case 
I smile at his malice, and resolve to spare him, a^ 
the generous lord of the forest spares the iosect that 
would dare to disturb hid repose." 

■" The lan[guage yojti now hold," said Mr. For- 
ester, ^* lA that of romance, and not of reason. Yet 
I cannot but be struck with 'the contrast exhibited 
before me, of the ma^animity of virtue, and the> 
obstinate, impenetrable injustice * of guilt. While- 
your mind overflows with good9ess, nothing can, 
touch the heart of this th^ce-cefined villain. I shall, 
never forgive myself fojr- having once been ^ntra{^ed 
by his detestable arts. This is no time for us to 
settle the question between chivalry |uid law. I 
shall therefore simply insist as a magistrate, having, 
taken the evidence in this felony, upon my right and 
duty of following the course of justice, and comr 
mitting the accused to the county jail." 

Afler some further contest Mr. Falkland, finding 
Mr. Forester obstinate and impracticable, withdrew 
his opposition. Accordingly a proper officer was 
summoned from the neighbourmg village, a nfiittimua 
made out, and one of Mr. Falkland's carriages pre^ 
pared to conduct me to the place of custody. It 
will easily be imaging that this sudden reverse was 
very painiully felt by me. I looked round on the 
S^eiTY^nts who hM been the spectators of my exami^ 
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ntdon, but not one of them, either by word or 
gesture, exju-essed compassion for my calamity. 
The robbery of which I was accused appeared to 
them atrocious from its magnitude ; and whatever 
sparks of compassion might otherwise have sprung 
up in their ingenu6us and undisciplined minds were 
totally obliterated by indignation at my supposed 
profligacy in recriminating upon their worthy and 
excellent master. My fate being already deter- 
mined, and one of the servants despatched for the 
officer, Mr. Forester and Mr. Falkland withdrew,, 
and left me in the custody of two others. 

One of these was the son of a farmer at no great 
distance, who had been in habits of long-established 
intimacy with my late £ather. I was willing accu- 
rately to discover the state of mind of those who 
had been witnesses of this scene, and who had had 
some previous opportunity of observing my charac- 
ter and manners. I therefore endeavoured to open 
a conversation with him. ** Well, my good Thomas," 
said I, in a querulous tone, and with a hesitating 
manner, "am I not a most miserable creature?" 

" Do npt speak to me. Master Williams ! You 
have given me a shock that I shall not get the bet- 
ter of for one while. You were hatched by a hen, 
as the saying is, but you came of the spawn of a 
cockatrice. I am glad to my heart that honest 
farmer Williams is dead ; your villany would else 
have made him curse the day that ever he was 
bom." 

" Thomas, I am innocent ! I swear by the great 
God that shall judge me another day, I am in- 
nocent !" 

. " Pray, do not swear ! for goodness' sake, do not 
swear ! your poor soul is damned enough without 
that. For your sake, lad, I will never take any^ 
body's word, nor trust to appearances, thof it sh<^d 
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be an angel, Lord bless us ! how smoothly you 
palavered it over, for all the world as if you had 
been as fair as a newborn babe ! But it will not 
do ; you will never be able to persuade people that 
black is white. For my own part> I have done 
with you. I loved jrou yesterday, all one as if you 
had been my own brother^ To-day I love you so 
well, that I would go ten miles with all the pleasure 
in life to see you hanged." 

"Good God, Thomas! have you the heart? 
What a change ! I call God to witness, I have 
done nothing to deserve it ! What a world do we 
live in!" 

"Hold your tongue, boy! It makes my very 
heart sick to hear you ! I would not lie sl night 
under the same roof with you for all the world ! I 
shoi^d expect the house to fall and crush such wick* 
edness ! I admire that the earth does not open and 
swallow you alive ! It is poison so much as to loolc 
at you ! If you go on at this hardened rate, I be^ 
lieve jfrom my soul that the people you talk to will 
tear you to pieces, and you will never live to come 
to the gallows. Oh yes, you do well to pity your- 
self; poor tender thing ! that spit venom all round 
you like a toad, and leave the very ground upon 
which you crawl infected with your slime." 

Finding the person with whom I talked thus im<» 
penetrable to all I could say, and considering that 
the advantage to be gained was small, even if I 
could overcome his prepossession, I took hisadvice^ 
and was silent. It was not much longer before 
every thing was prepared for my departure, and I 
was conducted to the same prison which had so 
lately enclosed the wretched and iimocent Haw<^ 
kinses. They too hod been the victims of Mr. 
Falkland He exhibited, upon a oontracted scale 
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mdeed, but in which the truth of delineation was 
faithfully sustained, a copy of what monarchs are^ 
who reckon among the instruments of their power 
prisons of state. 



CHAPTER n. 

For my own part, I had liever seen a prison, and) 
like the majority of my brethren, had given myself 
little concern to inquire what was the condition of 
those who committed offence against^ or became 
obnoxious to suspicion from, the community. Oh» 
how enviable is the most tottering shed under which 
the labourer retires to rest, compared with the resi*' 
dence of these walls ! 

To me every thing was new,— *the niassy doors, 
the resounding locks, the gloomy passages, the 
grated windows, and the characteristic looks of the 
keepers, accustomed to reject every petition, and to 
steel tl\eir hearts against feeling and pity. Curi- 
osity and a sense of my situation induced me to 
fix my eyes on the faces of these men ; but in a 
few minutes I drew them away with unconquerable 
loathing. It is impossible to describe the sort of 
squalidness and filth with which these mansions are 
distinguished. I have seen dirty faces in dirty 
apartments, which have nevertheless borne the im« 
pression of health, and spoke carelessness and levity 
rather than distress. But the dirt of a prison speaks 
Badness to the heart, and appears to be alreaudy in 
a state of putridity and infection. 

I was detained for more than an hour in thtf 
opattment of the keeper, one turnkey after another 
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coming in, that they might make themselves familiar 
with my person. As I was already considered as 
guilty of felony to a considerable amomit, I under* 
went a rigorous search, and they took from me a 
penknife, a pair of scissors, and that part of my 
money which was in gold. It was debated whether 
or not these should be sealed up, to be returned to 
me, as they said, as soon as I should be acquitted; 
and had I not displayed an unexpected fimmesB of 
manner and vigour of expostulation, such is prob- 
ably the conduct that would have been pursued. 
Having undergone these ceremonies, I was thrust 
into a day^-room, in which all the persons then under 
confinement for felony were assembled^ to the num- 
ber of eleven. Each of them was too much en- 
gaged in his own reflections to take notice of me. 
Of these, two were imprisoned for horse-stealing, 
and three for having stolen a sheep, one for shop- 
lifting, one fbr coining, two for highway-robbery, 
and two for burglary. 

The horse-stealers were engaged in a game at 
cards, which was presently interrupted by a differ- 
ence of opinion, attended with great vociferation, — 
they calling upon one and another to decide it, to no 
purpose ; one paying no attention to their summons, 
and another leaving them iii the midst of their story, 
being no longer able to endure his own internal an- 
guish, in the midst of then- mummery. 

It is a custom among thieves to constitute a sort 
of mock tribimal of their own body, from whose 
decision every one is informed whether he shall be 
acquitted, respited, or pardoned, as well as respect'^ 
ing the supposed most skilful way of conducting 
his defence. One of the house-breakers, who had 
already passed this ordeal, and was stalking up and 
down the room with a forced bravery, exclaimed to 
Ins companion that he was as rich as the Duke of 
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Bedford himself. He had five guineas and a hal( 
which was as much as he could possibly spend in the 
course of the ensuing month ; and what happenea after 
that it was Jack Ketch's business to see to, not his. 
As he uttered these words, he threw himself ab- 
ruptly upon a bench that was near him, and seemed 
to be asleep in a moment. But his sleep was un- 
easy and disturbed, his breathing was hard, and at 
intenrals had rather the nature of a groan. A 
young fellow from the other side of the room came 
sofUy to the place Where he lay, with a large knife 
in h^ hand ; and pressed the back of it with sudi 
idblence upon his neck, the head hanging over the 
side of the bench, that it was not tiU afler several 
efforts that he was able to rise. "Oh, Jackf 
cried this manual jester, " I had almost done your 
business for you !" The other expressed no maiks 
<>f fesentment, but sullenly answered, *' Damn you» 
why did not you take the edge t It would have 
been the best thing you have done this many a 
day !"• 

The case of one of the persons committed for 
highway-robbery was not a little extraordinary. He 
was a common soldier of a most engaging physi- 
ognomy, and iwp-and-twenty years of age. The 
prosecutor, who had been robbed one evening, as 
ne returned late from the alehouse, of the sum of 
three shillings, swore positively to his person. The 
character of the prisoner was such as has seldom 
been equalled. He had been ardent in the pursuit 
of intellectual cultivation, and was accustomed to 
draw his favourite amusement from the works of 
Virgil and Horace. The humbleness of his situa- 
tion, combined with his ardour for literature, only 
a^rved to give an inexpressible hiHghtening to.tbe 

* An incident exactly similar to this wa» witnessed by a (Hend of tin 
'^"'i a few years siBee^ in a tiait 10 tlie pcistniir Nowgati. 
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interesdngness of Ms character. He was plain and 
unaffected ; he assumed nothing ; he was capable, 
nviien occasion demanded, of finnness, but in his 
ordinary deportment he seemed unarmed and un- 
resisting, unsuspicious of guile in others, as he was 
totally free from guile in himself. His integrity 
was proverbially great. In one instance he had 
been intrusted by a lady to convey a sum of a thou- 
sand pounds to a person at some miles' distance ; 
in another, he was employed by a gentleman, during 
his absence, in the care of his house and furniture, 
to the value of at least five times that sum. His 
habits of thinking were strictly his own, full of jus- 
tice^ simplicity, and wisdom. He from time to time 
earned money of his officers, by his pecuhar excel- 
lence in furbishing arms; but he declined offers 
that had been made him to become a sergeant or a 
corporal, saying that he did not want money, and 
that in a new situation he should have less leisure 
for study. He was equally constant in refusmg 
presents that were offered him by persons who had 
been struck with his merit ; not that he was under 
the influence of false delicacy and pride, but that 
he had no inclination to accept that, the want of 
which he did not feel to be an evil. This man died 
while I was in prison. I received his la^ breath.* 
The whole day I was obliged to spend in the 
company of these men, some of ikem having really 
committed the actions laid p^ their charge, others 
whom their ill-fortune ha^ rendered the victims of 
suspicion. The wb^Ie was a scene of misery, 
such as nothing s}2<)i^o^ actual observation can sug- 
gest to the miud. Some were noisy and obstrepe- 
rous, endeavouring by a.false bravery to keep at bay 
the remembrance of their condition ; while others, 

* A vtory extremely Btaoiter to tbis Is to tefimnd in tbe Newgate Cd- 
endar, toI. L p. 383. 

Vol. H.— B 
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incapable even of this effort, had the tonnent dt 
their thoughts aggravated by the perpetual noise 
and confusion that prevailed around them. In the 
faces of those who assumed the most courage you 
might trace the furrows of anxious care ; and in 
the midst of their laboured hilarity dreadftil ideas 
would ever and anon intrude, convulsing their fea- 
tures, and working every line into an expression of 
the keenest agon^. To these men the sun brought 
no retufn of joy. Day afler day rolled on, but 
their state was immutable. Existence was to them 
a scene of invariable melancholy ; every motaient 
was a moment of anguish ; yet did they wish to 
prolong that moment, fearful that the coming period 
would bring a severer fate. They thought of the 
past with insupportable repentance, each man con- 
tented to give his right hand to have again the choice 
of that peace and liberty which he had unthink- 
ingly bartered away. We talk of instruments of 
torture ; Englishmen take credit to themselves for 
having banished the use of them from their happy 
shore ! Alas ! he that has observed the secrets of 
a prison well knows that there is more torture in 
the lingering existence of a criminal, in the silent 
intolerable minutes that he spends, than in the tan- 
gible misery of whips and racks ! 

Such wer« our days. At sunset our jailers ap- 
peared, and ordered each man to come away, and 
be locked into his dimgeon. It was a bitter aggra- 
vation of our fate to be nnder the arbitrary control 
of these fellows. They Celt no man's sorrow ; 
they were of aU men least capable of any sort of 
feeling. They had a barbarous and sullen pleasure 
in issuing their detested jnandates, and observing 
the mournful reluctance with which they were 
obeyed. Whatever they directed, it was in vain to 
expostulate ; fetters, and bread and water, were the 
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tmre consequences of resistance. Their t3rranny 
had no other limit than their Own caprice. To whom 
shall the mifortmiate felon appeal? To what pur- 
pose complain, when his complaints are sure to he 
received with incredulity ? A tale of mutiny and 
necessary precaution is the unfailing refuge of the 
keeper, and this tale is an everlasting har against 
redress. 

Our dungeons were cells, seven and a half feet 
by six and a half, below the surface of the ground, 
damp, without window, light, or air, except from a 
few holes worked for that purpose in the door. In 
some of these miserable receptacles three persons 
were put to sleep together.* I was fortunate enough 
to have one to myself. It was now the approach 
of winter. We were not allowed to have candles, 
and, as I have already said, were thrust in here at 
sunset, and not liberated till the returning day. 
This was our situation for fourteen or fifteen hours 
out of the four-and-twenty. I had never been ac- 
customed to sleep more than six or seven hour^ 
and my inclination to sleep was now less than ever. 
Thus was I reduced to spend half my day in this 
dreary abode, and in complete darkness. This was 
no trifling aggravation of my lot. 

Among my melancholy reflections I tasked my 
memory, and counted over the doors, the locks, the 
bolts, the chains, the massy walls, and grated win- 
dows, that were between me and liberty. " These," 
sallPl, '* are the engines that tyranny sits down in 
cold and serious meditation to invent. This is the 
empire that man exercises over man. Thus is a 
being, formed to expatiate, to act, to smile, and 
enjoy^ restricted and benumbed. How great must 
be his depravity or heedlessness, who vindicates 



* See Howard on Prisons. 

B2 
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^s scheme for changing health and gayety and 
renity, into the wanness of a dungeon, and the deep 
farrows of agony and despair !" 

" Thank God," exclaims the Englishman, " we 
have no Bastile 1 Thank God, with us np man can 
be punished without a crime !" Unthinking wretch ! 
Is that a country of liberty where thousands lan- 
guish in dungeons and fetters ? Go, go, ignorant 
fool ! and visit the scenes of our prisons ! witness 
their unwholesomeness, their filth, the tyranny of 
their governors, the misery of their inmates I After 
that, show me the man shameless enough to triumph, 
and say, England has no Bastile ! Is there any charge 
so frivolous, upon which men are not consigned to 
those detested abodes ? Is there any villany that 
is not practised by justices and prosecutors ? But 
against all this perhaps you have been told there is 
redress. Yes : a redress that it is the consummation 
of insult so much as to name ! Where shall the poor 
wretch reduced to the last despair, and to whom 
acquittal perhaps comes just time enough to save 
him from penshing,— where shaU this man find 
leisure, and much less money, to fee counsel and 
officers, and purchase the tedious dear-bought rem- 
edy of the law ? No ; he is too happy to leave his 
dungeon, and the memory of his dungeon, behind 
him ; and the same tyranny and wanton oppression 
become the inheritance of his successor. 

For myself, I looked round upon my walls, and 
forward upon the premature death I had too ^uch 
reason to expect : I consulted my own heart, that 
whispered nothing but innocence ; and I said, '* This 
is society. This is the object, the distribution of 
justice, which is the end of human reason. For 
this sages have toiled, and midnight oil ha^ been 
wasted. — This !" 

The reader will forgive this digression from the 
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immediate subject of my story. If it should be 
said these are general remarks, let it be remembered 
that they are the dear-bought result of experience. 
It is from the fulness of a bursting heart that re- 
proach thus flows to my pen. These are not the decla- 
mations of a man desirous to be eloquent. I have 
felt the iron of slavery grating upon my soul. 

I believed that misery more pure than that which 
I now endured had never fallen to the lot of a 
human being. I recollected with astonishment my 
puerile eagerness to be brought to the test, and 
have my innocence examined. I execrated it aa 
the vilest and most insufferable pedantry. I ex- 
claimed, in the bitterness of my heart, " Of what 
value is a fair fame? It is the jewel of men 
formed to be amused with baubles. Without it, I 
might have had serenity of heart and cheerfiilness 
of occupation, peace, and liberty ; why should I 
consign my happiness to other men's arbitration ! 
But if a' fair fame were of the most inexpressible 
value, is this the method which common sense 
would presoibe to relieve it? The language 
which these institutions hold out to the unfortunate 
is, 'Come, and be shut out from the light of dayt* 
be the associate of those whom society has marked 
out for her abhorrence, be the slave of jailers, be 
loaded with fetters ; thus shall you be cleared from 
every unworthy aspersion, and restored to reputa- 
tion and honour !' This is the consolation she af- 
fords to those whom malignity or folly, private 
pique or unfounded positiveness, have, without the 
smallest foundation, loaded with calunmy." For 
myself, I felt my own innocence ; and I soon found, 
upon inquiry, that three-fourths of those who arc 
regularly subjected to a similar treatment are per- 
sons whom, even with all the superciliousness and 
precipitatioa of our courts of justice, no evidence 
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^can be found sufficient to convict. How slender 
then must be that man's portion of information and 
discernment who is willing to commit his character 
and welfare to such guardianship ! 

But my case was even worse than this. I inti- 
mately felt that a trial, such as our institutions have 
hitherto been able to make it, is only the worthy 
sequel of such a beginning. What chance was 
there, a^r the purgation I was now suffering, that 
I should come out acquitted at lai^t ? What proba- 
bility was there that the trial I had endured in the 
house of Mr. Falkland was not just as fair as any 
that might be expected to follow 1 No ; I antici* 
pated my own condemnation. 

Thus was I cut off for ever from all that exist- 
ence has to bestow — ^from all the high hopes I had 
so often conceived — from all the future excellence 
my soul so much delighted to imagine, — ^to spend a 
few weeks in a miserable prison, and then to perish 
by the hand of the public executioner. No lan- 
guage can do justice to the indignant and soul-sick- 
ening loathing that these ideas excited. My resent- 
ment was not restricted to my prosecutor, but ex- 
tended itself to the whole machine of society. I 
could never believe that all this was the fair result 
of institutions inseparable from the general good. 
I regarded the whole human species as so many 
hangmen and torturers ; I considered them as con- 
federated to tear me to pieces ; and this wide scene 
of inexorable persecution inflicted upon me inex- 
pressible agony. I looked on this side and on that : 
I was innocent ; I had a right to expect assistance ; 
but every heart was steeled against me ; every hand 
was ready to lend its force to make my ruin secure. 
No man that has not felt, in his own most mo- 
mentous concerns, justice, eternal truth, unalterable 
equity engaged in his behalf, and on the other side 
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brute force, impenetrable obstinacy, and unfeeling 
insolencev can imagine the sensations that then 
passed Unxmgh my mincL I saw treachery tri- 
umphant and enthroned; I saw the sinews of 
innocence crumbled into dust by the gripe of al- 
mighty guilt 

What relief had I from these sensations ! Was 
it reUef, that I spent the day in the. midst of profli- 
gacy and execrations — that I saw reflected firom 
every countenance agonies only inferior to my own t 
He that would form a hvely idea of the regions of 
the damned need only to witness, for six hours, a 
scene to which I was confined for many months. 
Not for one hour could I withdraw myself from this 
complexity of horrors, or take refuge in the calm- 
ness of meditation. Air, exercise, series, contrast, 
those grand enliveners of the human frame, I was 
lor ever debarred from, by the inexorable tyranny 
under which I was fallen. Nor did I find the soli- 
tude of my nightly dungeon less insupportable. Its 
only furniture was the straw that served me for my 
repose. It was narrow, damp, and unwholesome, 
l^e slumbers of a mind, wearied, like mine, with 
the most detestable uniformity, to whom neither 
amusement nor occupation ever oflfbred themselves 
to beguile the painful hours, were short, disturbed, 
and unrefreshing. My sleeping still more than my 
waking thoughts were fidl of perplexity, deformity, 
and disorder. To these slumbers succeeded the 
hours which, by the regulations of our prison, I was 
obliged, though awake, to spend in solitaiy and 
cheerless darkness. Here I had neither books nor 
pens, nor any thing upon which to engage my atten* 
tion; all was a sightless blank. How was a mind, 
active and indefatigable like mine, to endure this 
misery ? I could not sink it in leUiargy ; I could 
iMMt forget my woes : they haunted me with unin* 
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termitted and demoniac malice. Cruel, inexoraM^ 
policy of hmnan affairs, that condenms a man tc7 
torture like this ; that sanctions it, and knows not 
what is done ' under its sanction ; that is too supine 
and unfeeling to inquire into these petty details ; 
that calls this the ordeal of innocence, and the pro- 
tector of freedom ! A thousand times I could have 
dashed my hrains against the walls of my dungeon ; 
a thousand times I longed for death, and wished, 
with inexpressible ardour, for an end to what I suf- 
fered ; a thousand times I meditated suicide, and 
ruminated, in the bitterness of my soul, upon the 
different means of escaping from the load of exist- 
ence. What had I to do with life ? I had seen 
enough to make me regard it 'with detestation. 
Why should I wait the lingering process of legal 
despotism, and not dare so much as to die, but when 
and how its instruments decreed ? Still some inex^ 
plicable suggestion withheld my hand. I clung 
with desperate fondness to this shadow of exist- 
ence, its mysterious attractions, and its hopeless 
prospects. 



CHAPTER in. 

Such were the reflections that haunted the first 
days of my imprisonjDnent, in consequence of which 
they were spent in perpetual anguish. But, afler a 
time, nature, wearied with distress, would no longer 
stoop to the burthen ; thought, which is incessantly 
var3ring, introduced a series of reflections totally 
diflferent. 

My fortitude revived. I had always been accus- 
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tomed to cheerfulness, good-humour, and serenity ; 
and this habit now returned to visit me at the bot- 
tom of my dungeon. No sooner did my contem- 
plations take this turn, than I saw the reasonable- 
ness and possibility of tranquillity and peace ; and 
my mind whispered to me the propriety of showing, 
in this forlorn condition, that I was superior to 
all my persecutors. Blessed state of innocence 
and self-approbation ! The sunshine of conscious 
integrity pierced through all the barriers of my cell, 
and spoke ten thousand times more joy to my heart 
than the accumulated splendours of nature and art 
can commumcate to the slaves of vice. 

I found out the secret of employing my mind. I 
said, I am shut up for half the day in total dark- 
ness, without any external source of amusement; 
the other half I spend in the midst of noise, turbu- 
lence, and confusion. What then! Can I not 
draw amusement from the stores of my own mind t 
Is it not freighted with various knowledge ? Have 
I not been employed from my infancy in gratifying 
an insatiable curiosity? When should I derive 
benefit from these superior advantages, if not at 
present T Accordingly, I tasked the stores of my 
memory, and my powers of invention. I amused 
myself with recollecting the history of my life. 
By degrees I called to mind a number of minute 
circumstances, which, but for this exercise, would 
have been for ever forgotten. I repassed in my 
thoughts whole conversations, I recollected their 
subjects, their arrangement, their incidents, fre- 
quently their very words. I mused upon these 
ideas, till I was totally absorbed in thought I re- 
peated them, till my mind glowed with enthusiasm* 
I had my different employments, fitted for the soli- 
tude of the night, in wliich I could give full scope 
to the impulses of my mind ; and for the uproar of the 

B3 
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day, in^ which my chief, object was, to be insensfl)!^' 
to the disorder with which I was suirounded. 

By degrees I quitted my own story, and employe^ 
myself in imaginary adventures. I figured to my^ 
self every situation in which I could be placed, an^ 
conceived the conduct to be observed in each. Thu»^ 
scenes of insult and danger, of tenderness and op- 
pression, became familiar to me. In fancy I often 
passed the awful hour of dissolving nature. In some 
of my reveries I boiled with impetuous indignation, 
and in others patiently collected the whole force of 
my mind for some fearful encounter. I cultivated the 
powers of oratory suited to these difierent states, 
and improved more in eloquence in the solitude of 
my dungeon than perhaps I should have done in 
the busiest and most crowded scenes. 

At length I proceeded to as regular a disposition 
of my time as the man^tji'liis study, who passes 
from mathematics to poetry, and from poetry to the 
law of nations, in the different parts of each single 
day; and I as seldom infringed upon my plan. 
Nor were my subjects of disquisition less numerous 
than his. I went over, by the assistance of memory 
only, a considerable part of Euclid during my con- 
finement, and revived, day after day, the series of 
facts and incidents in some of the most celebrated 
historians. I became myself a poet ; and while I 
described the sentiments cherished by the view of 
- natural objects, recorded the characters and pas- 
sions of men, and partook with a burning zeal in 
the generosity of their determinations, I eluded the 
squalid solitude of my dungeon, and wandered in 
idea through all the varieties of human society. I 
easily found expedients, such as the mind seems 
always to require, and which books and pens supply 
to the man at large, to record from time to time thie 
progress that had been made. 
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While I was thus employed, I reflected with ex- 
Imitation upon the degree in which man is independ- 
ent of the smiles and frowns of fortune. I was 
beyond her reach, for I could fall no lower. To 
an ordinary eye I might seem destitute and mise- 
rable, but in reality I wanted for nothing. My fare 
was coarse, but I was in health. My dungeon was 
noisome, but I felt no inconvenience. I was shut 
lip from the usual means of exercise and air, but I 
found the method of exercising myself even to per- 
spiration in my dungeon. I had no power of with- 
drawing my person from a disgustful society, in the 
most cheerful and valuable part of the day ; but I 
soon brought to perfection the art of withdrawing 
my thoughts, and saw and heard the people about 
me for just as short a time, and as seldom, as I 
pleased. 

Such is man in himself considered ; so simple 
his nature ; so few his wants. How different from 
the man of artificial society ! Palaces are built 
for his reception, a thousand vehicles provided for 
his exercise, provinces are ransacked for the grati- 
fication of his appetite, and the whole world trav- 
ersed to supply him vdth apparel and furniture- 
Thus vast is his expenditure, and the purchase 
slavery. He is dependent on a thousand accidents 
for tranquillity and health, and his body and soul 
Bre at the devotion of whoever will satisfy his im- 
perious cravings. 

In addition to the disadvantages of my prcfsent 
situation, I was reserved for an ignominious death. 
What then 1 Every man must die. No man knows 
how soon. It surely is not worse to encounter the 
king of terrors in health, and vnth every advantage 
for the cpllection of fortitude, than* t6 encounter 
him already half-subdued by sickness and suffering 
I was resolved, at least, fuUy to possess the days I 
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had to lire ; and this is peculiarly in the power 
the mail who preserves his health to the last 
ment of his existence. Why should I suffer ni: 
mind to be invaded by unavailing regrets ? Eve 
sentiment of vanity, or rather of independence am.t/ 
justice within me, instigated me to say to my perse- 
cutor, " You may cut off my existence, but you can- 
not disturb my serenity." 



CHAPTER IV. 

In the midst of these reflections, another thought, 
which had not before struck me, occurred to my 
mind. " I exult," said I, " and reasonably, over the 
impotence of my persecutor. Is not that impotence 
greater than I have yet imagined? I say, he may 
cut off my existence, but cannot disturb my se- 
renity. It is true : my mind, the clearness of my 
spirit, the firmness of my temper, are beyond his 
reach; is not my life equally so, if I please! 
What are the material obstacles that man never 
subdued? What is the undertaking so arduous, 
that by some has not been accomplished ? And if 
by others, why not by me? Had they stronger 
motives than I ? Was existence more variously en- 
deared to them? or had they more niunerous 
methods by which to animate and adorn it ? Many 
of those who have exerted most perseverance and 
intrepidity were obviously my inferiors in that re- 
spect. Why should not I be as daring as they ? 
Adamant and steel have a ductility like water to a 
mind sufficiently bold and contemplative. The 
mind is master of itself; and is endowed with 



powers that might enable it to laugh at the t3n*ant'8 
vigilance." I passed and repassed these idea«( in 
my mind ; and, heated with the eontemplationt I 
said, " No, I wUl not die !" 

My reading, in early youth, had been extremely 
miscellaneous. I had read of housebreakers, to 
whom locks and bolts were a jest, and who, vain 
of their art, exhibited the experiment of entering a 
house the most strongly barricaded, with as liule 
noise, and almost as little trouble, as other men 
would lift up a latch. There is nothing so interest- 
ing to the juvenile mind as the wonderftd ; there is 
no power that it so eagerly covets as that of as- 
tonishing spectators by its miraculous exertions. 
Mind appeared to my untutored reflections, vague, 
airy, and unfettered, the susceptible perceiver of 
reasons, but never intended by nature to be the slave 
of force. Why should it be in the power of man 
to overtake and hold me by violence ? Why, when 
I choose to withdraw myself, should I not be ca^ 
pable of eluding the most vigilant search ? These 
limbs and this trunk are a cumbrous and unfortunate 
load for the power of thinking to drag along with 
it ; but why should not the power of thinking be 
able to hghten the load, till it shall be no longer 
felt? — ^These early modes of reflection were by 
no means indiflerent to my present inquiries. 

Our next door neighbour at my father's house 
had been a carpenter. Fresh from the sort of read- 
ing I have mentioned, I was eager to examine his 
tools, their powers and their uses. This carpenter 
was a man of strong and vigorous mind ; and his 
faculties having been chiefly confined to the range 
of his profession, he was fertile in experiments, and 
iagenious in reasoning upon these particular topics. 
I Sierefore obtained from him considerable satisfac- 
tion : and, my mind being set in action, I sometimes 
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even improved upon the hints h6 furnished. Hli 
conversation was particularly agreeable to me ; I 
at first worked with him sometimes for my amuse- 
ment, and afterward occasionally for a short time 
as his joume3rman. I was constitutionally vigo- 
rous ; and, by the experience thus attained, I added 
to the abstract possession of power the skill of ap- 
pl3ring it, when I pleased, in such a manner as that 
no part should be inefficient. 

It is a strange, but no uncommon feature in the 
human mind, 3iat the very resource of which we 
stand in greatest need in a critical situation, though 
already accumulated, it may be, by preceding in^ 
dustry, fails to present itself at the time when it 
should be called into action. Thus my mind had 
passed through two very different stages since my 
imprisonment, before tms means of liberation sug- 
gested itself. My faculties were overwhelmed in 
the first instance, and raised to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm in the second ; while in both I took it for 
granted, in a manner, that I must passively submit 
to the good pleasure of my persecutors. 

During the period in which my mind had been 
thus undecided, and when I had been little more 
than a month in durance, the assizes, which were 
held twice a year in the town in which I was a 
prisoner, came on. Upon this occasion my case 
was not brought forward, but was suffered to stand 
over six months longer. It would have been just 
the same if I had had as strong reason to expect 
acquittal as I had conviction. If I had been appre- 
hended upon the most frivolous reasons upon which 
any justice of the peace ever thought proper to 
commit a naked beggar for trial, I must still have 
waited about two hundred and seventeen days be- 
fore my innocence could be cleared. So imperfect 
are the effects of the boasted laws of a country 
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whose legislators hold their assembly from four to 
^ months in every year ! I could never discover 
with certainty whether this delay were owing to any 
interference on the part of my prosecutor, or whe- 
ther it fell out in the regular administration of jus- 
tice, which is too solemn and dignified to accommo- 
date itself to the rights or benefit of an insignificant 
individual. 

But this was not the only incident that occurred 
to me during my confinement for which I could find 
no satisfactory solution. It was nearly at the same 
time that the keeper began to alter his behaviour to 
me. He sent for me one morning into the part of 
the building which was appropriated for his own 
use, and, after some hesitation, told me he was sorry 
my accommodations had been so indifferent, and 
asked whether I should like to have a chamber in 
his family ? I was struck with the unexpectedness 
of this question, and desired to know whether any- 
body had employed him to ask it. No, he replied ; 
but now the assizes were over, he had fewer felons 
on his hands, and more time to look about him. He 
believed I was a good kind of a young man, and he 
had taken a sort of a liking to me. I fixed my eye 
upon his countenance as he said this. I could dis- 
cover none of the usual s3rmptoms of kindness ; he 
appeared to me to be acting a part unnatural, and 
that sat with awkwardness upon him. He went on, 
' however, to offer me the liberty of eating at his 
table ; which, if I chose it, he said, would make no 
difference to him, and he should not think of charging 
me any thing for it. He had always indeed as 
much upon his hands as one person could see to ; 
but his wife and his daughter Peggy would be 
woundily pleased to hear a person of learning talk, 
as he understood I was ; and perhaps I might not 
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feel myself unpleasantly circumstanced in their 
company. ^ 

I reflected on this proposal, and had little doubt, 
notwithstanding what the keeper had affirmed to the 
contrary, that it did not proceed from any sponta- 
neous humanity in him, but that he had, to speak the 
language of persons of his cast, good reasons for 
what he did. I busied myself in conjectures as to 
who could be the author of this sort of indulgence | 
and attention. The two most likely persons were 
Mr. Falkland and Mr. Forester. The latter I knew 
to be a man austere and inexorable towards those 
whom he deemed vicious. He piqued himself upon 
being insensible to those softer emotions, which, be 
believed, answered no other purpose than to seduce 
us from our duty. Mr. Falkland, on the contrary, 
was a man of the acutest sensibility : hence arose 
his pleasures and his pains, his virtues and his vices. 
Though he were the bitterest enemy to whom I 
could possibly be exposed, and though no sentiments 
of humanity could divert or control the bent of his 
mind, I yet persuaded myself that he was more 
likely than his kinsman to visit in idea the scene 
of my dungeon, and to feel impelled to alleviate my 
sufferings. 

This conjecture was by no means calculated to 
serve as bahn to my mind. My thoughts were full 
of irritation against my persecutor. How could I 
think kindly of a man, in competition with the grati- 
fication of whose ruling passion my good name or 
my life was deemed of no consideration ? I saw 
him crushing the one, and bringing the other into 
jeopardy, with a quietness and composure on his 
part that I could not recollect without horror. I 
knew not what were his plans respecting me. I 
knew not whether he troubled himself so mucH as 
to form a barren wish for the preservation of one 
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vrhose falure prospects he had iBO izdqoitously tar- 
nished. I had hitherto been silent as to my principal 
topic 'of recrimination. But I was by no means 
certain that I should consent to go out of the world 
in sflence, the yictim of this man's obduracy and art. 
In every view I felt my heart ulcerated with a sense 
of his injustice ; and my very soul spumed these 
pitiful indulgences, at a time that he was grinding me 
into dust with the inexorableness of his vengeance. 

I was influenced by these sentiments in my reply 
to the jailer ; and I found a secret pleasure in pro- 
nouncing them in all their bitterness. I viewed him 
with a sarcastic smile, and said I was glad to find 
him of a sudden become so humane : I was not, 
however, without some penetration as to the humanity 
of a jailer, and could guess at the circumstances by 
which it was produced. But he might tell his em- 
ployer that his cares were fruitless : I would accept 
no favours from a man that held a halter about my 
deck ; and had courage enough to endure the worst 
both in time to come and now. — The jailer looked 
at me with astonishment, and turning upon his heel, 
exclaimed, " Well done, my cock ! You have not 
had your learning for nothing, I see. You are set 
upon not dying dunghill. But that is to come, lad ; 
you had better by half keep your courage till you 
shall find it wanted." 

The assizes, which passed over without influence 
to me, produced a great revolution among my fellow- 
priisoners. I liv<^d long enough in the jail to witness 
a general mutation of its inhabitants. One of the 
housebreakers (the rival of the Duke of Bedford), 
and the coiner, were hanged. Two more were cast 
for transportation, and the rest acquitted. The 
transports remained with us ; and, though the prison 
was thus lightened of nine of its inhabitants, there 
were, at the next half-yearly period of assizes, as 
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many persons on the felons' side, within three, as I 
had found on my first arrivaL 

The soldier, whose story I have already recorded, 
died on the evenmg of the very day on which the 
judges arrived, of a disease the consequence of hit 
confinement. Such was the justice that resulted 
fW>m the laws of his country to an individual who 
would have been the ornament of any age ; one 
who, of all the men I ever knew, was perhaps the 
kindest, of the most feeling heart, of the most 
engaging and unaffected manners, and the most 
unblemished life. The name of this man was 
Biif htwel. Were it possible for my pen to conse- 
crate him to never-d3mig fame, I coidd undertake no 
task more grateful to my heart His judgment was 
penetrating and manly, totally unmixed with imbe- 
cility and confusion ; while at the same time there 
was such an uncontending fi*ankness in his counte- 
nance, that a superficial observer would have sup- 
posed he must have been the prey^ of the firat 
plausible knavery that was practised against him. 
Great reason have I to remember him witifi affection ! 
He was the most ardent, I had almost said the last, 
of my friends. Nor did I remain in this respect in 
his debt There was indeed a great congeniality, 
if I may presume to say so, in our characters, except 
that I cannot pretend to rival the originality and 
self-created vigour of his mind, or to compare with, 
what the world has scarcely surpassed, the correct- 
ness and untainted purity of his conduct He 
heard my story, as far as I thought proper to disclose 
it, with interest ; he examined it with sincere impar- 
tiality ; and if, at first, any doubt remained upon his 
mind, a fi-equent observation of me in my most 
unguarded moments taught him in no long time to 
place an unreserved confidence in my innocence. 

He talked of the injustice of which we w$79 
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mutual victims, without bitterness ; and delighted to 
believe that the time would come when the possi- 
bility of such intolerable oppression would be extir- 
pated. But this, he said, was a happiness reserved 
for posterity ; it was too late for us to reap the benefit 
of it. It was some consolation to him that he could 
not tell the period in his past life which the best 
judgment of which he was capable would teach him 
to spend better. He could say, with as much reason 
as most men, he had discharged his duty. But he 
foresaw that he should not survive his present ca^ 
lamity. This was his prediction, while yet in health. 
He might be said, in a certain sense, to hav# a 
broken heart. But, if that phrase were in any way 
applicable to him, sure never was despair more 
calm, more full of resignation and serenity. 

At no time in the whole course of my eudventures 
was I exposed to a shock more severe than I 
received from this man's death. The circumstances 
of his fate presented themselves to my mind in their 
full complication of iniquity. From him, and the 
execrations with which I loaded the government that 
could be the instrument of his tragedy, I turned to 
myself. I beheld the catastrophe of Brightwel with 
envy. A thousand times I longed that my corpse had 
lain in death, instead of his. I was only reserved, 
as I persuaded myself, for unutterable wo. In a 
few days he would have been acquitted ; his liberty, 
his reputation restored ; mankind, perhaps, struck 
with the injustice he had suffered, would have shown 
themselves eager to balance his misfortunes, and 
obliterate his disgrace. But this man died ; and I 
remained alive ! I, who, though not less wrongfully 
treated than he, had no hope of reparation, must be 
marked as long as I lived for a villain, and in my 
death probably held up to the scorn and detestation 
of loy species ! 
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Such were some of the immediate reflections 
which the fate of this mifortmiate martyr produced 
ia my mind. Yet my intercourse with Brightwel 
was not, in the rcTiew, without its portion of com- 
fort I said, **This man has seen through the vefl 
of calumny that overshades me : he has understood, 
and has loved me. Why should I despair ? May 
I not meet heieafler with men ingenuous like him, 
who shall do me justice, and sympathize with my 
calamity ? With that consolation I will be satisfied. 
I will rest in the arms of friendship, and forget the 
malignity of the world. Henceforth I will be con- 
tented with tranquil obscurity, with the cultivation 
of sentiment smd wisdom, and the exercise of benevo- 
lence within a narrow circle." It was thus that my 
mind became excited to the project I was about to 
undertake. 

I had no sooner meditated the idea of an escape 
than I determined upon the following method of 
facilitating the preparations for it. I undertook to 
ingratiate myself with my keeper. In the world I 
have generally found such persons as had been 
acquainted with the outline of my story, regarding 
me with a sort of loathing and abhorrence, which 
made them avoid me with as much care as if I had 
been spotted with the plague. The idea of my hav- 
ing first robbed my patron, and then endeavouring 
to clear myself by charging him with subornation 
against me, placed me in a class distinct from, and 
infinitely more guilty than, that of common felons* 
But this man was too good a master of his profes- 
sion to entertain aversion against a fellow-creature 
upon that score. He considered tbe persons com- 
mitted to his custody merely as so many human 
bodies, for whom he was responsible that they 
should be forthcoming in time and place ; and the 
difference of innocence and guilt he looked dowtt 
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upon as an affair beneath his attention. I had not, 
therefore, the prejudices to encounter in recom- 
mending myself to him, that I have found so pecu- 
liarly obstinate in other cases. Add to which, the 
same motive, whatever it was, that had made him 
so profuse in his offers a little before, had probably 
its influence on the present occasion. 

I informed him of my skill in the profession of a 
joiner, and offered to make him half a dozen hand- 
some chairs, if he would facilitate my obtaining the 
tools necessary for carrying on my profession in my 
present con&iement ; for, without his consent pre- 
viously obtained, it would have been in vain for me 
to expect that I could quietly exert an industry of 
this lund^ even if my existence had depended upon 
it. He looked at me, first, as asking Inmself what 
he was to understand by this novel proposal ; and 
then, his countenance most graciously relaxing, said, 
he was glad I was come off a little of my high no- 
tions and my buckram, and he would see what he 
could do. Two days after, he signified his compli- 
ance. He said, that as to the matter of the present 
I had offered him, he thought nothing of that ; I 
might do as I pleased in it ; but I might depend 
upon every civility fi-om him that he could show with 
safety to himself, if so be as, when he was civil, I 
did not offer a second time for to snap and take him 
up short. 

Having thus gained my preliminary, I gradually 
accumulated tools of various sorts — gimlets, pierc- 
ers, chisels, et cetera. I inunediately set myself to 
work. The nights were long, and the sordid eager- 
ness of my keeper, notwithstanding his ostentatious 
generosity, was great ; I therefore petitioned for, and 
was indulged with, a bit of candle, that I might 
^amuse myself for an hour or two with my work after 
I was locked up in my dungeon* I did not, howeverf 
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by any means apply constantly to the work I had 
undertaken, and my jailer betrayed yarious tokens 
of unpatience. Perhaps he was afraid I should not 
have finished it before I was hanged. I however 
insisted upon working at my leisure, as I pleased ; 
and this he did not venture expressly to dispute. In 
addition to the advantages thus obtained, I procured 
secretly from Miss Peggy, who now and then came 
into the jail to make her observations of the prison- 
ers, and who seemed to have conceived some par- 
tiality for my person, the implement of an iron crow. 

In these proceedings it is easy to trace the vice 
and duplicity that must be expected to grow out 6i 
injustice. I know not whether my readers will 
pardon the sinister advantage I extracted from 
the mysterious concessions of my keeper. But I 
must acknowledge my weakness in that respect; 
I am writing .my adventures, and not my apology; 
and I was not prepared to. maintain the unvaried 
sincerity of my manners, at the expense of a speedy 
close of my existence. 

My plan was now digested. I believed, that by 
means of the crow I could easily, and without much 
Qoise, force the door of my dungeon from its hinges, 
or, if not, that I could, in case of necessity, cut away 
the lock. This door led into a narrow passage, 
bounded on one side by the range of dungeons, and 
on the other by thq jailer's and turnkeys' apartments, 
through which was the usual entrance from the 
street. This outlet I dared not attempt, for fear of 
disturbing the persons close to whose very door I 
should in that case have found it necessary to pass. 
I determined, therefore, upon another door at the 
farther end of the passage, which was well barri- 
caded, and which led to a sort of garden in the 
occupation of the keeper. This garden I had never 
entered ; but I had had an opportunity of observing it 
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from the window of the felons' day-room, which 
looked that way, the room itself being immediately 
over the range of dungeons. I perceived that it 
was bounded by a wall of considerable height, 
which I was told by my fellow-prisoners was the 
extremity of the jail on that side, and beyond which 
was a back-lane of some length, that terminated in 
the skirts of the town. Upon an accurate observa- 
tion, and much reflection upon the subject, I found I 
should be able, if once I got into the garden, with 
my gimlets and piercers inserted at proper distances, 
to make a sort of ladder, by means of which I 
(^uld clear the wall, and once more take possession 
of the sweets of hberty. I preferred tins wall to 
that which immediately skirted my dungeon, on the 
other side of which was a populous street, 

I suffered about two days to elapse from the 
period at which I had thoroughly digested my pro- 
ject, and then in the very middle of the night began 
to set about its execution. The first door was at- 
tended with considerable difficulty; but at length 
this obstacle was happily removed. The second 
door was fastened on die inside. I was therefore 
able with perfect ease to push back the bolts. 
But the lock, which of course was depended upon 
for the principal security, and was therefore strong, 
was double-shot, and the key taken away. I en- 
deavoured with my chisel to force back the bolt of 
the lock ; but to no purpose. I then unscrewed the 
box of the lock ; and that being taken away, the 
door was no longer opposed to my wishes. 

Thus far I had proceeded with the happiest 
success ; but close on the other side of the door 
there was a kennel with a large mastiff dog, of 
which I had not the smallest previous knowledge, 
lliough I stepped along in the most careful man- 
ner, this animad was disturbed, and began to barii. 
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I was extremely disconcerted, but immediately 
'applied myself to sooth the animal, in which I 
presently succeeded. I then returned along the 
passage to listen whether anybody had been dis- 
turbed by the noise of the dog ; resolved, if that 
had been the case, that I would return to my dun- 
geon, and endeavour to replace every thing in its 
former state. But the whole appeared perfectly 
quiet, and I was encouraged to proceed in my 
operation. 

I now got to the wall, and had nearly gained 
half the ascent, when I heard a voice at the garden- 
door, crying, " Holloa ! who is there ? who opened 
the door f The man received no answer, aiii the 
night was too dark for him to distinguish objects 
at any distance. He therefore returned, as I 
judged, into the house for a light. Meantime the 
dog, understanding the key in which these interro- 
gations were uttered, began barking again more 
violently than ever. I had now no possibility of 
retreat, and I was not without hopes that I might 
yet accomplish my object, and clear the wall. 
Meanwhile a second man came out, while the 
other was getting his lantern, and by the time I 
had got to the top of the wall was able to per- 
ceive me. He immediately set up a shout, and 
threw a large stone, which grazed me in its flight 
Alarmed at my situation, I was obliged to descend 
on the other side without taking the necessary pre- 
cautions, and in my fall nearly dislocated my ankle. 

There was a door in the wall, of which I was 
not previously apprized ; and, this being opened, 
the two men with the lantern were on the other 
side in an instant. They had then nothing to de 
but to run along the lane to the place from which 
I had descended. I endeavoured to rise after my 
fall; but the pain was so intense that I wa^t 



amte^ able to stand, and, after having linqied a 
few paces, I twisted my foot under me, and fell 
down again. I had now no remedy, and quietly 
suffered myself to. be retaken. 



CHAPTER V. 

I WAS conducted to the keeper's room for that 
night, and the two men sat up with me. I was 
accosted with many interrogatories, to which I 
gave little answer^ but complained of the hurt in 
my leg. To this I could obtain no reply, exe^t 
** Curse you, my lad ! if that be all, we will give 
you some ointment for that ; We will anoint it with 
a little cold iron." They were indeed excessively 
sulky with me, for having broken their night's rest, 
and given them all this trouble. In the monung 
they were as good as their word, fixing a pair of 
letters upon both my legs, regardless of the ankle, 
which was now swelled to a considerable sise^ 
and then fastening me, with a podiock, to a sta|^^ 
in the floor of my dmigeon. I expostulated wi^ 
warmth upon this treatment, and told them that % 
was a man upon whom the law as yet had passed 
no censure, and who therefore, in the eye of the 
law, was innocent. But they bade me k^ep such 
fodge for people who knew no better ; th^y knew 
what they did, and would answer it to any court 
in England. 

The pain of the fetter was intolerable. I en- 
deavoured in, various ways to relieve it, and even 
pirivily to free my leg; but the niore it was swelled^ 
&e more was this rendered impossible. I the^ 

Vol. II;— C 
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resolved to bear it with patience ; still, the longer 
it continued, the worse it grew. After two days 
and two nights, I entreated the turnkey to go and 
ask the surgeon who usually attended the prison 
to look at it, for if it continued longer as it was, 
I was convinced it would mortify. But he glared 
surlily at me, and said, ** Damn my blood ! I should 
like to see that day. To die of a mortification is 
too good an end for such a rascal !" At the time 
that he thus addressed me, the whole mass of my 
blood was already fevered by the anguish I had 
undergone, my patience was wholly exhausted, and 
I was silly enough to be irritated beyond bearing, 
by his impertinence and vulgarity: "Look you, 
Mr. Turnkey," said I, " there is one thing that such 
fellows as you are set over us for,* and another 
thing that you are not. You are to take care we do 
not escape ; but it is no part of your office to call 
us names and abuse us. If I were not chained to 
the floor, you dare as well eat your fingers as use 
such language ; and, take my word for it, you shall 
yet live to repent of your insolence." 

While I thus spoke, the man. stared at me with 
astonishment. He was so little accustomed to 
such retorts, that, at first, he could scarcely be- 
lieve his ears ; and such was the fimmess of my 
manner, that he seemed to forget for a moment 
that I was not at large. But as soon as he had 
time to recollect himself, he did not deign to be 
angry. His face relaxed into a smile of contempt ; 
he snapped his fingers at me, and, turning upon, 
his heel, exclaimed, " Well said, my cock ! crow 
away! Have a care you do not burst I" and, as 
he shut the door upon me, mimicked the voice of 
the animal he mentioned. 

This rejoinder brought me to myself in a mo* 
ment, and showed me the impotence of the resent* 
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tt^ht I was expressing. But though he thus {UK 
an end to the violence of my speech, the torture 
of my body continued as great as ever. I was- 
determined to change my mode of attack. The 
same turnkey returned in a few minutes ; and as 
he approached me, to put down some food he had 
brought, I slip|>ed a 'shiUing into his hand, sa3dng 
at the same time, " My good fellow, for Grod's sake, 
go to the surgeon ; I am sure you do not wish irie 
to perish for want of assistance." The fellow put 
the shilling into his pocket, looked hard at me, and 
then with one nod of his head, and without utter- 
ing a single word, went away. The surgeon pres- 
"ently after made his appearance ; and, &ding the 
part in a high state of inflammation, onkred certaiii 
applications, arid gave peremptory directions that 
the fetter should not be replaced upon that leg, till 
a cure had been effected. It was a full month before 
the leg W«s perfectly healed, and made equally 
strong and flexible with the other. 

The condition in which I was now placed was 
totally diflferent from that which had preceded this 
attempt. I was chained all day in my dungeon^ 
with no other mitigation, except that the door was 
regularly opened for a few houis in an afternoon^ 
at which time some of tl^e prisoners occasionally 
came and spoke to me, particularly one, whov 
though he could ill replace my benevolent Bright- 
wel, was not deficient in excellent qualities. This 
was no other than the individual whom Mr. Falk- 
land had, some months before, dismissed upon an 
accusation of murder. His courage was gone, his 
garb was squalid, and the comeliness and clear- 
ness of his countenance was utterly obliteratedi 
He also was innocent, worthy, brave, and benevo- 
lent. He was, I believe, afterward acquitted, and 
turned loose, to wander a desolate and perturbed 

C2 
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spectre through the world. My mamiaL laboun 
were now at an end ; my dungeon was searched 
every night, and every kjnd of tool carefiilly kept 
from me. The straw which had been hitheito 
idlowed me was removed, under pretence that it 
was adapted for concealment ; and the only con- 
veniences with which I was indidged were a chair 
and a blanket. 

*A. proi^ect of some alleviation in no l<mg time 
opened upon me ; but this my usual ill-fortune ren- 
dered abortive. The keeper once more made his 
appearance, and with his former constitutional and 
ambiguous humanity. He pretended to be surprised 
at my want x>f every accommodation* He repre- 
hended in strong terms my attempt to escape, and 
observed, that there must be an end of civility from 
people in his situation, if gentlemen, after all, would 
not know when they were well. It was necessary, 
in cases the like of this, to let the law take its 
course ; and it would be ridiculous- in me to com- 
plain, if, after a regular trial, things should go hard 
with me. He was desirous of being in every re* 
spect my friend, if I would let him. In the midst 
of this circumlocution and preamble, he was called 
away from me, for something relating to the busi- 
ness of his office. In the mean time I ruminated 
upon his overtures; and detesting, as I did, the 
source from which I conceived them to flow, I could 
not help reflecting how far it would be possible-to 
extract from them the means of escape. But my 
meditations in this case were vain. The keeper 
returned no more during the remainder of that day, 
and on the next an incidrat occurred which put an 
end to ail expectations from his kindness. 

An active mind, which has once been forced into 
any particular train, can scarcely be persuaded to 
desert it as hopeless. I had studied my chaiiif^ 
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daring the extreme anguish that I endured from the 
preBsure of the^ fetter upon the ankle 'vrhich had 
been sprained ; and though^ from the swelling and 
acute sensibility of the part, I had found ill at-^ 
tempts at relief, in that instance, impracticable, I 
obtained, from the coolness of my investigation^ 
another and apparently superior advantage. During 
the night, my dungeon was in a complete state of 
darkness ; bi^t when the door was open, the case 
was somewhat diS^reAU The passage indeed into 
which it opened was so narrow, and the opposite- 
dead waU so near, that it was but a glinuneiing 
and melancholy light that entered my apartment,. 
even at full noon, and when the door was at its 
widest extent. But my eyes^ after a practice of 
two or three weeks^, accommodated themselves to 
this circumstance, and I learned to distinguish the 
minutest object. Ona day, as I was alternately 
meditating and examining the objects around me, I 
chanced to observe a. nail trodden into the mud- 
floor at no ereat distance from me. I immediately 
conceived we desire of possessing myself of this 
implement ; but, for fear of surprise, people pass- 
ing perpetually to and fro, I contented myself, for 
the present^ with remarking its situation so accu- 
rately, that I might easily find it again in the dark. 
Accordingly, as soon as my door was shut, I sdzed 
upon this new treasure, and, having contrived to» 
fashion it to my purpose, found that I could unlock 
with it the padlock diat festened me to the staple 
in the floor. This I regarded as no incoilsiderable 
advantage, separately from the use I might derive 
from it in relation to my principal object My^ 
ohain pehnitted me to move only about eighteen* 
inches to the right or lefi ; and having home this 
confinement for several weeks, my very heart leaped 
at the pitiful consolation of being, able to range,, 
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without constraint, the miserable coop m whifih I' 
was immured. This incident had occurred severa} 
days previously to the last visit of my keeper. 

From this time it had been my constant practice 
to liberate myself every night, and not to replace 
things ^1 their former situation till I awoke in the 
morning, and expected shortly to perceive the en- 
trance of the turnkey. Security breeds negligence. 
On the morning succeeding my conference with the 
jailer^ it so happened, whether I ovecslept myself, 
or the turnkey went his round earlier than usual, 
that t was roused from my sleep by the noise he 
made in opening the cell next to my own; and 
though I exerted the utmost diligence, yet having 
to grope for my materials in the dark I was unable 
to fasten the chain to the staple before he entered, 
as usual, with his lantern. He was extremely sur- 
prised to find me disengaged, andimmediately sum- 
moned, the principal keeper. I was questioned 
respecting my method of proceeding ; and, as I be- 
lieved concealment could lead lo nothing but a 
severer search and. a more accurate watch, I readily 
acquainted them with the exact truth. The illusr 
tdous pensonage whose function it was to cqntjrel 
the inhabitants of these walls, was by this, last 
instance, completely exasperated against me.. Ai 
tifice ana fair speaking were at an end. Hi«f eyei 
sparkled with fury ; he exclaimed, that he was nq| 
convinced of the folly of showing kindjiess tQ.rai 
cals, the scum of the earth, such as I was; ^ 
damn him, if anybody should catch him at; tha 
again towards any one. I had cured him efiel 
tually b He was astonished' that the laws had m 
provided some tetrible retaliation for thieves thi 
attempted to deceive their jailers* Hanging waai ; 
tjiiousand times too good for me ! 

J^^yilig, vented his indii|nation. he proccedf^ I 
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give such orders as the united instigations of anger 
and alarm suggested to his mind. My apartment 
was changed. I was conducted to a room called the 
strong-rooiti, the door of which opened into the 
middle cell of the range of dungeons* It was under-* 
ground, as> they were, and had also the day-room 
for felons, already described, immediately over it. 
It was spacious and dreary. The door had not been 
opened for years ; the air was putrid ; and the walls 
hung round with damps and nwldew* The fetters, 
Ae padlock, and the staple" were employed, as in 
the former case, in addition to which they put on mp 
a pair of handcuffs. For my first provision, the 
keeper sent me nothing but a bit of bread, mouldy 
and black, and some dirty and stinking water. I 
know not indeed whether this is to be regarded as 
gratuitous tyranny on the part of the jailer; the law 
having providently directed, in certain cases, that 
the water to be administered to the prisoners, shall 
be taken from '* the next sink or puddle nearest to 
the jail."* It was further ordered, that one of the 
turnkeys should sleep in the cell that formed a sort 
of antechamber to my apartment. Though every 
convenience was provided, to render this chamber 
fit for the reception of a personage of a dignity so 
superior to the felon he was appointed to guard, he 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the mandate : but 
there was no alternative. 

The situation to which I was thus removed was, 
apparently, the most undesirable that could be ima- 
gined ; but I was not discouraged ; I had for some 
"time learned not to judge by appearances. The 
apartment was diark and unwholesome ; but I had 
acquired the secret of counteracting these influences. 
My door was kept continually shut, and the other 

* In tbe caM of tbe peine forte et dure. See SUte Trial8/T<d. i anmh 
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ptiBonen were debarred access to me ; h^ i£ tb* 
intercourse of our feUowHtnon has its pleasure, soli- 
tude, on the other hand, is not without its advan*. 
tages. In solitude we can pursue our own thoug}ita 
undisturbed ; and I was able to call up at will the 
most plieasing avocations* Besides which, to one 
who meditated such designs as now filled my mind,, 
solitude had peculiar recommendatioiis. I was 
scarcely left to myself before I tried an experiments 
the idea of which I conceived while they were fixing 
my handcuffs ; and with my teeth only disengaged 
myself from this restraint The hours at which I- 
was visited by the keepers were regular, and I took 
care to be provided for them. Add to which, I had a 
narrow grated window near the ceiling, about nine 
inches in perpendicular, and a foot and a half hori« 
zontally, which, thou^ small, admitted a nmch 
stronger light than that to which I had been accus* 
tomed for several weeks. Thus circumstanced, I 
scarcely ever ibund myself in total darkness, and 
was better provided against surprises than I had 
been in my preceding situation. Such were die 
sentiments, wNch this change of abode immediately; 
i^uggested; 

I had been^ a very little time removed, when I 
leceived an unexpected visit from Thomas, Mf,_ 
Falkland's footman, whom I have already mentioned: 
ip the course of my narrative. A servant of Mr^ 
Forester happened to come to the town where I 
was imprisoned a few weeks before, while I was. 
confined with the hurt in my ankle, and had called 
in to see me. The account he gave of what he 
observed had been the source of many an unejusy 
sensation to Thomas. The former visit was a 
matter of mere curiosity ; but Thomas was of the 
better order of servants. He was considerably 
i^cl^ at^thf sight of me. Though my n^mi w,ajai, 
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SOW serene, and itiy health sufficiently good, yet the 
fioridness of my complexion was goa^, and there 
was a rudeness in my physiognomy, the conse^ ' 
quenee of hardship and fortitude^ extremely unlike 
the sleekness of my better days. Thomas looked 
alternately in my face, at my hands, and my feet; 
and then fetched a deep sigh. After a pause, 

** Lord bless us !" said he, in a voice in which 
commiseration was sufficiently perceptible, ^*is this 

** Why not, Thomas ? You knew I was sent to- 
prison, did not you f 

"Prison ! and must people in prison be shackled^ 
and bound of that fashion ? — and where do you lay 
of nights r 

« Here." 

** Here ! Why there is no bed !" 

" No, Thomas, I am not allowed a bed. I had: 
straw formerly, but that is taken away." 

"And do they take off them there things of 
nights f 

*^ No ; I am expected to sleep just as you see." 

" Sleep ! Why I thought this was a Christian^ 
eountry ; but this usage is too bad for a dog." 

« You must not say so, Thomas ; it is what the 
wisdom of government has thought fit to provide."' 

" Zounds, how I have been deceived ? They told 
me 'What a fine thing it was to be an Englishman, 
and aboutr liberty and property, and all that there; 
and I find' it is all a flam. Lordj what fools we be ! 
Things are done under our very noses, and we 
know nothing of the matter ; and a parcel of 
fellows with grave faces swear to us, that such, 
thmgs never happen but in France, and other coun- 
tries the like of thau Why, you ha'n't be^ triedt, 
tot' you r 

"No.? 
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"And what signifies being tried, when they d^^ 
worse than hang a man, and all beforehand ? Well*, 
roaster Williams, you have been very wicked to ,be 
sure, and I thought it would have done me good to 
see you hanged. But, I do not know how it is, 
(me's heart melts, and pity comes over one,, if we 
take time to cool. I know that ought not to be ; but,, 
damn it, when I talked of your being hangedf.1 did 
not think of your suffering all this into the bargain." 

Soon after this conversation Thomas left me.. 
The^ Mea of the long connexion of our families 
rushed upon his memory, and he felt more for my 
sufferings, at the moment, thanj did for myself. Ib 
the afternoon I was surprised to.see him again. He 
said that he could not get the thought of me out of 
his mind, and therefore he hoped I would not be dis- 
pleased at his coming once more to take leave of 
me. I could perceive that he had something upon 
his mind, which he did not know how to discharge., 
(^e of die turnkeys had. each, time come, into the 
room with him, and continued as long as he staid.. 
Upon^ some avocation, however — a noise, I believe 
ki the passage— the turnkey went as far as the 
door to satisfy his curiosity; and Thomas, watching 
the opportunity, slipped into my hand a chiseU a file, 
and a saw, exclaimkig at the same time, with a sor- 
rowful tone, "I know I am doing wrong ;l. but if 
they hang me too^ I cannot help iH I can do no 
other. For Christ's sake, get out of this place ; I 
cannot bear the thoughts of it !" I received the im- 
plements with great joy, and thrust them into my 
bosom ;• and, as soon as he was gone,^ eoncealed* 
them in the rushes of my chair. For himself he 
had accomplished the object for which he came, ancL 
presently afler -bade me farewell. f^ 

The next day the keepers, I know not for wf| 
ijeason, were mor^ t^iai^ iMually industrious in^ th^ 
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search, saying, though without assigning any ground: 
for their suspicion, ti^at they Were sure I had some- 
tool in my possession that I ought not ; hut the depo- 
sitory I had chosen escaped them. 

I waited from this time the greater part of a week, 
that I might have the benefit of a bright moonlight. 
It was necessary that I should work in the night ;^ it 
was necessary that my operations should be per- 
formed between the last visit of the keepers at night 
and their first in ihe morning, that is, between nine 
in the evening and seven. In my dungeon, as I 
have already said, I passed fourteen or sixteen hours 
of the four-and-twcnty undisturbed ; but since I had,' 
acquired a character for mechanical ingenuity, a par- 
ticular exception with respect to me was. made from-- 
the general rules of the prison- 
It was ten o'clock when I entered on my under-- 
taking. , The room in which I was confined was- 
secured with a double door. This was totally super- 
fluous for the purpose of my detention, since there- 
was a sentinel planted on die outside. But it was 
v^ry fortunate for my plan; because these doors 
prevented the easy communication of sound, and 
afforded me tolerable satisfaction, that, with a little 
eare in my mode of proceeding, I might be secure* 
against the danger of being overheard. I first took. 
qIT my hsndcuffs. I then filed through my fetters ;. 
and next performed the same service to three of the 
iron bars that secured my window, to which I 
climbed, partly by the assistance of my chair, and- 
partly by means of certain irregularities in the wall- 
All this was the work of more than two hours.. 
When the bars were filed through, I easily forced- 
them a litUe from the perpendicular, and then drew 
^em, one by one, out of the wall, into which they 
were sunk about three inches perfectly straight, audi 
without any precaution to prevent their being re- 
flBOved.. But the space thus obtained was l^r.mih 



means wide enough to admit the passing of iny ho&fi, 
I therefore applied myself, partly wiSi my chisd^ 
and partly with one of the ii:on bars, to the loos- 
ening the brick-irork ; and wl|en I had thus disen- 
gaged four or five bricks,! got down and piled them 
upon the floor. This operation I repeated three or 
four times. -The space was now Buflicient for my 
purpose ; and, having ctept t}u*ough the opening, I 
stepped upon a shed on the outside. 
, twas^ now in a kind of rude area between two 
dead walls, that south of the felons' day-room (the 
windows o( which were at the east end) and the 
wall of the prison. But I had not, as formerly, any 
instruments to assist me in scaling the wall, which 
was of considerable height. There was, of conse* 
quence no resource for me but that of effecting a prac*. 
ticable breach in the lower part of the wafi which 
was of no contemptible strength, being of stone oi^ 
the outside, with a facing of brick within. The 
rooms for the debtors were at right angles with the 
building from which I had just escaped ; and as the • 
night was extremely bright, I was in momentary, 
danger, particularly in case of the least doise, of 
being discovered by them, several of their windows 
commanding this airea. Thus circumstanced, I 
determined to make the shed answer the purpose of 
concealment. It was locked ; but, with the broken 
link of my fetters, which I had had the precaution to 
bring with me, I found no great difficulty in opening 
the lock. I had now got a sufficient means of 
hiding my person while I proceeded in my work, 
attended with no other disadvantage than that (^ 
being obliged to leave the door, through which I had 
thus broken, a little open for the sake of lights 
After some time, I had removed a considenible part 
of the brick-work of the outer wall ; but when I 
eame to the stone, I found the undertakuig infinitely 
nore difficult. The mortar which bound together 
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Ihe btiilding was, by length of time, nearly petrified, 
tod appeared to my first efi^brts one solid rock of the 
hardest adamant. I had now been six hours inces- 
santly engaged in incredible labour : - my chisel 
broke in the first attempt upon this new obstacle ; 
and between fatigue already endured, and the seem- 
higly invincible (fifficulty before me, I concluded that 
I must remain where I was, and gave up the idea 
of further effort as useless. At die same time the 
moon, whose light had till now been of the greatest 
use to me, set, and I was left in total darkness. 

After a respite of ten minutes, however, I returned 
to the attack with new vigour. It could not be less 
than tivo hours, before the first stone was loosened 
from the edifice. In one hour more the space was 
sufficient to admit of my escape. The pile of 
Inicks I had lefl in the strong-room was consid- 
erable. But it was a molehill compared with the 
ruins I had forced from the outer wall. I am fully 
assured that the work I had thus performed would 
have been to a common labourer, with every advan- 
tage of tools, the business of two or three days. 

But my difficulties, instead of bemg ended, 
seemed to be only begun. The day broke before I 
had completed the opening, and in ten minutes more 
the keepers would probably enter my apartment, and 
perceive the devastation I had left The lane which 
connected the side of the prison through which I had 
escs^ed with the adjacent country was formed 
chiefly by two dead walls, with here and there a 
stable, a few warehouses, and some mean habita- 
tions, tenanted by the lower order of people. My 
best security lay in clearing the town as soon as 
pdesible, and depending iqpdn the op^ country for 
protectioii« My arms were intolerably swelled and 
bruised with my labour, and my strength seemed . 
^oUy ediau9t^ with fatigue. Speed I was nearl^r. 
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unable to exert for way continuance ; and if I couIcTr 
with the enemy so close at my heels, speed would 
too probably have been useless. It appeared as if 
I were now in almost the saifte situation as that in 
which I had been placed five or six weeka before, 
in which, after having completed my escape, I was 
obliged to yield myself up, without resistance, to my 
pursuers. I was not, however, disabled as then; I 
was capable of exertion, to what precise extent I 
could not ascertain; and I was well aware, that 
every instance in which I should fail of my purpose 
would contribute to enhance the difficulty of any 
future attempt. Such were the considerations that 
' presented themselves in relation to my escape ; and,, 
even if that were effected, I had to reckon among 
my difficulties that, at the time I quitted my prison^ 
I was destitute of every resource, and had not a- 
shilling remaining in the world. . 



CHAPTER VI. 

I PASSED along the lane I have described, without 
perceiving or being observed by a human being.^ 
The doors were shut, the window-shutters closed, 
and all was still as night. I reached the extremity 
of the lane unmolested. My pursuers, if they im- 
mediately followed, would know that the likelihood 
was small of my having in the interval found shel- 
ter in this place ; and would proceed without hesita- 
tion, as I on my part was obliged to do, from the 
end nearest to the prison to its farthest termination. 

The face of the country in the spot to which P 
had. thus opened, myself a passage was rude aci". 
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uncultivated. It was overgrown with brushwood 
and furze ; the soil was for the most part of a loose 
sand 'y^ and the surface extremely irregula!'. I 
climbed a small eminence, and coidd perceive, not 
very remote in the distance, a few cottages thinly 
scattered. This prospect did not altogether please 
me ; I conceived that my safety would, for the pres- 
ent, be extremely assisted by keeping myself from, 
the view of any human being. 

I therefore came down again into the valley, and 
upon a careful examination perceived that it was 
interspersed with cavities, some deeper than others, 
but all of them so shallow as neither to be capable ' 
of hiding a man^ nor of exciting suspicion as places -^ 
of possijble concealment Meanwhile the day had 
but just begun to dawn ; the morning was lowering 
and drizzly ; and though the depth of these caverns 
was of course well known to the neighbouring in- 
habitants, the shadows they cast, were so black and 
impenetrable, as might well have produced wider 
expectations in the mind of a stranger. Poor, there- 
fore, as was the protection they were able to afford^ 
I thought it right to have recourse to it for the mo- 
ment, as the best the emergency would supply. It 
was for my life ; and the greater was the jeopardy 
to which it was exposed, the more dear did that 
life seem to become to my affections. The recess* 
I chose, as most secure, was within little more than 
a hundred yards of the end of the lane, and the ex- 
treme buildings of the town. 

I had not stood up in this manner two minutes, 
before I heard the sound of feet, and presently saw, 
^e ordinary turnkey and another pass the place of 
my retreat. They were so close to mCt that if I 
hsid stretched out my hand, I believe I could have 
caught hold of their clothes without so much as 
ohan^g mypostjire. A9 no part .of th^ overhanging 
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earth inftervened between me and tbem, T could^ 
see them entbre, though the deepness of Uie shade 
rendered me almost completely invisible. I heard 
them say to each other, in tones of vehement as* 
perity, " Cm^e the rascal I which way can he be 
gone ?" The reply was, •* Damn him ! I wish we 
had him but safe once again!" — "Never fearT 
rejoined the first ; " he cannot have above half a 
mile the start of us." They were presently out of 
hearing ; for, as to sight, I dared not advance my 
body, so much as an inch, to look after them, lest I 
should be discovered by my pursuers in some other 
direction. From the very short time that elapsed, be- 
tween my escape and the appearance of these meii» 
I concluded that they, had made their way through 
the same outlet as I had done, it being impossible 
that they could have had time to come from the 
gate of the prison, and so round a considerable part 
of the town, as they must otherwise have done. 

I was so alarmed at this instance of diligence on 
the part of the enemy, that, for some time, 1 scarcely 
ventured to proceed an inch from my place of con- 
cealment, or almost to change my posture. The 
morning, which had been bleak and drizzly, was. 
succeeded by a day of heavy and incessant rain ; 
and the gloomy state of the air and surrounding 
objects, together with the extreme nearness of my 
prison, and a total want of food, caused me to pass 
the hours in no very agreeable sensations. This- 
inclemency of the weather, however, which gene- 
rated a feeling of stillness and solitude, encouraged 
jne by degrees to change my retreat for another of 
the same nature, but of somewhat greater security. 
I hovered with little valuation about a single spot, 
as long'as the sun continued above the horizon. 

Towards evening the clouds began to disperse, 
and the moon shone,, as on the preening nighty in: 



Ifdl bnghtness; I had perceived nO'hiKtai crea^^ 
ture during the whole day, except in tiie instance 
already mentioned. This had .perhaps been owing^ 
to the nature of the day ; at all events I considered, 
it as too hazardous an experiment to venture from 
my hiding-place in so clear and fine a night. I wa». 
therefore obliged to wait for the setting of this lu^. 
mmary, which was not tiU near five o'clock in th^ 
morning. My only relief during this interval was, 
to allow myself to sink to the bottom of my cavern,, 
it being scarcely possible for me to continue any 
longer on my feet. Here I fell into an interrupted, 
and unrefreshing doze, the consequence of a labor 
rious nighty and a tedious, melancholy day ;> thou^ 
I rather sought to avoid sleep, which, co-operating- 
with the coldness of the season, would tend more* 
to injury than advantage. 

The period of darkness, which I had determined 
to use for the purpose oT^^enioving- to^a greater 
distance from my prison, was, in its whole duratiiMi,. 
something less than three hours. When I rose 
icom my seat, I was weak with hmiger and fatigue* 
and, which was worse, I seemed, between the damp- 
ness of the preceding day and the sharp, clear 
frost of the night, to have lost the command of my 
limbs. I stocKi up and shook myself; I leaned 
against the side of the hill, impelling in/ dififerent 
durections the mjiscles of the extremities ; and at 
length recovered in some degree the sense of feel- 
ing. This operation was attended with an incredible 
aching pain, and required no common share of reso- 
lution to encounter and prosecute it Having quitted 
my retreat, I at first advanced with weak and totter- 
ing steps ; but as I proceeded increased my pace. 
The barren heath, which reached to the edge of the 
town, was, at least on this side, without a patb; 
but the sta^ ^one,, and, guiding myself by them, 
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I detetmmed to steer as far as possible from the 
hateful scene where I had been so long confined. 
The Kne I pursued was of irregular surface^ some- 
times obliging me to climb a steep ascent, and at 
others to go down into a dark and impenetrable dell. 
I was oflen compelled, by the dangerousness of the 
way, to deviate considerably from the direction I 
wished to pursue. In the mean time I advanced 
with as much rapidity as these and similar obstacles 
would permit me to do. The swiftness of the mo- 
tion, and the thinness of the air, restored to me my 
alacrity. I forgot the inconveniences under which 
I laboured, and my mind became lively, spbited, 
and enthusiastic. 

I had now reached the border of the heath, and 
entered upon what is usually termed the forest. 
Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that, 
in this conjuncture, exhausted with hunger, desti- 
tute of all provision for the future, and surrcmnded 
with the most alarming dangers, my mind suddenly 
became glowing, animated, and cheerful. I thought 
that, by this time, the most formidable difficulties 
of my undertaking were surmounted; and I could 
not believe, that after having effected so much, I 
should find any thing invincible in what remained 
to be done. I recollected the confinement I had 
undergone, and the fate that had impended over me, 
with horror. Never did man feel more vividly, 
than I felt at that moment, tiie sweets of liberty- 
Never did man more strenuously prefer poverty 
with independence, to the artificial allurements of a 
life of slavery. I stretched forth my arms wiA 
vapture ; 1 clapped my hands one upon the other, 
and exclaimed, "Ah, this is indeed to be a man! 
These wrists were lately galled with fetters } all 
my motions, whether I rose up or sat down, were 
echoed to with th^ claoking of chains ; I waa ti^ 
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down like a wiM beast, and could not move but in 
a circle of a few feet in circumference. Now I 
can run fleet as a greyhound, and leap like a young 
roe Upon the mountains. Oh, God ! (if Grod there 
be that condescends to record the lonely beatings 
of an anxious heart) thou only canst tell with what 
delight a prisoner, just broke forth from his dun- 
geon, hugs the blessings of new-found liberty ! 
Sacred and indescribable moment whea man regains 
his rights ! But lately I held my life in jeopardy, 
because one man was unprincipled enough to assert 
what he knew to be false ; I was destined to suffer 
an early and inexorable death from the hands of 
Others, because^ none of them had penetration 
enough to distinguish from falsehood, what I uttered 
with the entire conviction of a fiilfraught heart! 
Strange that men from age to. age. should consent 
to hold their lives at the breath of another, merely 
that e%eh in his turn may have a power of 'acting 
the tyrant according ta law !• 0h, God ! give me 
poverty ! shower upon me all the imaginary hardf* 
ships of human life ! I will receive them ail with 
thankfulness. Turn me a prey to the wild beasts 
of the desert, so I be never again the victim of 
man, dressed in the gore-dripping robes of authority ! 
Sufler me at least to call life, and the pursuits of 
Kfe, my own ! Let me hold it at the mercy of the 
elements, of the hunger of beasts, or the revenge 
of barbarians, but not of the cold-blooded prudence 
of monopolists and kings !" — How enviable was the 
enthusiasm which could thus furnish me with en- 
ergy, in tho midst of hunger, poverty, and universal 
desertion! 

I had now walked at least six miles. At first I 
carefully avoided the habitations that lay in n^ 
way, and feared to be seen by any of the persons 
10 whom they belonged, lest it should in aiiy degree 
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fiunish a dew to the sesearches of my parsoera. 
As I went forward^ I conceiyed it might be proper 
to relax a part of my precaution. At this time I 
perceived several persons coming out of a thicket 
close to me. I immediately considered this cir- 
cnmstance as rather favourable than the contrary,^ 
It was necessary for me to avoid entering any of die 
^wns and villages in the vicinity. It was, how- 
ever, full time that I should procure for jgayself 
some species of refreshment, and by no means im* 
probable Uiat these men might be in some way 
assisting to me in that respect. In my situation it 
appearedb to me indifferent what might be their euK 
ployment or profession. I had little to apprehend 
from thieves, and I believed that they, as well as 
honest men, could not fail to have some compas* 
sion for a person under my circumstances. I there- 
fore rather threw myself in their way than avoided 
them. 

They were thieves. One of the company cried 
out, "Who goes there? stand!" I accosted them; 
"Gentlemen," said I, "I am a poor traveller, 
almost" — ^While I spoke, they came round me; 
and he that had at first hailed me, said, " Damn me,, 
tip us none of your palaver ; we have heard that 
story of a poor- traveller any time these five years. 
Come, down with your dust ! let us see what you 
have got!" — **Sir," I replied, "I have not a shil* 
ling in the world, and am more than half starved 
besides."-" Not a shilling !" answered my assailant; 
^* what, I suppose you are as poor as a thief? But, 
if , you have not money, you hai^ clothes, and those 
you must resign." 

" My clothes !" rejomed I, with indignation, " you 
cannot desire such a thing. Is it not enough that I 
am penniless? I have been aU night upon thOf 
open heath. It is now the second day that J hai?»* 
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not eaten a morsel of bread. Would you strip lae 
naked to the weather in the midst of this depopit^ 
lated forest? No, ao, you are men! The same 
hatred of oppression that aims you against the in* 
science of wealth will teach you io relieve those 
who are perishing like me. For God's sake, give me 
food ! do not strip me of the eomfbits I stillpossess I" 
While I utter^ this apostrophe, the unpremedi- 
tated eloquence of sentiment, I could perceive by 
their gestures, though the day had not yet begun to 
dawn, that the feelmgs of one or two of the com- 
pany appeared to take my part. The man who 
had already undertaken to be their spokesman per- 
ceived the same thing ; and, excked either by the 
brutality of his temper or the love of ccMoomand) 
hastened to anticipate the disgrace of a defeat. He 
brushed suddenly up to me, and by main force 
pushed me several feet ^m the place where I 
stood. The shock I received drove me upon a 
second of the gang, not one of those who had list- 
ened to my expostulation; and he repeated the 
brutality. My indignation was strongly excited by 
this treatment; and, after being thrust backwai>d 
and forward two or three times in diis manner, I 
broke through my assailants, and turned round to 
defend myself. The first that advanced within my 
reach was my original enemy. In the poresent 
moment I listened to nothing but the dictates of pas- 
sion, and I laid him at his length on the earth. I ' 
was immediately assailed with sticks and blud- 
geons on all sides, and presently received a blow 
&at almost deprived me of my senses. The man 
I had knocked down was now upon his feet again^ 
and aimed a stroke at me with a catlass as I fell» 
which took place in a deep wound upon my 
neck and shoulder. He was going to repeat w 
bbw. The two wImi had se^ndl to waver at 
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first in ^eir animosity, afterward appeared to me 
to join in the attack, urged either by animal S3an- 
pathy or the spirit of imitatioR% One of them, how- 
ever, as I afterward understood, seized the arm of 
&e man who was going to strike me a second time 
with his cutlass, and who would otherwise probably 
have put an end to my existence. I could hear the 
words, ^^ Damn it, enough, enough ! that is too bad, 
Gines !" — ^'* How so ?" replied a second voice ; 
'^ he will but pine here upon the forest, and die by 
inches : it will be an act of charity to put him out 
of his pain." — It will be imagined that I was not 
uninterested in this sort of debate. I made an 
effort to speak ; ray voice failed me. I stretched 
ofiit one hand with a gesture of entreaty. *' You 
shall not strike, by God !" said one of the voices ; 
'* why should we be murderers T' — The side of for- 
bearance at length prevailed. They therefore con- 
tented themselves with stripping me of my coat 
and waistcoat, and rolling me into a dry ditch. 
They then left me, totally regardless of my dis- 
tressed condition, and the plentiful effusion of blood 
which streamed from my wound. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In this woful situation, though extremely weak, I 
was not deprived of sense. I tore my shirt from 
my naked body, and endeavoured, with some suc- 
cess, to make of it a bandage to stanch the flow- 
ing of the blood. I then exerted myself to crawl 
up the side of the ditch. I had scarcely effected 
the latter, when, with equal surprise and joy, I per** 
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ceived a man advancing at no great distance. I 
called for help as well as I eould. The man came 
towards me with evident signs of compassion, and 
the appearance I exhibited was indeed sufficiently 
c^culated to excite it. I had no hatk My hair 
was dishevelled, and the ends of the locks clotted 
with blood. My shirt was wrapped about my neck 
and shoulders, and was plentifully stained with 
red. My body, which was naked to my middle, 
was variegated with streams of blood; nor had 
my lower gannents, which were white, by any 
means escaped. 

"For God's sake, my good fellow!" said he, 
with a tone of the greatest imaginable kindness, 
"how came you thus?" and, saying this, he lifled 
me up, and set me on my feet. " Can you stand ?" 
added he, doubtfully. " Oh yes, very well," I replied. 
Having received this answer, he quitted me, and 
began to take off his own coat, that he might cover 
me from the cold. I had, however, overrated my 
strength, and was no sooner left to myself than I 
reeled, and fell almost at my length upon the ground. 
But I broke my fall by stretching out my sound 
arm, and again raised myself upon my knees. My 
benefactor now covered me, raised me, and, bidding 
me lean upon him, told me he would presently con- 
duct me to a place where I should be taken care of. 
Courage is a capricious property; and though, 
while I had no one to depend upon but myself, I 
possessed a mine of seemingly inexhaustible forti- 
tude, yet no sooner did I find this unexpected sym* 
pathy on the part of another, than my resolution 
appeared to give way, and I felt ready to faint. 
My charitable conductor perceived this, and every 
iM)w and then encouraged me, in a manner so cheer- 
ful, so good-humoured, and benevolent, equally free 
from the torture of droning expostulation, and the 



weakness of indulgence, that I thouglit myself 
^deT the conduot of an angel rather than a maa 
I could perceive that his behaviour had in it no- 
thing of boorishness, and that he was thoroughly 
imbued witfi the principles of affectionate civility. 

We walked about three-iquarters of a mile, and 
that not towards the open, but the most uncouth and 
fuifrequented part of the forest We crossed a 
place which had once been a moat, but which was 
now in some parts dry, and in others ccmtained a 
little muddy and stagnated water. Within flie a»- 
dosure of this moat I could only discover a pile 
of ruins and several walls, the upper part of which 
seemed to overhang their foundations, and to totta 
to their ruin. After having entered, however, with 
my conductor through an archway, and passed 
along a winding passage that was perfectly daric^ 
we came to a stand. 

At the upper end of this passage was a door, 
Which I was unable to perceive. My conductor 
Imoeked at the door, and was answered by a voice 
from within, which, for body and force, might have 
been the voice of a man, but vnth a sort of female 
sharpness and acidity, inquiring, " Who is there T 
Satisfaction was no sooner given on this point, than 
Iheard two bolts pushed back, and the door unlocked 
The apartment opened, and we entered. The inte- 
dor of this habitation by no means corresponded 
with the appearance of my protector, but, on the 
contrary, wore the face of discomfort, carelessness^ 
and dirt The only person I saw within was a 
woman, rather advanced in Ufe, and whose piersoQ 
had I k"ow not what of extraordinary and loathsome. 
Her eyes were red and bloodshot ; her hak wat 
pendent in matted and shaggy finesses about htt 
shoulders ; her complexion swarthy, and of the con- 
sistency of parchment; her form spaie^ and he^ 
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%liole body, her amra in particular, uncDUunonly 
Tigorous and muscular. Not the milk of human 
Imdness, but the feyerous blood of savage ferocity, 
seemed to flow from her heart ; aiid her whole figure 
suggested an idea of unmitigable energy, and an 
appetite gorged in maleyolence. This infernal Tha* 
lestiis had no sooner cast her eyes upon us as we 
entered, than she exclaimed, in a discordant and dis>- 
contented voice, '' What have we got here ? this is 
not one of our people !*' My conductor, without 
answering this apostrophe, bade her push an easy*- 
chair which stood in one comer, and set it directly 
before the fire. This she did with apparent reluc» 
tanee, murmuring, *^ Ah ! you are at your old tricks ; 
I wonder what such folks as we have to do with 
<^arity ! It wiU be the ruin of us at last, I can see 
that !*' — ^ Hold your tongue, beldam 1" said he^ with 
a stem significance a£ manner, << and fetch one of my 
best shirts, a waistcoat, and some (kessings.'^ Say^- 
ing this, he at the same time put into her hand a 
small bunch of keys. In a word, he treated me with 
as much kindness as if he had been my father. He 
examined my wound, washed and dressed it ; at the 
same time that the old woman, by his express order^ 
prepared for me sudi nourishment as he thought 
most suitable to my Weak and languid condition. 

These operations were no sooner completed ^an 
my benefactor recommended to me to retire to reist^ 
and preparations were making for that purpose, 
when suddenly a trampling of feet was heard, suc«> 
ceeded by a knock at the door. The old woman 
opened the door with the same precautions as had 
been erai^oyed upon our arrival, and immediately 
six or seven persons tumultuously entered the apart* 
ment. Their appearance was different, some having 
i&e air of mere rustics, and others that of a tarnished 
•sort of gentry. All had a feature of boldness^ 
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inquietude, and disorder, extremely unlike anydiing 
I had before observed* in such a group. But my 
astonishment was stiUincreased, when upon a second 
glance I perceived something in the general air of 
several of them, and of one in particular, that per- 
suaded me they were the gang from which I had 
just escaped, and this one the antagonist by whose 
animosity I was so near having been finally de- 
stroyed. I imagined ^ey had entered the hovel 
with a hostile intention, that my benefactor was 
upon the point of being robbed, and I probaUy 
murdered. * 

This suspicion, however, was soon removed. 
They addressed my conductor with respect, under 
the appellation of captain. They were boisterous 
and noisy in their remarks and exclamations, bat 
their turbulence was tempered by a certain deference 
to his opinion and authority. I could observe in the 
person who had been my active opponent some awli^ 
wardness and irresolution as he first perceived me, 
which he dismissed with a sort of efiTort, exclaiming, 
*• Who the devil is here ?" There was somethingin the 
tone of this apostrophe that roused the attention of my 
protector. He looked at the speaker with a fixed and 
penetrating glance, and then said, '^Nay, Gines, do 
you know ? Did you ever see the person before !^ 
*♦ Curse it, Gines !" interrupted a third, " you are 
damnably out of luck. They say dead men walk, 
and you see there is some truth in it." — " Truce with 
your impertinence, Jeckols !" replied my protector i 
«* this is no proper occasion for a joke. Answer me, 
Gines, were you the cause of this young man being 
left naked and wounded this bitter morning upon the 
forest V* 

" Mayhap I was. What then T 

^^ What provocation could induce you to so cruel 
a treatment f 
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** Provocation enough. He had no money.*' 

** What, did you use him thus, without so much 
as being irritated by wiy resistance on his part V* 

^ Yes, he did resist I only hustled him, and he 
had the impndence to strike me." 

" Gines ! you are an incorrigible fellow." 

** Pooh, what signifies what I am ? You, with 
your compassion, and your fine feelings, will bring 
us all to the gallows." 

'*I have notiiing to say to you ; I have no hopes 
ef you i Comrades, it is for you to decide upon the 
conduct of this man as you think proper. You 
know how repeated his ofifences have been; you 
know what pains I have taken to mend him. Our 
profession is the profession of justice." [It is thuB 
that the prejudices of men universally teach them 
to colour the most desperate cause to which they 
have determined to adhere.] ^ We, who are thieves 
without a Ucense, are at open war with another set 
of men who are thieves according to law. With 
such a cause then to bear us out, shall we stain it 
with cruelty, malice, and revenge 1 A thief is, of 
course, a man living among his equals ; I do not 
pretend, therefore, to assume any authority among 
you ; act as you think proper ; but, so far as relates 
to myself, I vote that Gines be expelled from among 
us as a disgrace to our society." 

This proposition seemed to meet the general 
sense. It was easy to perceive that the opinion of 
the rest coincided with that of their leader ; notwith- 
standing which a few of them hesitated as to the 
conduct to be pursued. In the mean time Gines 
muttered something in a surly and irresolute way, 
about taking care how they provoked him. This 
insinuation instantly roused the courage of my pro* 
tector, and his eyes flashed with contempt. 

** Rascal !" said he, '^ do you menace us ? Do you 
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think we will be your slaves! No, no, 4o yonr 
worst ! Gk) to the next justice of the peace, and 
impeach us ; I can eacsily believe you are capabk 
of it Sir, when we entered into tins gang, we weie 
not such fools as not to know th^l we entered upon 
a service of danger. One of its dangers ccmsists in 
the treachery of fellows like you. But we did BOt 
enter at first to flinch now. Did you believe that we 
would live in hourly fear of you, trouble at your 
threats, and compromise, whenever you should so 
please, with your insolence ? That would be a 
blessed life indeed ! I would rather see my flesh 
torn piecemeal from my bones ! Gk>, sir ! I defy 
you ! You dare not do it ! You dare not sacrifice 
these gallant fellows to your rage, and publish you^ 
self to all die world a traitor and a scoundrel ! If 
you do, you will punish yourself, not us ! Begone T 

The intrepidity of ^e leader communicated itself 
to the rest of the company. Gines easily saw that 
there was no hope of bringing them over to a con- 
trary sentiment. After a short pause, he answered, 
^ I did not mean — ^No, damn it ! I will not snivel 
neither. I was always true to my principles, and a 
friend to you all. But since you are resolved to turn 
me out, why — good-by to you !" 

The expulsion of this man produced a remarkable 
improvement in the whole gang. Those who were 
before inclined to humanity assumed new energy 
ih proportion as they saw such sentiments likely 
to prevail. They had before suffered themselves to 
be overborne by the boisterous insolence of their 
amagonist ; but now they adopted, and with success, 
a different conduct. Those who envied the ascend- 
ency of their comrade, and therefore imitated his 
conduct, began to hesitate in their career. Stories 
were brought forward of the cruelty and brutality 
ei Gines both to men and animals, which had never 
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hetote reached the ear of the leader. The stories 
[ shall not repeat. They could excite only emof 
tions of abhorrence and disgust ; and some of thea 
surgued a mind of such a stretch of depravity, as to 
many readers would appear utterly incredible ; and 
yet this man had his virtues. He was enterprising, 
persevering, and faithful. 

His removal was a considerable benefit to me. It 
would have been no small hardship to have been 
turned adrifl immediately under my unfavourable 
circumstances, with the additional disadvantage of 
the wound I had received ; and yet I could scarcely 
have ventured to remain under the same roof with a 
man to whom my appearance was as a guilty coqp 
science, perpetually reminding him of his own 
offence, and the displeasure of his leader. His pro- 
fession accustomed him to a certain degree of indif- 
ference to consequences, and indulgence to the salhes 
of passion ; and he might easily have found his 
opportunity to insult or injure me, when I should 
have had nothing but my own debilitated exertions 
to protect me. 

Freed from this danger, I found my situation 
sufficiently Ibrtonate for a man under my circumr 
stances. It was attended with all the advantages 
for ooncealment my fondest imagination could have 
hoped ; and it was by no means destitute of the 
benefits which arise from kindness and humanity. 
Nothing could be more unlike than the thieves I had 

seen in jail, and the thieves of my new residence. 

The latter were generally full of cheerfulness and 
merriment. They could expatiate freely wherever 
they thought proper. They could form plans and 
execute them. They consulted their inclinations. 
They did not impose upon themselves the task, as 
is too often the case in human society, of seeming 
tacitly to approve that from which they suffered 
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most ; or, which is worst, of persuading themselvei 
that all the wrongs they suffered were right ; but 
were at open war with their oppressors. On the 
contrary, the imprisoned felons I had lately seen 
were shut up like wild heasts in a cage, deprived 
of activity, and palsied with indolence. The occa- 
sional demonstrations that still remained of their 
former enterprising life were the starts and convul- 
sions of disease, not the meditated and consistent 
exertions of a mind in health. They had no more 
of hope, of project, of golden and animated dreams, 
but were reserved to the most dismal prospects, and 
forbidden to think upon any other topic. It is tnie^ 
that these two scenes were parts of one whole, the 
one the consummation, the hourly to be expected 
successor of the other. But the men I now saw 
were wholly inattentive to this, and in that respect 
appeared to hold no commerce with reflection or 
reason. 

I might in one view, as I have said, congratulate 
myself upon my present residence ; it answered 
completely the purposes of concealment It was 
the seat of meiriment and hilarity ; but the hilarity 
that characterized it produced no correspondent 
feelings in my bosom. The persons who composed 
this society had each of them cast off aH csntroi 
from established princij^e: their trade was terror, 
and their constant object to elude the vigilance of 
the community. The influence of these circum- 
stances was visible in their character. I found 
among them benevolence and kindness : they were 
strongly susceptible of emotions of generosity. 
But as their situation was precarious, their disposi- 
tions were proportionably fluctuating. Inured to the 
animosity of their species, they were irritable and 
passionate. Accustomed to exercise harshness 
towards the subjeet of theic depredations, they did 
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Rot always confine their brutality within that scope. 
They were habituated to consider wounds and 
bludgeons and stabbing as the obvious mode of sur- 
mounting every difficulty. Uninvolved in the debili- 
tating routine of human sriSairs, they frequently dis- 
played an energy which, from every impartial 
observer, would have extorted veneration. Energy 
is perhaps of all qualities the most valuable ; and 
a just political system would possess the means of 
extracting from it, thus circumstanced, its beneficial 
qualities, instead of consigning it, as now, to indis- 
criminate destruction. We act like the chemist, who 
should reject the finest ore, and employ none but 
what was sufficiently debased to fit it immediately 
for the vilest uses. But the energy of these men, 
such as I beheld it, wais in the highest degree 
misapplied, unassisted by liberal and enlightened 
views, and directed only to the most narrow and 
contemptible purposes. 

The residence I have been describing might t/o 
many persons have appeared attended with intole- 
rable inconveniences. But, exclusively of its advan- 
tages as a field for speculation, it was Elysium 
compared with that from which I had just escaped. 
Displeasing company, incommodious apartments^ 
filthiness, and riot lost the circumstance by which 
they could most effectually disgust, when I was not 
compelled to remain with them. All hardships I 
could patiently endure, in comparison with the 
menace of a violent and untimely death. There 
was no suffering that I could not persuade myself to 
consider as trivial, except that which flowed fix)m 
the tyranny, the frigid precaution, or the inhuman 
revenge of my own species. 

My recovery advanced in the most favourable 
manner. The attention and kindness of my pro- 
tector were incessant, and the rest caught the spirit 



from his example. The old woman who mpem 
tended the household still retained her animositj. 
She considered me as the cause of the expulsiim of 
Gines from the fraternity. Gines had been the 
object of her particular paistiality ; and, zealous as 
she was for the public concern, she thought an old 
and experienced sinner for a raw probationer butaa 
fll exchange. Add to which, that her habits inclined 
her to moroseness and discontent, and that persons 
of her complexion seem unable to exist without 
some object iqpon which to pour out the superfluity 
of their gall. She lost no opp<»rtunity, upon the 
kiost tri&ig occasion, of displaying her animosity; 
and ever and anon eyed me with a furious glance 
of canine hunger for my destruction. Nothing was 
more evidently mortifying to her than the procras- 
tination of her malice ; nor could she bear to think 
that a fierceness so gigantic and uncontrollable 
should show itself in nodiing more terrific than the 
pigmy spite of a chambermaid. For myself I had 
been accustomed to the warfare of formidable adver- 
saries, and the encounter of alarming dangers; and 
what I saw of her spleen had not power suffici^is 
to disturb my tranquillity. 

As I recovered, I told my story, except so far as 
related to the detection of Mr. Falkland's eventful 
secret, to my protector. That particular I could 
not, as yet, prevail upon myself to disclose, even in 
a situation like this, which seemed to preclude the 
possibility of its being made use of to the disad- 
vantage of my persecutor. My present auditor, 
however, whose habits of thinking were extremely 
opposite to those of Mr. Forester, did not, from the 
obscurity which flowed from this reserve, deduce 
any unfavourable conclusion. His penetration was 
such as to afford little room for an impostor to 
hope to mislead him by a. ^ctitioup statement and 



fer c6h£iided in that penetration. So confiding, the 
simplicity and integrity of my manner carried con- 
viction to his nm^d, and ensured his good opinion 
iind« friendship. 

He listened to my story with eagerness, and 
^mmented on the several parts as I related them/ 
He said that this viras only one fresh instance of 
the tyranny and perfidiousness exercised by th^ 
powerful members of the community against those 
who were less privileged than themselves. Nothing 
could be mote clear than their readiness to sacri- 
fice the human species at large to their meanest 
interest or wildest caprice. Who that saw^e 
situation in its true light would wait till their#t>*' 
pressors thought fit to decree their destruction, and' 
not take arms in their defence while it was yet iii" 
their poller? Which Was most meritorious, theT 
unresisting and dastardly submission of a slave, or 
the enterprise and gallantry of the man who dared 
to assert his claims ? Since, by the partial ad-' 
fninistration of our lawer, ihnoicence, when power 
was armed against it, had nothing better to hope 
for than giult, what man of true courage would faif 
to set these laws at defiance, and, if he must sufTei^ 
by their injusdce, at least take care that he had firsf 
shown his contempt of theil* yoke ? For himself^' 
he should certainly never have embraced his pres^" 
«nt calling, had he not been stimuluted to it by' 
ihese cogent and irresistible reasons ; and he hoped,' 
^ experience had so forcibly brought a convictioif 
of this sort to my mind, that he should for the future* 
tlave the happiness to associate me to his pursuits^' 
— ^It will presently be seen with what event theses 
&opes were attended. 

Numerous were the precautions exercised by the' 
gang of thieves with whom I now resided to elude 
ike vigUance e^ the satellites of justice*- It was 
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one of their rules to commit no depredations but a^ 
a considerable distance from the place of their resi-- 
dence ; and Gines h^d transgressed this regulation 
in the attack to which I was indebted for my pres" 
ent asylum. After having possessed themselves of 
any booty, they took care, in the sight of the persons^ 
whom they had robbed, to pursue a route as nearly 
as possible opposite to that which led to their true 
haunts. The appearance of their place of residence, 
^gether with its environs, was peculiarly desolate 
and forlorn, and it had the reputation of being 
haunted. The old woman I have described had 
long been its inhabitant, and was commonly sup-^ 
posed to be its only inhabitant; and her person 
well accorded with the rural ideas of a witchl- Her 
lodgers never went out or came in but witb tlte 
utmost circumspection, and generally by nights 
The lighta which were occasionally seen from va-^ 
nous parts of her habitation were, by the country 
people, regaided with horror as supernatural ; and 
if the noise of revelry at any time saluted their ears, 
it was imagined to proceed from a carnival of devils. 
With all these advantages, the thieves did not ven- 
ture to reside here but by intervals: they fre- 
quently absented themselves for months, and re- 
moved to a different part of the country. The old 
woman sometimes attended them in these transport- 
ations, and sometimes remained ; but in all cases^ 
her decampment took place either sooner or later 
than theirs, so that the nicest observer could scarcely 
have traced any connexion between her reappear- 
ance and the sdarms of depredation that were fre- 
qj|iently given ; and the festival of demons seemed, 
to the terrified rustics, indifferently to take place: 
whether she were present or absents 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

One day, while I continued in this situation, a 
eircumstance occurred which involuntarily attracted 
my attention. Two of our people had been sent 
to a town at some distance, for the purpose of pro^ 
curing us the things of which we were in want# 
After having delivered these to our landlady, they 
retired to one comer of the room; and one of 
them pulling a printed paper from his pocket, they 
Buitttsdly occupied themselves in examining its con^^ 
tents. I was sitting in an easy-chair by the firey 
beifig considerably better than I had been, though 
stiU in a weak and languid state# Having read fyt 
a considerable time, they looked at me, and then at 
the paper, and then at me again. They then went 
out of the room together, as* if to consult without 
interruption upon something which that paper sug- 
gested to them.' Some time after they returned; 
and my protector, who had been absent upon the 
former occasion^ entered the room at the same Uk* 
stsmtr 

'* Captain !" said one of them, with an air of 
pleasure, ^' look here ! we have found a prize ! I 
believe it is as good as a bank-note of a hundred 
guineas.*' 

Mr. Raymond (that was his name) took the- 
paper, and read. He paused for a moment. He 
then crushed the paper in his" hand ; and, tuming^ 
to the person from whom he had received it, said,- 
with the tone of a man confident in the success of 
his reasons, — 

^ What use have you for these hundred guineas I 
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Are you in want? Are you in distress f Can yoii 
be contented to purchase them at the price of 
treachery — of violating the laws of hospitality T 

" FaiUi, captain, I do not very well know. After 
having violated other laws, I do not see why we 
should be frightened at an old saw. We pretend 
to judge for ourselves, and ought to be above shrink- 
ing from a bugbear of a proverb. Besides, this is a 
good deed, and I should think no more harm of 
being the ruin of such a thief than of getting my 
dinner." 

" A thief! You talk of thieves T 

*^ Not so fast, captain. God defend that I should 
say a word against thieving as a general occupa* 
tion ! But one man steals in one way, and another 
in another. For my part^ I go upon the highways 
and take from any stiranger I meet what, it is a 
hundred to one, he can very well spare. I see 
nothing to be found fault with in that^ But I have 
as much conscience as another- man. • Because I 
laugh at assizes, and great vngs, and the gallows,- 
and bec^iuse I wiU not be frightened from an mno- 
eent action when the lawyers say me nay, does it 
follow that I am td have a fellow-feeling for pil- 
ferers, and rascally servants, and people" that have 
neither justice nor principle ? No ; I have too much 
respect for the trade not be a foe to interlt^rs, and 
people that so much the more deserve my hatred, 
because the world calls them by my name." 

" You are wrong, Laridns ! You certainly ought 
not to employ against people that you hate, sup- 
posing your hatred to be reasonable, the instru- 
mentality of that law which in your practice you 
defy. Be ccmsistent. Either be the friend of thr 
law, or its adversary. Depend upon it that, wher-' 
ever there are laws at all, there will be laws* 
against such people as you and me. Either, there*- 
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fore, we all of us deserve the vengeance of the law, 
or law is not the proper instrument for correcting 
the misdeeds of mankinid. I tell you this, because 
I would fain have you aware that an informer or a 
king's evidence, a man who takes the advantage of 
the confidence of another in order to betray him, 
who sells the life '^ of his neighbour for money, or, 
coward-like, upon any pretence calls in the law to 
do that for him which he cannot or dares not do 
for himself, is the vilest of rascals. But in the 
present case, if your reasons were the best in the' 
world, they do not apply." 

While Mr. Raymond was speaking, the rest of 
the gang came into the room. He immediately 
turned to them, and said, — 

" My friends, here is a piece of intelligence that 
Larkins has just brought in which^ with his leave, 
r will lay before you." 

Then unfolding the paper he had received, he 
continued : " This is the description of a felon, with 
the ofier of a hundred guineas for his apprehension. 

Larkins picked it up at . By the time and 

other circumstances, but particularly by the minute 
description of his person, there can be no doubt but 
the object of it is our young friend, who^e life I 
was a while ago the instrument of saving. He is 
charged here with having taken advantage of the 
confidence of his patron and benefactor to rob him' 
of property to a large amoimt. Upon this charge 
lie was committed to the county jail, from whence 
he made his escape about a fortnight ago, without 
venturing to stand his trial ; a circumstance which 
is stated by the advertiser as tantamount to a con- 
fession of his guilt. 

" My friends, I was acquainted with the particu-- 
fers of this story some time before. This lad let- 
tte into his history, at a time that he could not po»-' 
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sibly foresee that he shotild stand in need of that 
precaution as an antidote against danger. He is 
not guilty of what is laid to his charge. Which 
of you is so ignorant as to suppose that his escape 
is any confirmation of his guilt ? Who ever thinks, 
when he is apprehended for trial, of his innocence 
or guilt as being at all material to the issue ? Who 
ever was fool enough to volunteer a trial, where 
those who are to decide think more of the horror 
of the tiling of which he is accused, thaA whe&er 
he were the person that did it ; and where the na- 
ture of our motives is to be collected from a set of 
ignorant witnesses, that no wise man would trust 
for a fair representation of the mosi indifferent action 
of his life ? 

" The poor lad's story is a long one, and I will 
not trouble you with it now. But from that story it 
is as clear as the day, that, because he wished to 
leave the service of his master, because he had 
been perhaps a little too inquisitive in his master's 
concerns, and because,. as I suspect, he had been 
trusted with some important secrets, his master con- 
ceived an antipathy against him. The antipathy 
gradually proceeded to such a length as to induce 
die master to forge this vile accusatioih He seemed 
willing to hang 3ie lad out of the way, rather than 
suffer him to go where he pleased, or get beyond 
the reach of his power* WiDiama has told me the 
story with such ingenuousness, that I am as sure 
that he is guiltless of what they lay to his charge, 
as that I am so myself. Nevertheless the man's 
servants who were called in to hear the accusation, 
and his relation, who as justice of the peace made 
out the mittimus, and who had the folly to think he 
could be impartial, gave it on his side with onef 
voice, and thus afforded WiUiams a sample of what 
he had to expect in the sequel. 



^ Liarkins, who, when he received this paper, ha<) 
ift> pf evious knowledge of partictdars, was for taking 
advantage of it for the purpose of earning the hun-* 
dred guineas. Are you of that mind now you have 
heard them? Will yon few so paltry a considera*' 
tion deliver up the lamb into the jaws of the wolf? 
Will you abet the purposes of this sanguinary ras- 
cal, who, not contented with driving his late depend- 
ant from house and home, deprivmg him of charac- 
ter and all the ordinary means of subsistence, and 
leaving him almost without a refuge, still thirsts 
for his blood ? If no other person have the courage 
to set limits to the tyranny of courts of justice, shall 
not we T Bhall we, who earn our livelihood by 
generous daring, be indebted for a pemiy to the 
vile artifices of the informer ? Shall we, agaiast 
whom the whole species is in arms, refuse our pro- 
tection to an individual^ more exposed te^ bvl still 
less deserving off their persecution than ourse^es?** 
The representation of the captain produced an 
instant effect upon the whole company. They all 
exclaimed, ^' Betray him ! No, not for worlds ! 
He is safe. We will protect him at the hazard of 
our lives. If fidelity and honour be banished from 
thieves, where shall they find refuge upon the 
face of the earth ?"* Larkins in particular thanked 
the captain for his interference, and swore that he 
would rather part with his right hand than injure 
so worthy a lad, or assist such an unheakl-of viUany. 
Saying this, he took me by the hand and bade me 
fear nothing. Under their roof na harm should 
ever befall me ; and even if the understrappers of 
the law should discover my retreat, they would to 
a man die in my defence, sooner than a hair of my 

* This aeemt to be the parody of a^ celebrated eayinff of John King of 
tnnee. who was taken prisoner by the Black Prinee at the battle oS 
iMtieis^ 



head should be hurt. I thanked him most sincere^ 
lor his good-will ; but I was principally struck with 
the fervent benevolence of my benefactor. I told 
them, I found that my enemies were inexorable, and 
would never be appeased but with my blood ; and 
I assured them wiUi the most solemn and earnest 
veracity, that I had done nothing to deserve the 
persecution which was exercised against me. 

The spirit and energy of Mr. Raymond had been 
such as to leave no part for me to perform in repel- 
ling this unlooked-for danger. Nevertheless, it left 
a very serious impression upon my mind. I had 
always placed .some confidence in the returning 
- equity of Mr. Falkland. Though he persecuted me 
tdth bitterness, I could not help b^Heving that he 
did it unwillingly, and I was persuadedit would not 
be for ever. A man whose original principles had 
been so full of rectitude and honour could not fail 
at some time to recollect the injustice of his con* 
duct, and to remit his asperity. This idea had 
Been always present to me, and had in no small 
degree conspired to insdgate ray exertions* I saidi 
^^ I will convince my persecutor thai I am of more 
value than that I should be sacrificed purely by way 
of precaution." These expectations on my part 
had been encouraged by Mr. Falkland's behaviour 
upon the question of my imprisonment, and 1^ va- 
dous particulars which had occurred since. 

But this new incident gave the subject a totally 
difi^erent appearance. I saw him, not contented 
tvith blasting my reputation, confining me for a pe- 
riod in jail, and reducing me to the situation of a 
houseless vagabond, still continuing his pursuit 
tliider these forlorn circumstances widi unmitigable 
cruelty. Indignation and resentment seemed now 
for the first time to penetrate my mind. I knewnis 
Ittiseiy sa well) I was so fully acquainted with i^ 
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came, and strongly impressed wi^ the idea of its 
being unmerited, that, while I 8uff(^red deeply, I still 
continued to pity, rather than hate, my persecut(»r. 
But this incident introduced some change into my 
feelings. I said, '* Surely he might now believe 
that he had sufficiently disarmed me, and might at 
length suffer me to be at peace. At least, ought he 
not to be contented to leave me to my fate, the peril-, 
ous and uncertain condition of an escaped felon, 
instead of thus whetting the animosity and vigilance 
of my countrymen against me ? Were his inter^ 
ference on my behaJif in opposition to the stem 
severity of Mr. Forester, and his various acts of 
kindness -since, a mere part that he played in order 
tQ lull me into patience? Was he perpetually 
haunted with the fear of a^ ample retaliation, and 
for that purpose did he personate remorse, at the 
very moment that be was secretly keeping every 
engine at play that could secure my destruction f 
The very suspicion of such a fact filled me with 
mexpressible horror, and struck a 9udden chill 
through eveiy fibre of my frame. 

My wouna was by this time completely healed, 
and it became absolutely necessary that I should 
form some determination respecting the future. My 
habits of thinking were such as gave me an uncon- 
trollable repugnance to the vocation of my hosts. I 
did not indeed feel that- aversion and abhorrence to 
the men which are commonly entertained. I saw 
and respected their good qualities and their virtues. 
I was by no means inclined to believe them worse 
men, or more hostile in their dispositions to the wel- 
fare of their species, than the generality of those 
that look down upon them with most censure. But 
though I did not cea^e to love them as individuals,' 
my eyes were perfectly open to their mistakes. If 
J ahould QtherwiAe have been in danger of being mis* 
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led, it was my fortune to have studied felons in a 
jail before I studied them in their state of compara* 
tive prosperity ; and this was an infallible antidpte 
to the poison. I saw that in this profession were 
exerted uncommon energy, ingenuity, and fortitude,^ 
and I could not help recollecting how admirably 
beneficial such qualities might be made in the great 
theatre of human affairs ; while, in their present 
direction, they were thrown away upon purposes 
diametrically at war with the first interests of human 
society. Nor were their proceedings less injurious 
to their own interest than incompatible « with the 
general welfare. The man who risks or sacrifices 
his life for the public cause is rewarded with the 
testimony of an approving conscience i but persons 
who wantonly defy the necessary, though atrociously 
exaggerated,precautionsof government in the matter 
of property, at ^e same time that they commit an 
alarming hostility against the whole, are, as to their 
own concerns, scarcely less absurd and self-neglect- 
ful than the man who should set himself up as a mark 
for a file of musketeers to shoot at. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I not only de- 
termined that I woidd have no share in their occu- 
pation myself, but thought I could not do less, in 
return for the benefits I had received from thenif 
than endeavour to dissuade them firom an employ* 
ment in which they must themselves be the greatest 
sufferers. My expostulation met with a various 
reception. All the persons to whom it was addressed 
had been tolerably successful in persuading them- 
selves of the innocence of their calling; and what 
remained of doubt in their mind was smothered, 
and, so to speak, laboriously forgotten. Some of 
them laughed at my argmnente, as a ridiculous piefbe 
of missionary quixotism. Others, and particularly 
the captain, repelled them with the boldness of a 
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man that kno.ws he has got the strongest side. Bat 
^s sentiment of ease and self-satisfaction did not 
long remain. Thejr had been iised to arguments 
derived from religion and the saeredness of law. 
They had long ago shidLen these from them as sa 
many prejudices. Bift my view of the stdjject ap- 
pealed to principles which they could not cmitest^ 
and had by no means the sir of that customary re- 
proof which is for ever dinned in our ears without 
finding one responsive chord in our hearts. Urged, 
as they now were, with objections imexpected and 
cogent, some of those to \ihom I addressed them 
began to grow peevish and impatient of the intru- 
sive remonstrance. But this was by no means the 
case with Mr. Raymond, He was possessed of a 
candour that I have seldom seen equalled. He 
was surprised to hear objections so powerful to that 
which, as a matter of speculation, he believed he 
had examined on all sides. He revolved them with 
impartiality and care. He admitted them slowly, 
but he at length fully admitted them. He had now 
but one rejoinder in reserve. 

" Alas ! Williams," said he, " it would have been 
fortunate for me if Uiese views had been presented 
to me previously to my embracing my present pro- 
fession. It is now too late. Those very law» 
which, by a perception of their iniquity, drove me 
to what I am preclude my return. Qod, we are 
told, judges of men by what they are at the period 
of arraignment, and whatever be their crimes, if 
they have seen and abjured the folly of those crimes^ 
receives them to favour. But the institutions of 
countries that profess to worship this Grod admit n^ 
such distinctions. They leave no room for amend- 
ment, and seem to have a brutal delight in ccmfound- 
ing the demerits of offenders. It signifies not 
what is the character of the individual at the hous 
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of trial. How changed, how spotless, and how 
useful, avails him notmng. If they discover at the 
distance of fourteen* or of forty yearsf an actaoii 
for which the law ordains that lus life shall he the 
forfeit, though the interval should have been spem 
with the purity of a saint and the devotedness of a 
patriot, they disdain to inquire into it What, then, 
can I do 1 Am I not compelled to go (m in folly, 
having once begun f 



CHAPTER IX. 

I WAS extremely affected by this plea. I coold 
only answer, that Mr. Raymond must himself be 
the best judge of the course it became him to hold; 
I trusted the case was not so desperate as he 
imagined. 

This subject was pursued no forther, and was in. 
some degree driven from my thoughts by an inci- 
dent of a very extraordinary nature. 

I have already mentioned the animosity that wa$ 
entertained against me by the infernal portress of 
this solitary mansion. Gines, the expelled member 
of the gang, had been her particular favourite. She 
submitted to his exile indeed, because her genius 
felt subdued by the energy and inherent superiority 
of Mr. Raymond ; but she submitted with murmur- 
ing «nd discontent Not daring to resent the con- 
duct of the principal in this affair, she collected all 
the bitterness of her spirit against me. 

To the unpardonable offence I had thus committed 

^ Eugene Aram. See Annual Register fin- 17^. 
tWUUam' Andrew Home. Ibid. 
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in. ^ first instance, were added the reasonings I 
had lately offered against the profession of robbery. 
Robbery was a fundamental article in the creed of 
this hoary veteito, and she listened to my objec* 
tions with the same tinaffected astonishment and 
horror that an old woman of other habits would lis- 
ten to one who objected to the agonies and dissolu- 
tion of the Creator of the world or to the garment 
of imputed righteousness prepared to envelop the 
souls of the elect. Like the religious bigot, she 
was sufficiently disposed to avenge an hostility 
against h«r opinions by the weapons of sublunary 
warfare. 

Meanwhile T had smiled at the impotence of her 
malice, a4 an object of contempt rather than alarm. 
Stte perceived, as I imagine, the slight estimation 
m wluch I held her, and this did not a little increase 
the perturbation of her thoughts* 

One day I was left alone, with no other person 
In the house than this swarthy sybil. The Uiieves 
had set out upon an expedition about two hours afier 
sunset on the preceding evening, and had not re- 
turned, as they were accustomed to do, before day- 
break the next morning. This was a circumstance 
that sometimes occurred, and therefore did not pro- 
duce any extraorctinary alarm. At one time the 
scent of {Hrey would lead them beyond the bounds 
Ihey had prescribed themselves, and at another the 
fear of pursuit ; the life of a thief is always un- 
certain. The old woman had been preparing dur- 
ing thte night for the meal to which they would 
expect ts sit down as soon as might be after their 
return. 

For m3r8elf, I had learned from their habits to be 
uititifierent to the regular return of the different parts 
of the day, and in some degree to turn day into 
night, and night into day. I had been now several 
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weeks in this residence, and the season was consid- 
erably advanced. I had passed some hours during 
the night in ruminating on my situation. The ehar- 
.acter and manners of the men among whom I lived 
were disgusting to me. Their brutal ignorance, 
their ferocious habits, and their coarse behaviour, 
instead of becoming more tolerable by custom, 
hourly added force to my original aversion. TTie 
uncommon vigour of their minds, and acuteness of 
their invention in the business they pursued, com- 
pared with the odiousness of that business and their 
habitual depravity, awakened in me sensations too 
painful to be endured. Moral disapprobation, at 
least in a mind unsubdued by philosophy, I found to 
be one of the most fertile sources of disquiet and 
uneasiness. From this pain the society of Mr. 
Ra3rmond by no means relieved me. He was in- 
deed eminently superior to the vices of the rest ; 
but I did not Less exquisitely feel how much he was 
out of his place, how disproportionably associated, 
Dr how conxemptibly employed. I had attempted 
to counteract the errors under which he and his 
companions laboured ; but I had found the obsta- 
cles that presented themselves greater tlian I had 
imagined. 

Wl^at was I to do^ Was I to wait the issue of 
this my missionary undertaking, or was I to with- 
draw myself immediately 1 When I withdrew, ought 
that to be done privately, or with an open avowal of 
my design, and an endeavour to supply by the force 
of example what was deficient in my arguments? 
It was certainly improper, as I declined all partici- 
pation in the pursuits of tiiese men, did not pay my 
contribution of hazard to the means by which they 
subsisted, and had no congeniality wi^ their habits, 
that I should continue to reside with them longer 
than was absolutely necessary. There was one 
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circumstance that rendered this deliberation particu- 
larly pressing. They intended in a few days re- 
moying from their present habitation to a haunt to 
which they were accustomed, in a distant county. If 
I did not propose to continue with them, it would 
perhaps be wrong to accompany them in this re- 
moval. The state of calamity to which my inexo- 
rable prosecutor had reduced me had made the 
encounter even of a den of robbers a fortunate 
adventure. But the time that had since elapsed had 
probably been sufficient to relax the keenness of the 
quest that was made afler me. I sighed for that 
sohtude and obscurity, that retreat from the vexa- 
tions of the world and the voice even of common 
fame, which I had proposed to myself when I broke 
my prison. 

Such were the meditations which now occupied 
my mind. At length I grew fatigued with continual 
contemplation, and to reheve myself pulled out a 
pocket Horace, the legacy of my beloved Brightwel ! 
I read with avidity the epistle in which he so beau- 
tifully describes to Fuscus, the grammarian, the 
pleasures of rural tranquillity and independence. By 
this time the sun rose 'from behind the eastern hills, 
and I opened my casement to contemplate it. The 
day commenced with peculiar brilliancy, and was 
accompanied with all those charms which the poets 
of nature, as they have been styled, have so much 
delighted to describe. There was something in this 
scene, particularly as succeeding to the active exer- 
tions of intellect, that soothed the mind to com- 
posure. Insensibly a confused revery invaded my 
faculties ; I withdrew from the window, threw my- 
self upon the bed, and fell asleep. 

I do not recollect the precise images which in this 
situation passed through my thoughts, but I know 
that they concluded with the idea of some person, 
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the agent of Mr. Falklaifid, approaeliiBg to assassi- 
nate me. This thought had probably been suggested 
by the project I meditated of entering once again 
into the world, and throwing myself within the 
isphere of his possible vengeance. I imagined that 
the design of the murderer was to come upon me 
by surprise, that I was a\eare of his design, and 
yiet, by some fascination, had no thought of evading 
it. I heard the steps of the murderer as he caih 
tiously approached. I seemed to listen to his con- 
strained yetv audible breathings. He came up to 
the corner where I was placed, and then stopp^ 

The idea became too terrible ; I started, opened 
my eyes, and beheld the execrable hag before men- 
lioned standing over me with a butcher's cleaver. 
I shifted my situation with a speed that seemed too 
S¥dfl for volition, and the blow already aimed at my 
Bcull sunk impotent upon the bed. Before she 
could wholly recover her posture I sprung upon 
tier, seized hold of the weapon, and had nearly 
wrested it from her. But in a moment she resumed 
her strength and her desperate purpose, and we had 
a furious struggle — she impelled by inveterate mal- 
ice, and I resisting for my life. Her vigour was 
truly Amazonian, and at no time had I ever occainon 
to contend with a more formidable opponent. Her 
glance was rapid and exact, and the shock with 
which from time to time she impelled her whole 
frame inconceivably vehement At length I was 
victorious, took from her the instrument of death, 
and threw her upon the ground. Till now the ear- 
nestness of her exertions had curbed her ra^e ; but 
now she gnashed with her teeth, her eyes seemed 
as if starting from their sockets, and her body 
heaved with uncontrollable insanity. 
. '* Rascal ! devil !** she exclaimed, ** what do you 
mean to do to me 2" 
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Till now the sceae had passed unmtemipted by a 
single word. 

" Nothing," I replied : ** begone, infernal witch J 
a^id leave me to myself." 

"Leave you! No: I will thrust my fingers 
through your ribs, and drink your blood !^ — You 
conquer me ? — Ha, ha ! — ^Yes, yes ; you shall ! — ^I 
will sit upon you, and press you to hell ! I will 
ipast you with brimstone, and dash your entrails 
m|o your eyes ! Ha, ha ! — ^ha !" 

Saying this, she sprung up, and prepared to attack 
me with redoubled fury. I seized her hands, and 
compelled her to sit upon the bed. Thus restrained, 
she continued to express the tumult of her thoughts 
by grinning, by certain furious motions of her head, 
and by occasional vehement efforts to disengage 
herself from my grasp. These contortions and 
starts were of the nature of those fits in which the 
ps^tients are commonly supposed to need three or 
four persons to hold them. But I found by expe- 
rience that, imder the circumstances in which I was 
placed, my single strength was sufiicient. The 
spectacle of her emotions was inconceivably fright- 
ful. Her violence at length, however, began to 
abate, and she became convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of the contest. 

"Let me go!" said she. "Why do you hold 
me ? I will not be held." 

" I wanted you gone from the first," replied I. 
**Are you contented to go nowf 

"Yes, I tell you, misbegotten villain! Yea^ 
rascal!" 

I immediately loosed my hold* She fiew to the 
door, and, holdmg it in her hand, said, " I will be 
the death of you yet : you shall not be your own 
man twenty-four hours longer !" With these words 
she shut the door, and locked it upon me. An 
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action so totally unexpected startled me. WTuther 
■was she gone ? What was it she intended ? To 
perish by the machinations of such a hag as this 
was a thought not to be endured. Death in any 
form brought upon us by surprise, and for which 
the mind has had no time to prepare, is inexpressi- 
bly terrible. My thoughts wandered in breathless 
horror and concision, and all within was uproar. I 
endeavoured to break the door, but in vain. I went 
round the room in search of some tool to assist me. 
At length I rushed against it with a desperate effort, 
to which it yielded, and had nearly thrown me from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom. 

I descended with all possible caution and vigi- 
lance. I entered the room which served us for a 
kitchen, but it was deserted. I searched every other 
apartment in vain. I went out among the ruins ; 
still I discovered nothing of my late assailant. It 
was extraordinary: what could be become of her? 
what was I to conclude from her disappearance ? I 
reflected on her parting menace, — '^ I should not be 
my own man twenty-four hours longer." It was 
mysterious ! it did not efeem to be the menace of 
assassination. 

Suddenly the recollection of the handbill brought 
lo us by Larkins rushed upon my memory. Was 
it possible that she alluded to that in her parting 
words? Would she set out upon such an expe- 
dition by herself? Was it not dangerous to the whole 
fraternity, if, without the smallest precaution, she 
should bring the officers of justice in the midst of 
them ? It was perhaps improbable she would en- 
gage in an undertaking thus desperate. It was not, 
however, easy to answer for the conduct of a person 
in her state of mind. Should I wait, and risk the 
preservation of my liberty upon the issue ? 

To this question I returned an immedi.ate nega- 
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^c. I had resolved in a short time to quit my 
present situation, and the diflFerence of a little sooner 
or a little later could not be very material. It 
promised to be neither agreeable nor prudent for 
me to remain under the same roof with a person 
who had manifested such a fierce and inexpiable 
hostility. But the consideration which had inex-^ 
pressibly the most weight with me belonged to the 
ideas of imprisonment, trial, and death. The longer 
they had formed the subject of my contemplation, 
the more forcibly was I impelled to avoid them. I 
had entered upon a system of action for that pur- 
pose ; I had already made many sacrifices ; and I 
believed that I would never miscarry in this project 
through any neglect of mine. The thought of what 
was reserved for me by my p^secutors sickened 
my very soul ; and the more intimately I was ac- 
quainted with oppression and injustice, the more 
deeply was I penetrated with the abhorrence to 
which they are entitled. 

Such were the reasons that determined me in- 
stantly, abruptly, without leave-taking, or acknow- 
ledgment for the peculiar and repeated favours X had 
received, to quit a habitation to which, for six weeks, 
I had apparently been indebted for protection from 
trial, conviction, and an ignominious death. I had 
come hither penniless; I quitted my abode with* 
the sum of a few guineas in my possession, Mr. 
Raymond having insisted upon my taking a share 
at the time that each man received his dividend 
from the common stock. Though I had reason to 
suppose that the heat of the pursuit against me 
would be somewhat remitted by the time that had 
elapsed, the magnitude of the mischief that, in an 
unfavourable event, might fall on me, determined 
me to neglect no imaginable precaution. I reco^ 
leeted the handbill which was the source of my 
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present alarm, and conceired that one of the prm* 
cipal dangers which threatened me was the recog- 
nition of my person, either by such as had pre- 
viously known me, or even by strangers. It seemed 
prudent, therefore, to disguise it as effectually as I 
could. For this purpose I had recourse to a parcel 
of tattered garments, that lay in a neglected comer 
of our habitation. The disguise I chose was that 
of a beggar. Upon this plan, I threw off my shirt ; 
I tied a handkerchief about my head, with which I 
took care to cover one of my eyes ; over this I 
drew a piece of an old woollen nightcap. I selected 
the worst apparel I could find ; and this I reduced 
to a still more deplorable condition, by rents that I 
purposely made in various places. Thus equipped, 
I surveyed myself in a looking-glass. I had ren- 
dered my appearance complete ; nor Would any one 
have suspected that I was not one' of the fraternity 
to which I assumed to belong. I said, " This is 
the form in which tyranny and injustice oblige me 
to seek for refoge: but better, a thousand times 
better is it, thus to incur contempt with the dregs 
of mankind, than trust to the tender mercies of our 
superiors T 



CHAPTER X. 

Thb only rule that I laid down to myself in tra^ 
versing the forest was to take a direction as oppo- 
site as possible to that which led to the scene of my 
lal;l imprisonment After about two hours' walking 
I arrived at &e termination of this ruder scene, and 
reached that part of &e country which is enclosed 
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and cultivated. Here I sat down by the dde of a 
brook, and puUing out a crust of bread which I had 
brought away with me, rested and refreshed my- 
self. While I continued in this place, I began to 
ruminate upon the plan I should lay down for my 
(uture proceedings ; and my propensity now led me, 
as it had done in a former instance, to fix upon the 
capkal, which I believed, besides its other recom- 
mendations, would prove the safest place for con- 
cealment. During these thoughts I saw a couple 
of peasants passing at a small cUstance, and inquired 
t>f diem respecting the Lcmdon road. By their de- 
scription I understood that the most immediate way 
woidd be to repass a part of the forest, and that it 
would be necessary to approach considerably nearer 
to the county-town dian I was at the spot which I 
had at present reach^. I did not imagine that this 
could be a circumstance of considerable importance. 
My disguise appeared to be a sufficient security 
against momentary danger; and I theifefore took a 
padi, though not the most direct one, which led to- 
wards the point they suggested. 

Some of the occtirrences of the day are deserving 
to be m^iUoned. As I passed al<mg a road which 
lay in my way for a few miles, I saw « carriage 
advancing in the opposite direction. I debated* with 
myself for a moment, whether I should pass it with- 
out notice, or should take this occasion, by voice 
OT gesture, of making an essay of my trade. This 
idle disquisition was, however, speedily driven from 
my mind when I perceived that the carriage was 
Mr. Falkland's. The suddenness of the encounter 
struck me with terror, though perhaps it would have 
been difficult for calm reflectaon to have discovered 
any considerable danger. I withdrew from the road, 
and fi^^&ed behind a hedge till it should have com* 
pletely gone by. I was too much occupied with my 
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own feelings to venture to examine whether or no 
the terrible adversary of my peace were in the car- 
riage. I persuaded myself that he was. I looked 
afler the equipage, and exclaimed, '* There you may 
see the luxurious accommodations and appendages 
of guilt, and here the forlomness that awaits upon 
innocence !*' — l was to blame to imagine that my 
case was singular in that respect. I only mention 
it to show how the most trivial circumstance con- 
tributes to imbitter the cup to the man of adversity. 
The thought, however, was a transient one. I had 
learned this lesson from my sufferings, not to in- 
dulge in the luxury of discontent As my mind 
recovered its tranquillity, I began to inquire whether 
the phenomenon I had just seen could have any 
relation to myself. But though my mind was ex- 
tremely inquisitive and versatile in this respect, I 
could discover no sufficient ground upon which to 
build a judgment. 

At night I entered a little public-house at the ex- 
tremity of a village, and, seating myself in a comer 
of the kitchen, asked for some bread and cheese. 
While I was sitting at my repast, three or four 
labourers came in for a little refreshment after their 
work. Ideas respecting the inequality of rank per- 
vade every order in society ; and as my appear- 
ance was meaner and more contemptible than theirs, 
I found it expedient to give way to these gentiy of 
a village alehouse, and remove to an obscurer sta- 
tion. I was surprised, and not a little startled, to 
find them fall almost immediately intp conversation 
about my history, whom, with a slight variation of 
circumstances, they styled the notorious house-, 
breaker. Kit Williams. 

" Damn the fellow," said one of them, ** one never 
hears of any thing else. 0' my life, I think he 
makes talk for the whole country.** 
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"That is very true," replied anotl^r. "I was 
at the market-town to-day to sell some oats for my 
master, and there was a hue and cry some of them 
thought they had got him, but it was a false alarm." 

" That hundred guineas is a fine thing," rejoined 
the first. *^ I should be glad if so be as how it fell 
in my way." 

** For the matter of that," said his companion, " I 
should like a hundred guineas as well as another. 
But I cannot be of your mind for all that I should 
never think money would do me any good that had 
been the means of bringing a Christian creature to 
the gallows." 

** Poh, that is all my granny ! Some folks must 
be hanged, to keep the wheels of our state-folks 
a-going. Besides, I could forgive the fellow all his 
other robberies, but that he should have been so 
hardened as to break the house of his own master 
at last, that is too bad." 

"Lord! lord!" replied the other, "I see you 
know nothing of the matter ! I will tell you how 
it was, as I learned it at the town. I question 
whether he ever robbed his master at all. But, 
hark you! you must know as how that Squire 
Falkland was once tried for murder" — 

" Yes, yes, we know that" 

•' WeU, he was as innocent as the child unborn. 
But I supposes as how he is a little soft or so. 
And so Kit Williams — Kit is a devilish cunning 
fellow, you may judge that from his breaking prison 
no less than five times, — so, I say, he threatened 
to bring his master to trial at 'size all over again, 
and 80 frightened him, and got money from him at 
divers times. Till at last one Squire Forester, a 
relation of t'other, found it all out And he made 
the hell of a rumpus, and sent away Kit to prison 
ki a twinky ; and I believe he would have been 
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lianged : for when two sqidres laj dieir hdads to- 
gethe)-, they do not mudi matter law, you know ; or 
else they twist the law to their own ends, I cannot 
exactly say which ; hut it is much at one when the 
poor fellow's breath is out of his body." 

Though this story was very circmnstantiaUy told, 
and Vith a sufficient detail of particulars, it did not 
pass unquestioned. Each man maintained the just- 
ness of his own statement, and the dispute was 
long and obstinately pursued* Historians and com- 
mentators at length withdrew together. The ter- 
rors with which I was seized when this conversa- 
tion began were extreme. I stole a sidelong 
glance to one quarter and another, to observe if 
any man's attention was turned upon me. I trenh 
bled as if in an ague^fit ; and, at &-st, felt continual 
impulses to quit the house, and take to my heels* 
I drew closer to my comer, held aside my head, 
and seemed from time to time to undergo a total 
revolution of the animal economy. 

At length the tide of ideas tnmed. Perceiving 
Ikey paid no attention to me, the recollection of the 
^ill security my disguise afibrded recurred strongly 
to my thoughts ; and I began inwardly to exult, 
though I did not venture to obtrude myself to ex- 
amination. By degrees I began to be amused at 
the absurdity of their tales, and the variety of the 
falsehoods I heard asserted around me. My soul 
seemed to expand ; I felt a pride in the self-pos- 
session and lightness of heart with which I could 
listen to the scene ; and I determined to prolong and 
heighten the enjoyment. Accordingly, when they 
were withdrawn, I addressed myiself to our hostess, 
a buxom, bluff, good-humoured widow, and asked 
what sort of a man this Kit Williams might be t 
She replied, that, as she was informed, he was as 
handsome, likely a lad, as any in four counties 
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f&oiid ; and that she loved him for his cleverness 
by which he outwitted all the keepers they could 
set over him, and made his way through stone 
walls ajs if they were so many cobwebs. I ob- 
served, that the country was so thoroughly alarmed, 
that I did not think it possible he should escape 
the pursuit that was set up ailer him. This idea 
excited her immediate indignation: she said, she 
hoped he was far enough away by this time ; but if 
not, she wished the curse of God might light on 
them that betrayed so noble a fellow to an igno- 
minious end ! — ^Though she liule thought that the 
person of whom she spoke was so near her, yet 
the ^incete and generous warmth with which she 
interested herself in my behalf gave me consider- 
able pleasure. With this sensation to sweeten the 
fatigues of the day and the calamities of my situa- 
tion, I retired from the kitchen to a neighbouring 
bam, laid myself down upon some straw, and fell 
into a profound sleep. 

The next day about noon, as I was pursuing my 
journey, I was overtaken by two men on horse- 
back, who stopped me, to inquire respecting a per- 
son that they supposed might have passed along 
that road. As they proceeded in their description, 
I perceived, with astonishment and terror, that I 
was myself Ae person to whom their questions re- 
lated. They entered into a tolerably accurate de- 
tail of the various characteristics by which my 
person might best be distinguished. They said, 
they had good reason to believe that I had been 
seen at a place in that county the very day before. 
While they were speaking a third person, who had 
fallen behind, came up ; and my alarm was gready 
increased upon seeing that this person was the 
servant of Mr. Forester, who had visited me in 
prison about a fortnight before my escape. My 
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best resource in this crisis was composure and ap» 
parent indifTerence. It was fortunate for me that 
my disguise was so complete that the eye of Mr. 
Falkland itself could scarcely have penetrated it 
I had been aware for some time before that this 
was a refuge which events might make neeessaiy, 
and had endeavoured to arrange and methodise my 
ideas upon the subject. From my youth I had 
possessed a considerable facility in the art of imi- 
tation ; and when I quitted my retreat in the habita- 
tion of Mr. Raymond, I adopted, along with my beg- 
gar's attire, a peculiar slouching and clownish gait, 
to be used whenever there should appear the least 
chance of my being observed, together with an Irish 
brogue which I had had an opportunity of stud3dng in 
my prison. Such are the miserable expedients, and 
so great the studied artifice, which man, who never 
deserves the name of manhood but in proportion as 
he is erect and independent, may find it necessary 
to employ, for the purpose of eluding the inexorable 
animosity and unfeeling tyranny of his fellow-man ! 
I had made use of this brogue, though I have not 
thought it necessary to write it down in my narra- 
tive, in the conversation of the village alehouse. 
Mr. Forester's servant, as he came up, observed 
that his companions were engaged in conversation 
with me ; and, guessing at the subject, asked whe- 
ther they had gained any intelligence. He added 
to the information at which they had already hinted, 
that a resolution was taken to spare neither diligence 
nor expense for my discovery and apprehension ; 
and that they were satisfied, if I were above ground 
and in the kingdom, it would be impossible for me 
to escape them. 

Every new incident that had occurred to me 
tended to impress upon my mind the extreme danger 
to which I was exposed. I could almost have 
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imagined that I was the sole subject of general at- 
tention, and that the whole world was in arms to 
exterminate me. The very idea tingled through 
every fibre of my frame. But, terrible as it appeared 
to my imagination, it did but give new energy to 
my purpose ; and I determined that I would not 
voluntanly resign the field, that is, literally speak- 
ing, my neck to the cord of the executioner, notwith- 
standing the greatest superiority in my assailants. 
But the incidents which had befallen me, though they 
did not change my purpose, induced me to ex- 
amine over again the means by which it might be 
ejected. The consequence of this revisal was, to 
determine me to bend my course to the nearest 
seaport on the west side of the island, and trans- 
port myself to Ireland. I cannot now tell what it 
was that inclined me to prefer this scheme to that 
which I had originally formed. Perhaps the latter, 
which had been for some time present to my imagi- 
nation, for that reason appeared the more obvious 
of the, two; and I found an appearance of Com- 
plexity, which the mind did not stay to explain, in 
substituting the other in its stead. 

I arrived without further impediment at the place 
from which I intended to sail, inquired for a ves- 
sel, which I found ready to put to sea in a few 
hours, and agreed with the captain for my passage. 
Ireland had to me the disadvantage of being a de- 
pendency of the British government, and therefore 
a place of less security than most other countries 
which are divided from it by the ocean. To judge 
from the diligence with which I seemed to be pur- 
sued in England, it was not improbable that the 
zeal of my persecutors might follow me to the 
other side of the channel. It was, however, suffi- 
ciently agreeable to my mind, that I was upon the 
point of being removed one step farther from the 
danger which was so grievous to my imagination. 
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Could there be any peril in the short intervi^ 
that was to elapse, before the vessel was to wei^ 
andior and quit the English shore ! Probably not. 
A very short time had intervened between my deter^ 
mination for the sea and my arrival at this place ; anc) 
if any new alarm had been given to my prosecti^ 
tors, it proceeded from the old woman a very few 
days before. I hoped I had anticipated their dih- 
gence. Meanwhile, that I might neglect no reason- 
able precaution, I went instandy on board, resolved 
that I would not unnecessarily, by walking the 
streets of the town, expose myself to any untoward 
accident. This was the first time I had, upon any 
occasion, taken leave of my native country. 



CHAPTER XL 

Ths time was now nearly elapsed that was 
prescribed for our stay, and orders for weighing 
anchor were every moment expected, when we were 
hailed by a boat from the shore, with two othei 
men in it besides those that rowed. They entered 
our vessel in an instant. They were officers of 
justice. The passengers, five persons besides my- 
self, were ordered upon deck for examination. I 
was inexpressibly disturbed at the occurrence of 
such a circumstance in so unseasonable a moment 
I took it for granted that it was of me they were 
in search. Was it possible that, by any unaccount- 
able accident, they should have got an intimation 
of my disguise ? It was infinitely more distress- 
ing to encounter them upon this narrow stage, and 
under these pointed circumstances, than, as I had 
before encountered my pursuers, under the appear- 
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Slice of an indifferent person. My recollection, 
howeirer, did n9t forsake me. I confided in my 
ccmscious disguise and my Irish brogue, as a lock 
of dependence against all accidents. 

No sooner did we appear upon deck than, to my 
great consternation, I could observe the attention of 
our guests principally turned upon me. They 
asked a few frivolous questions of such of my fellow- 
passengers as happened to be nearest to them ; and 
then, turning to me, inquired my name, who I was, 
whence I came, and what had brought me there ? 
I had scarcely opened my mouth. to reply, when, 
with one consent, they laid hold of me,' said I was 
their prisoner, and declared that my accent, toge- 
ther with the correspondence of my person, would 
be sufficient to convict me before any court in 
England. I was hurried out of the vessel into the 
boat in which they came, and seated between them, 
as if by way of precaution, lest I should spring 
overboautl, and by any means escape them. 

I now took it for granted that I was once more 
in the power of Mr. Falkland ; and the idea was 
insupportably mortifying and oppressive to my 
imagination. Escape ftom his pursuit, freedom 
from his tyranny, were objects upon which my 
whole soul was bent Could no human ingenuity 
and exertion effect them? Did hi(3 power reach 
through all space, and his eye penetrate every con- 
ceahnent ? Was he like that mysterious being, to 
protect us from whose fierce revenge mountains and 
UUs, we are told, might fall on us in vain ? No 
idea is more heart-sickening and tremendous than 
this. But in my case it was not a subject of 
reasoning or of faith ; I could derive no comfort, 
either directly from the unbelief which, upon .religious 
subjects, some men avow to their own minds; or se- 
cretly from the remoteness and incomprehensibility 
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of the conception : it was an affair of sen8&; I fdt 
the fangs of the tiger striking deep into my heart 
But though this impression was at first exceed- 
ingly strong, and accompanied with its usual at- 
tendants of dejection and pusillanimity, my mind 
soon began, as it were, mechanically, to turn upon 
the consideration of the distance between this sesb- 
poit and my county prison, and the various oppor- 
tunities of escape that might offer themselves in the 
interval. My first duty was to avoid betraying 
myself more than it might afterward appear I was 
betrayed already. It was possible that, though ap- 
prehended, my apprehension might have been deter- 
mined on upon some slight score, and that, by my 
dexterity, I might render my dismission as sudden 
as my arrest had been. It was even possible that 
I had been seized through a mistake, and that the 
present measure might have no connexion with 
Mr. Falkland's affair. Upon every supposition, it 
was my business to gain information. In my pas- 
sage from the ship to the town I did not utter a 
word. My conductors commented on my sulki- 
ness ; but remarked that it would avail me nothing 
— I should infallibly swing, as it was never known 
that any body got off who was tried for robbing his 
majesty's mail. It is difficult to conceive the light- 
ness of heart which was communicated to me by 
these words : I persisted, however, in the silence I 
had meditated. From the rest of their conversation, 
which was sufficiently voluble, I learned that the 
mail from Edinburgh to London had been robbed 
about ten days before by two Irishmen, that one of 
them was already secured, and that I was taken up 
upon suspicion of bemg the other. They had a 
description of his person, which, though, as I afteii 
ward found, it disagreed from mine in several m^ 
terial articles^ appeared to them to tally to t^ 
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minutest tittle. The intelligence that the whole 
proceeding against me was founded in a mistake 
took an oppressive load from my mind. I believed 
that I shoidd immediately be able to establish my 
innocence, to the satisfaction of any magistrate in 
the kingdom ; and though crossed in my plans, aod 
thwarted in my design of quitting tiie island, even 
afler I was already at' sea, this was but a trifling 
inconvenience compared with what I had had but 
too much reason to fear. 

As soon as we came ashore, I was conducted to 
the house of a justice of peace, a man who had 
formerly been the captain of a collier, but who, 
having been successful in the world, had quitted 
this wandering life, and for some years had had the 
honour to reinresent his majesty's person. We were 
detained for some time in a sort of anteroom, wait- 
ing his reverence's leisure. The persons by whom 
I had been taken up were experienced in their trade, 
and insisted upon employing this interval in search- 
ing me, in presence of two of his worship's ser- 
vants. They found upon me fifleen guineas and 
some silver. They required me to strip myself 
perfectly naked, that they might examine whether I 
had bank-notes concealed any where about my 
person. They took up the detached parcels of my 
miserable attire as I threw it from me, and felt them 
one by one, to discover whether the articles of which 
they were in search might by any device be sewn 
up in them. To all this I submitted without mur- 
muring. It might probably come to the same thing 
at last ; and summary justice was sufficiently coin- 
cident with my views, my principal object being to 
get as soon as possible out of the clutches of the 
respectable persons who now had me in custody. 

This , operation was scarcely completed, before 
we were directed to b^ ushered into his , worship's 
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ipartment My accusers opened the charge, and 
tM him they had been ordered to this to\en, upon 
an intimation that one of the persons who robbed 
the Edinburgh mail was to be found here ; and that 
they had taken me on board a vessel which was by 
this time under sail for Ireland. ^ WeH,** said hu 
worship, ** that is your story ; now let us. hear what 
account the gendeman gives of himselfl What is 
your name— ha, sirrah ? and from what part of Tip- 
perary are you pleased to come ?" I had already 
taken my determination upon this article ; and the 
moment I learned the partici^ars of the charge 
against me, resolved, for the present at least, to lay 
aside my Irish acc^it, and speak my native tongue. 
This I had done in the very few words I had spoken 
to my conductors in the anteroom : they started at 
the metamorphosis ; but they had gone too far for 
it to be possible they should retract, in consistence 
with their honour. I now told the justice that I 
was no Irishman, nor had ever been in that coun- 
try : I was a native of England. This occasioned 
a consultmg of the deposition in which my person 
was supposed to be described, and which my con- 
ductors had brought with them for their direction* 
To be sure, that required that the offender should 
be an Irishman. 

Observing his worship hesitate, I thought this 
was the time to push the matter a little furtiier. I 
referred to the paper, and showed that the descrip* 
tion neither tallied as to height nor complexion. But 
then it did as to years and the colour of the hair ; 
and it was not this gentleman's habit, as he informed 
me, to squabble about trifles, or to let a man's neck 
out of the halter for a pretended flaw of a few inches 
in his stature. " If a man were too short," he said, 
*' there was no remedy like a little stretching." The 
miscalculation in my ease happened to be the oppo- 
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eite T^ay, blit hn reverenbe did noi think iprop&c to 
lose his jest Upon die whole, he was somewhat 
at a loss hoi^ to proceed. 

My conductors obserred this, and began to trem- 
ble for the reward, which, two hours ago, they 
thought as good as in their own pooket. To retaili 
kne in custody they judged to be a safe speculation ; 
if it turned out a mistake at last, they felt little ap- 
prehension of a suit for false imprisonment from a 
poor man, accoutred as I was in rags. They 
therefore urged his worship to comply with their 
views. They toM him that to be sure the evidence 
against me did not prove so strong as for their part 
they heartily wished ft had, but that there were a 
number of suspicious circumstances respecting me. 
When I was brou^t up to them upon die deck of 
the vessel, I spoke as fine an Irish brogue as one 
shall hear ia a summer's day ; and now, all at once, 
there was not the least particle of it left. In 
searching me they had found upon me fifteen guineas; 
bow should a, poor beggar lad, such as I appeared, 
eome honestly by fifteen guineas t Besides, when 
tey had stripped me naked, though my dress was 
so diabby, my skin had all the sleekness of a gen- 
tleman. In fine, for what purpose could a pooir 
beggar, who had never been in Ireland in his life^ 
want to transport himself to that country ? It was 
as clear as the sun that I was no better than I should 
be. This reasoning, together with some significant 
winks and gestures between the justice and the 
plaintiffs, brought him over to their way of think- 
ing. He said I must go to Warwick, where it 
seems the other robber was at present in custody, 
and be confronted with him ; and if then every thing 
appeared fair and satisfactory, I should be dis- 
charged. 

No intelligence could be more terrible than that. 
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which was contamed in these words. That I, who 
had found the whole country in arms against me, 
who was exposed to a pursuit so peculiarly vigilant 
and penetrating, should now be dragged to the very 
centre of the kingdom, without power of accommo- 
dating myself to circumstances, and under the im- 
mediate custody of the officers of justice, seemed 
to my ears almost the same thing as if he had pro- 
nounced upon me a sentence of death ! I strenu- 
ously urged the injustice of this proceeding. I ob- 
served to the magistrate that it was impossible I 
should be the person at whom the description pointed. 
It required an Irishman; I was no Irishman. It i 
described a person shorter than I ; a circumstance 
of all others the least capable of being counter- 
feited. T'here was not the slightest reason for de- 
taining me in custody. I had been already disap- 
pointed of ipy voyage, and lost the money I had 
paid dc^wn, throughthe officiousness of these gen- 
tlemen in apprdiending me. I assured his worship 
that every delay, under my circumstances, was of 
the utmost importance to m6. . It was impossible to 
devise a greater injury to be inflicted on me, than 
the proposal that, instead of being permitted to pro- 
ceed upon my voyage, I should be sent, under arrest, 
into the heart of the kingdom. 

My remonstrances were vain. The justice was 
by no means inclined to digest the being expostu- 
lated with in this manner by a person in the habili- 
ments of a beggar. In the midst of my address he 
would have silenced me for my impertinence, but 
that I spoke with an earnestness with which he was 
wholly imable to contend. When I had finished he 
told me .it was all to no purpose, and that it might 
have been better for me if I had shown myself lessy 
insolent. It was clear that I was a vagabond andt 
a suispicious person. The more earnest I showedj 
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myself to get off, the more reason there was he 
should keep me fast. Perhaps, after all, I should 
turn out to be the felon in question. But, if I was 
not that, he had nO doubt I was worse ; a poacher, 
or, for what he knew, a murderer. He had a kind 
of a notion that he had seen my face before about 
some such affair; out of all doilbt I was ah old 
offender. He had it in his choice to send me to 
hard labour as a vagi»ant, upon the strength of my 
appearance and the contradictions in my story, or 
to order me to Warwick ; and, out of the. sponta- 
neous goodness of his disposition, he chose the 
milder side of the akem^tive. He could assure me 
I should not slip through his fingers. It was of more 
benefit to his majesty's ^government to hang one 
such fellow. as he suspected me to be, than out of 
mistaken tenderness to concern one's self for the 
good of all the beggars in the nation. 

Finding it was impossible to work in the way 1 
desired on a man so fully impressed with his own 
dignity and importance and my utter insignificance, 
I claimed that, at least, the money taken from my 
person should be restored to me. This was granted. 
His worship perhaps suspected that he had stretched 
a point in what he had already done, and was there- 
fore the less unwilling to relax in this incidental 
circumstance. My conductors did not oppose them- 
selves to this indulgence, for a reason that will 
appear in the sequel. The justice, however, en- 
larged upon his clemency in this proceeding. He 
did not know whether he was not exceedmg the 
spirit of his commission in complying with my de- 
mand. So much money in my possession could not 
be honestly come by. But it was his temper to* 
soften, as far as could be done with propriety, the 
strict letter of the kw. 

There were cogent reasons why the gentlemen 
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who had originally taken me into custody chose that 
I should continue in their custody vrhien my exami- 
nation was over. Every man is, in his different 
mode, susceptible to a sense of honour ; and they 
did not choose to encounter the disgrace that would 
accrue to them if justice had been done. Every 
man is in some degree influenced by the love of 
power; and they were willing I should owe any 
benefit I received to their sovereigii grace 'and be- 
nignity, and not to the mere reason of the case. 
It was not, however, an unsubstantial honour and 
barren power that formed the objects of their pur- 
suit : no, their views were deeper than that In a 
word, though they chose diat I should retire firom 
^e seat of justice as I had come before it, a pris- 
oner, yet the tenor of my examination had obhged 
them, in spite of themselves, to suspect that I was 
innocent of the charge alleged against me. Appre- 
h^isive^ therefore, that the^ hundred guineas which 
had been of^ed as a reward for taking the robber 
was completely out of the question in the present 
business, they were content^ to strike at smaller 
game. Having conducted me to an inn, and given 
directions respecting a vehicle for the journey, they 
took me aside, while oae of them addressed, me in 
the fc^lowing manner : — 

"You see, my lad, how the case stands : hey for 
Warwick is the word ! and when we are got there^ 
what may happen then I will not {Pretend for to say. 
Whether you are innocent or no is no business of 
mine ; but you are not such a chicken as to sup- 
pose, if so be as you are innocent, that that will 
make yOur game altogether sure. You say your 
business calls you anodier way, and as how you are 
in haste : I scorns to cross any man in his concerns 
if I can help it. If, therefore, you wUl give us 
them there fifteen shiners, why snug is the word* 
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They are of no use to you ; a beggar* you know, 
18 always at home. For the matter of that, we 
could have had them in the way of business, 'as 
you saw, at the justice's. But I am a man of prin- 
ciple ; 1 loves to do things aboveboard, and scorns 
to extort a shilling from any man.** 

He who is tinctiured with principles of moral dis- 
crimination is apt upon occasion to be run away 
with by his feelings in that respedt, and to forget 
the immediate interest of the moment. I confess, 
that the first sentiment excited in my mind by this 
overture was that of indignation. I was irresistibly 
impelled to give utterance to this feeling, and post- 
pone for a moment the consideration of the future. 
I replied with the severity which so base a proceed- 
ing appeared to deserve. My bear-leaders wete 
considerably surprised with my firmness, but seemed 
to think it beneath them to contest with me the 
principles I delivered. He who had made the ovei^ 
ture contented himself with replying, ** Well, well, 
my lad, do as you will ; you are not the first man 
that has been hanged rather than part with a few 
guineas.'* His words did not pass unheeded by 
me. They were strikingly applicable to my situ^ 
tion, and I was determined not to sitfier the occasion 
to escape me unimproved. 

The pride of these gentlemen, however, was too 
great to admit of furtiber parley for the present 
They left me abruptly ; having first ordered an old 
man, the father of the landlady, to stay in the room 
with me while they were absent. The old man 
they ordered, for security, to lock the door, and put 
the key in his pocket ; at the same time mentioning 
below-stairs the station in which they had left boo, 
that the people of the house might have an eye 
upon what went forward, and not suffer me to escape. 
What was ^ intention of diis maiMBUvre I am unr 
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able certainly to pronoance. Probably it was a sort 
of compromise between their pride and their ava- 
rice ; being desirous, for some reason or other, to 
drop me as soon as convenient, and therefore deter- 
mining to wait the result of my private meditations 
<m the proposal they had made. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

They were no sooner withdrawn than I cast my 
eye upon the old man, and found something ex- 
tremely venerable and interesting in his appearance. 
HIb form was above the middle size. It indicated 
that his strength had been once considerable ; nor 
was it at this time by any means annihilated. His 
hair was in considerable quantity, and was as white 
as the drilled snow. His complexion was healtb- 
ftd and ruddy, at the same time that his face was 
furrowed with wrinkles. In his eye there was re- 
markable vivacity, and his whole countenance was 
strongly expressive of good-nature. The boorish- 
ness of his rank in society was lost in the cultivation 
his mind had derived from habits of sensibility and 
benevolence. 

The view of his figure immediately introduced a 
train of 'ideas into my mind respecting the advan- 
tage to be drawn from the presence of such a per- 
son. The attempt to take any step without his 
consent was hopeless ; for, though I should succeed 
with regard to him, he could easily give the alarm 
to other persons, who would, no doubt, be within 
call. Add to which, I could scarcely have prevailed 
on myself to offer any offence to a person whose 
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first appearance so strongly engaged my affection 
and esteem. In reality my thoughts were turned 
into a different channel. I was impressed with an 
ardent wish to be able to call this man my bene- 
factor. Pursued by a train of ill fortune, I could 
no longer consider myself as a member of society. 
I was a solitary being, cut off from the expectation 
of sympathy, kindness, and the good-will of man- 
kind. I was strongly impelled, by the situation in 
which the present moment placed me, to indulge in 
a luxury which my destiny seemed to have denied. 
I could not conceive the smallest comparison between 
the idea qf deriving my liberty from the sponta- 
neous kindness of a worthy and excellent mind, 
and that of being indebted for it to the selfishness 
and baseness of the worst members of society. It 
was thus that I allowed myself in the wantonness 
of refinement, even in the midst of destruction. 

Guided by these sentiments, I requested his at- 
tention to the circumstances by whiqh I had been 
brought into my present situation. He immediately 
signified his assent, and said he would cheerfully 
listen to any thing I thought proper to conununi- 
cate. I told him, the persons who had just left me 
in charge with him had come to this town for the 
purpose of apprehending some person who had been 
guilty of robbing the mail ; that they had chosen to 
take me up under this warrant, and had conducted 
me before a justice of the peace ; that they had 
soon detected their mistake, the person in question 
being an Irishman, and differing from me both in 
country and stature ; but that, by collusion between 
them and the justice, they were permitted to retain 
me in custody, and pretended to undertake to con- 
duct me to Warwick to confront me with my accom- 
plice ; that, in searching me at the justice's, they 
had found a sum of money in my possession which 
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excited their oaindity, and that they had jiuit been 
proposing to me to gi^e me my liberty upon con- 
dition of my smrendermg this sum into their hands. 
Under these circumstances, I requested him to con- 
sider, whether he would wish to render himself the 
instrument of their extortion. I put myself 4into 
his hands, and solemnly averred the tniUi of the 
facts I had just' stated. If he would assist me in 
my escape, it could have no other effect than to dis- 
appoint the base passions of my conductors. I 
would upon no accomit expose him to any real in- 
eonvenimice ; but I was well assured that the same 
generosity that should prompt him to a good deed, 
would enaUe him effectually to vindicate it when 
done ; and that those who detained me, when they 
had lost sight of their prey, would feel covered 
with confusion, and not dare to take another step 
in the affair. 

The old man listened to what I related with cu- 
riosity and mterest. He said that he had always 
felt an abhorrence to the sort of people who had 
me in their hands ; that he had an aversion to the 
task they had just imposed upon him, but that he 
could not reAise some little disagreeable offices to 
oblige his daughter and son-in-law. He had no 
doubt, fitom my countenance and manner, of the 
truth of what I had asserted to hun. It was an ex- 
traordinaiy request I had made, and be did not 
know what had induced me to think him the sort 
of person to whom, with any prospect of success, 
it might be made. In reality, however, his habits 
of thinking were uncommon, and he felt more than 
half-inclined to act as I desired. One thing at least 
be would ask of me in return, which was to be 
faidifully inf<mned in some degree respecting the 
person he was desired to oblige. What was my 
name? 
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The question came upon me unprepared. But, 
whatever might be the consequence, I could not 
bear to deceive the person by whom it was put, and 
in the circumstances under which it was put. The 
practice of perpetual falsehood is too painful a task. 
I replied that my name was Williams. 

He paused. His eye was fixed upon me. I 
saw his complexion alter at the repetition of that 
word. He proceeded with visible anxiety. 
My ChriBtian name t 
Caleb. 

Good God! it could not be ■ ? He conjured 
iQe by every thing that was sacred to answer him 
fadthAiUy to one question more. I was not — ^no, it 
was impossible — the person who had formerly lived 

servant with Mr. Falkland, of ? 

I told him that, whatever might b6 the meaning ' 
of his question, I would answer him truly. I was 
the individual he mentioned. 

As I uttered these words the old man rose' from 
bis seat. He was sorry that fortune had been so 
unpropitious to him, as for him ever to haye set 
eyes upon me ! I was a monster with whom the 
very earth groaned ! 

I entreated that he would suffer me to explain 
this new misapprehension, as he had done in the 
former instance. I had no doubt that I should, do 
it equally to his satisfaction. 

No! no! no! he would upon no consideration 
admit that his ears should suffer such contamina- ' 
tion. This case and the other were very different 
There was no criminaj upon the face of the earth, 
no murderer, half so detestable as the person who 
could prevail upon himself .to utter the charges I 
had done, by way of reciimination, against so gene- 
rous a master. — ^The old man n^as in a perfect 
agony with the recollection. 
Vol. n.— F 
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At length he calmed himself enough to say^ he 
should nevei" cease to grieve that he had held a 
moment's parley with me. He did not know what 
was the conduct severe justice required of him; 
hilt, since he had come into the knowledge of who 
I was only by my own confession, it was irrecott- 
cilably repugnant to his feelings to make use of that 
knowledge to my injury. Here, therefore, all rela* 
lion between us ceased ; as indeed it would be an 
abuse of words to consider me in the light of a 
human creature. He would do me no mischief; 
but, on the other hand, he would not, for the world, 
be in any way assisting and abetting me. 

I was inexpressibly afiected at the abhorrence 
this good and benevolent creature expressed agamst 
me. I could not be silent ; I endeavoured once and 
again to prevail upon him to hear me. But his deter- 
mination was unalterable. Our contest lasted for 
some time, and he at length terminated it by ring- 
ing the bell, and calling up the waiter. A very 
little while after my conductors entered, and the 
other persons withdrew. 

It was a part of the singularity of my fate that 
it hurried me from one species of anxiety and dis- 
tress to another, too rapidly to suffer any one of 
them to sink deeply into my mind. I am apt to 
believe, in the retrospect, that half the calamities I 
was destined to endure would infallibly have over- 
whelmed and destroyed me. But, as it was, I had 
no leisure to chew the cud upon misfortunes as they 
befell me, but was under the necessity of forgetting 
them, to guard against peril that the next moment 
seemed ready to crushone. ^ 

The behaviour of this incomparable and amiabji 
old man cut me to the heart It was a dreadft 
prognostic for all my future life. But, as I haf 
just observed, my conductors entered, and anothii 
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subject called imperiouBly upon my attention. I 
could have been content, mortified as 1 was at this 
instant, to have been shut up in some impenetrable 
solitude, and to have wrapped myself in inconso- 
lable misery. But the grief I endured had not such 
power over me as that I could be content to risk 
the being led to the gallows. The love of life, and 
still more a hatred against oppression, steeled my 
heart against that species of inertness. In the 
scene that had just passed, I had indulged, as I 
have said, in a wantonness and luxury of refine- 
ment. It was time that indulgence should be brought 
to a period. It was dangerous to trifle any more 
upon the brink of fate ; and, penetrated as I was 
with sadness by the result of my last attempt, I 
was little disposed to unnecessary circumambu- 
ladon. 

I was exactly in the temper in which the gentle- 
men who had me in their power would have desired 
to find me. Accordingly we entered immediately 
upon business; and, after some chaffering, they 
agreed to accept eleven guineas as the price of my 
freedom. To preserve, however, the chariness of 
their reputation, they insisted upon conducting me 
with them for a few miles on the outside of a stage- 
coach. They then pretended that the road they 
had to travel lay in a cross-country direction ; and, 
having quitted the vehicle, they sufiered me, almost 
as soon as it was out of sight, to shake off this 
troublesome association, and follow my own incli- 
nations. It may be worth remarking, by the way, 
that these fellows outwitted themselves at their own 
trade. They had laid hold of me at first under the 
idea of a prize of a hundred guineas ; they had 
since been glad to accept a composition of eleven : 
but a they had retained me a little longer in thei^ 
possessioui they would have found the possibility 

F2 
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of acquiring 4he sum that had originally excited 
their pursuit, upon a different score. 

The mischances that had befallen me, in my late 
attempt to escape from my pursuers by sea, deterred 
me from the thought of repeating that experiment 
I therefore once more returned to the suggestion of 
hiding myself, at least for the present, among the 
crowds of the metropolis. Meanwhile, I by no 
means thought proper to venture by the direct route, 
and the less so, as that was the course which would 
be steered by my late conductors ; but took my road 
along the borders of Wales^ The only incident 
wortfi relating in this place occurred in an attempt 
to cross the Severn in a particular point. The 
n^ode was by a ferry ; but, by some strange inad* 
vertence, t lost my way so completely as to be 
wholly unable that night to reach the ferry, and 
arrive at the town which I had destined for my 
repose. 

This may seem a petty disappointment, in the 
midst of tihe overwhehning considerations that 
might have been expected to engross every thought 
of my mind. Yet it was borne by me with singu- 
lar impatience. I was that day uncommonly fa- 
tigued. Previously to the time that I mistook, or 
at least was aware of the mistake of the road, the 
sky had become black and lowering, and soon after 
the clouds burst down in sheets of rain. I was in 
the midst of a heath, without a tree or covering of 
any sort to shelter me. I was thoroughly drenched 
ix\ a moment. I pushed on with a sort of sullen 
determination. By-and-by the rain gave place to a 
storm of hail. The hsulstones were large and 
frequent 1 was 'ill* defended by the miserable 
covering I wore, and they seemed to cut me in a 
thoiisand directions. The hail-storm subsided, and 
was again succeeded by a heavy rain. By this 
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time it was that I had perceived I was wholly out 
of my road. I could discover neither man nor 
heast, nor habitation of any kind. I walked on, 
measuring at every turn the path it would be proper 
to pursue, but in no instance finding a suMcient 
reason to reject one or pre^r another. My mind 
was bursting with depression and anguish. I mut- 
tered imprecations and murmuring as I passed 
along. I was full of loathing and abhorrence of 
hfe, and all that life carries in its train. After 
wandering without any certain direction for two 
hours, I was overtaken by the night. The scene 
was nearly pathless, and it was vain to think of 
proceeding any farther. 

Here I was, without comfort, without shelter, 
and without food. There was not a particle of my 
covering that was not as wet as if it had been 
fished from^ the bottom of die ocean. My teeth 
ehattered. I trembled in every limb. My heart 
burned with universal fury. At one moment I 
stumbled and ^ fell over some unseen obstacle; at 
another I was turned back by an impediment I 
could not overcome. 

There was no strict connexion between these 
casual inconveniences and the persecution under 
which I laboured. But my distempered thoughts 
confounded them together. I cursed the whole 
system of hiunan existence. I said, '' Here I am, 
an outcast, destined to perish with hunger and cold. 
All m^n desert me. All men hate me. I am 
driven with mortal threats firom the sources of com* 
fort and existence. Aceursed world! that hates 
without a cause, that overwhelms innocence with 
calamities which ought to be spared even to guilt ! 
Accursed world ! dead to every manly sympathy ; 
with eyes of horn and hearts of steel I Why do f 
consent to live any longer? Why do I seek tQ 
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drag on an existence, which, if protracted, must be 
protracted amid the lairs of these human tigera T 

This paroxysm at length exhausted itself. Pres- 
ently after I discovered a solitary shed, which I 
was contented to resort to for shelter. In a comer 
of the shed I found some clean straw. I threw off 
my rags, placed them in a situation where they 
would best be dried, and buried myself amid thu 
friendly warmth. Here I forgot by degrees the 
anguish that had racked me. A wholesome shed 
and fresh straw may seem but scanty benefits ; but 
they offered themselves when least expected, and 
my whole heart was lightened by the encounter. 
Through fatigue of mind and body, it happened in 
this instance, though in general my repose was re- 
markably short, that I slept till almost noon of the 
next day. When I rose^ I found that I was at uo 
great distance from the ferry, which I crossed, and 
entered the town where I intended to have Tested 
the preceding night 

It was market-day. As I passed near the cross, 
I observed two people ' look at me with great ear- 
nestness: after which one of them exclaimed, **! 
will be damned if I do not think that this is the very 
fellow those men were inquiring for who set off an 

hour ago by the coach for ." I was extremely 

alarmed at this information; and, quickening my 
pace, turned sharp down a narrow lane. The mo- 
ment I was out of sight I ran with all the speed I 
could exert, and did not think myself safe till I was 
several miles distant from the place where this in- 
formation had reached my ears. I have always 
believed that the men to whom it related were the 
very persons who had apprehended me on board 
the ship in which I had embarked for Ireland ; that 
by some accident they had met with the descriptioD 
of my person a£ published on the part of Mr. Falk* 
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land ; and that, from puttmg together the circum- 
stances, they had heen led to believe that this was 
the very individual who had lately been. in their 
custody. Indeed, it was a piece of infatuation in 
me, for which I am now unable to account, that, 
after the various indications which had occurred in 
that afiair, proving to them that I was a man in 
critical and peculiar circumstances, I should have 
persisted in wearing the same disguise without the 
smallest alteration. My escape in the preseiit case 
was eminently fortunate. If I had not lost my 
way in consequence of the hail-storm on the pre- 
ceing night, or if I had not so greatly overslept 
mysekT this very nioming, I must almost infallibly, 
have fallen into the hands, of these infernal blood- 
hunters. 

The town they had chosen for their next stage, 
the name of which I had thus caught in the market- 
place, was the town to which, but for this intimation, 
I should have immediately proceeded. As it was, 
I determined to take a road as wide of it as possible. 
In the first place to which I came, in which it wa^ 
practicable to do so, I bought a great-coat, which I 
drew over my beggar's weeds, and a better hat. 
The hat I slouched over my face, and covered one 
of my eyes with a green-silk shade. The hand- 
kerchief, which I had hitherto worn about my head, 
I now tied about the lower part of my visage, so as 
to cover my mouth. By degrees 1 discarded every 
part of my former dress, and wore for my upper 
garment a kind of carman's frock, which, being of 
file better sort, made me look like the son of a repu- 
table farmer of the lower class. Thus equipped, 1 
proceeded on my journey, and ailer a thousand 
alarms, precautions, and circuitous deviations from 
the direct path, arrived safely in London. 
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CHAPTER Xffl. 

Here then was the termination of an immense 
series of labourSf upon which no man could have 
looked back without astonishment, or forward with- 
out a sentiment bordering; on despaii*. It was at a 
price which defies estimation that I had purchased 
this resting-place; whether we consider the efibrta 
it had cost me to escape firom the walls of my 
prison, or the dangers and anxieties to which I had 
been a prey from that hour to the present. 

But why do I call the point at which I was bow 
arrived a > resting-place! Alas, it was diametri- 
cally the reverse ! It was. my first and immediate 
business to review all the projects of disguise I had 
hitherto conceived, to derive every improvement I 
could invent from the practice to which I had been 
subjected, and to manufacture a veil of concealment 
more impenetrable than ev^. This was an efibil 
to which I could see no end* In ordinary cases the 
hue and cry after a supposed offender is a matter of 
temporary operation ; but ordinary cases formed no 
st^dard for the colossal intelligence of Mr. Falk- 
land. For the same reason, London, which appears 
an , inexhaustible reservoir of concealment to the 
majority of mankind, brought no such consolatory 
sentiment to my mind. Whether life were wordi 
accepting on such terms I cannot pronounce. I 
only know that I persisted in this exertion of my 
faculties through a sort of parental love that men 
are accustomed to entertain for their intellectual 
offspring; the more thought I had expended io 
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rearing it to its present perfection, the less did I find 
myself disposed to abandon it. Another motive, 
not less strenuously exciting me to perseversmce, 
was the ever-growing repugnance I felt to injustice 
and arbitrary power. 

The first evening of my arrival in town 1 slept at 
an obscure inn in the borough of Southwark, 
choosipg that side of the metropolis on account of 
its lying entirely wide of the part of England from 
which I came. I entered, the inn in the evening in 
my countryman's frock ; and, having paid for my 
lodging before I went to bed, equipped myself next 
morning as differently as my wardrobe would allow, 
and le^ the house bejfore day. The frock 1 made 
up into a^ small packet, and, having carried it to a 
distance as great as I thought necessary, I dropped 
it in the corner of an alley through which I passed. 
My next care was to furnish myself with another 
suit of apparel, totally different from any to which I 
had hitherto had recourse. The exterior which I 
w^s now induced to assume was that of a Jew. 

One of the gang of thieves upon forest, had 

been of that race; and by the talent of mimicry, 
which I have already stated myself to possess, I 
could copy their pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, sufficiently to answer such occasions as were 
likely to present themselves. One of the prelimi- 
naries I adopted was, to repair to a quarter of the 
town in which great numbers of this people reside, 
and study their complexion and countenanoe. Hav- 
ing made such provision as my prudence suggested 
to me, I retired for that night to an inn in the midway 
between Mile-end and Wapping. Here I accoutred 
myself in my new habiliments ; and, having em- 
ployed the same precautions as before, retired from 
my lodging at a time least exposed to observation. 
It is unnecessary to describe the particulars of my 
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new equipage ; suffice it to say, that one of mf 
cares was to discolour my complexion, and gire it 
the dun and sallow hue which is in most instances 
characteristic of the tribe to which I assumed to 
belong; and that when my metamorphosis was 
finished, I could not, upon the strictest examination} 
conceive that any one could have traced out the 
person of Caleb Williams in this new disguise. 

Thus far advanced in the execution of my project, 
I deemed it advisable to procure a lodging, and 
change my late wandering life for a stationary one. , 
In this lodging I constantly secluded myself fi^om 
the rising to *the setting of the sun ; the periods I 
allowed for exercise and air were few, and those 
few by night. I was even cautious of so much as 
approaching the window of my apartment, though 
upon the attic story ; a principle I laid down to my* 
self was, not wantonly and unnecessarily to expose 
myself to risk, however slight that risk might 
appear. 

Here let me pause for a moment, to bring before 
the reader, in the way in which it was impressed 
Upon my mind, the nature of my situation. I was 
bom free : I was born healthy, vigorous, and active, 
complete in all the lineaments and members of a 
human body. I was not bom indeed to the pos- 
session of hereditary wealth ; but I had a better 
inheritance, an enterprising mind, an inquisitive 
spirit, a liberal ambition. la a word, I accepted my 
lot with willingness and content ; I did not fear but 
I should make my cause good in the lists of exist- 
ence. I was satisfied to aim at small things ; I was 
pleased to play at first for a slender stake ; I was 
more willing to grow than to descend in my indi- 
vidual sign&cance. 

The free spirit and the firm heart with which I 
commenced, one circumstance was sufficient to blast 
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I vraa ignorant of the power which the institutions 
•of society give to one man over others ; I had fallen 
Tin-wrarily into the hands of a person who held it as 
his fondest wish to oppress and destroy me. 

I found myself si;bjected, undeservedly on my 
part, to all the disadvantages which mankind, if they 
reflected upon them, would hesitate to impose on 
acknowledged, guilt In every human countenance 
I feared to find the countenance of an enemy. I 
shrunk from the vigilance of every human eye. I 
dared not open my heart to the best affections of our 
nature. I was shut up, a deserted, solitary vn*etch, 
in the midst of my species. I dared not look for 
the consolations of fnendship ; but, instead of seek- 
ing to identify myself with the joys and sorrows of 
others, and exchanging the delicious gifls of confi- 
dence and sympathy, was compelled to centre my 
thoughts and my vigilance in myself. My life was 
aU a lie. I had a counterfeit character to support. 
I had counterfeit manners to assume. My gait, my 
gestures, my accents, were all of them to be studied. 
I was not free to indulge, no, not one honest sally 
of the soul. Attended with these disadvantages^ I 
was to procure myself a subsistence— a subsistence 
to be acquired with infinite precautions, and to be 
consumed without the hope of enjoyment, 
\ This, even this, I was determined to endure ; to 

put my shoulder to the burthen, and support it with 
I unshrinking firmness. Let it not, howevfer, be sup- 
i posed that I endured it without repining and abhor- 
rence. My time was divided between the terrors 
of an animal that skulks from its pursuers, the ob- 
stinacy of unshrinking firmness, and- that elastic 
revulsion that from time to time seems to fehrivel 
the very hearts of the miserable. If at some 
moments I fiercely defied all the rigours of my fate, 
at others, and those of frequent recurrence, I sunk 
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into helpless despondence. I looked forward witli- 
out hope throu^ the series of my existence, tears 
of anguish rushed from my eyes, my courage be- 
came extinct, and I cursed the conscious life that 
was reproduced with every returning day. 

" Why," upon such occasions I was accustomed 
to exclaim, " why am I overwhelmed with the load 
of existence ? Why are all these engines at work 
to torment me ? I am no murderer ; yet, if I were, 
what worse could I be fated to suffer ? How vile, 
squalid, and disgraceful is the state to which I am 
condemned ! This is not my place in the roll of 
existence, the place for which either my temper or 
my understanding has prepared me ! To what pur- 
pose serve the restless aspirations of my soi4, but 
to make me, like a frighted bird, beat mys^elf in vain 
against the enclosure of my cage ? Nature, barba- 
rous nature ! to me thou hast proved indeed, the 
worst of step-mothers ; endowed -me with wishes 
insatiate, and sunk me in never-ending degradation V* 

I might have thought myself more secure if I 
had been in possession of money upon which to 
subsist. The necessity of earning for myself the 
means of existence, evidently tended to thwart the 
plan of secrecy to which I was condemned. What- 
ever labour I adopted, or deemed nayself qualified 
to discharge, it was first to be considered how I was 
to be provided with employment, and where! was 
to find an employer or purchaser for my commodi- 
ties. In the mean time I had no alternative. The 
little money with which I had escaped from the 
blood-hunters was almost experided. 

After the minutest consideration I was able to 
bestow upon this question, I determined that litera^ 
ture should be the field of my first experiment. I j 
had read of money being acquired in this way, and", 
of prices given by the speculators in this sort of I 
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ware to ite pro^ manufacturers. My qualifica- 
tions I esteemed at a slender valuation. I was not 
without a conviction that experience and practice 
must pave the way to excellent production. But 
though of these I was utterly destitute, my propen- 
sities had always led me in this direction ; and my 
early thirst of knowledge had conducted me to a 
more intimate acquaintance with books than could 
perhaps have been* expected under my circum- 
stances. If my literary pretensions were slight, the 
demand I intended to make upon them was net 
great. All I asked was a subsistence ; and I was 
persuaded few persons could subsist upon slenderer 
means than myself. I also considered this as a tem- 
porary expedient, and hoped that accident or time 
might hereafter place me in a less precarious situa- 
tion. The reasons that principally determined my 
choice were, that this employment called upon me 
for the least preparation, and could, as I thought^ 
be exercised with least observation. 

There was a solitary woman, of itiiddle age, 
who tenanted a chamber in this house, upon the 
same floor with my own. I had no sooner deter- 
mined upon the destination of my industry than I 
cast my eye upon her as the possible instrument for 
disposing of my productions. Excluded as I was 
from all intercourse with my species in general, I 
found pleasure in the occasional exchange of a few 
words with this inoffensive and good-humoured 
creature, who was already of an age to preclude 
scandal. She lived upon a very small annuity, 
allowed her by a distant relation, a woman of 
quality, who, possessed of thousands herself, had 
no other anxiety with respect to this person than 
that she should not contaminate her alliance by the 
exertion of honest industry. This humble creature 
was of a' uniformly cheerful and active disposition. 
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unacquainted alike with the cares of wealth and the 
pressure of misfortune. Though her pretensions 
were small, aoid her information slender, she was 
by no means deficient in penetration. She remarked 
the faults and follies of mankind with no contempt- 
ible discerhment ; but her temper was of so mild and 
forgiving a cast, as would have induced most persons 
to believe that she perceived nothing of the matter. 
Her heart overflowed with the milk of kindness. 
She was sincere and ardent in her attachments, and 
never did she omit a service which she perceived 
herself able to render to a human being. 

Had it not been for these qualifications of temper, 
I should probably have found that my appearance, 
that of a deserted, solitary lad^ of Jewish extraction, 
effectually precluded my demands upon her kind- 
ness. But I speedily perceived, from her manner 
of receiving and returning civilities of an indifferent 
sort, that her heart was too noble to have its efih- 
sions checked by any base and unworthy considera- 
tions. Encouraged by these preliminaries, I deter- 
mined to select her as my agent. I found her 
willing and alert in the business I proposed to her. 
That I might anticipate occasions of suspicion, I 
frankly told her that, for reasons which I wished to 
be excused from relating, but which, if related, I 
was sure would not deprive me of her good opinion, 
I found it necessary, for the present, to keep myself 
private. With this statement she readily acquiesced, 
and told me that she had no desire for any further 
information than I found it expedient to give. 

My first productions were of the poetical kind. 
Afier having finished two or three, I directed this 
generous creature to take them to the ofiice of a 
newspaper ; but they were rejected with contempt 
by the Anstarchus of that place, who, having be- 
stowed on them a superficial glance, told her that 
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8uch matters were not in his way. I cannot help 
mentioning in this place, that the countenance of 
Mrs. M arney (this was the name of my ambassa- 
dress) was in all cases a perfect indication of her 
success, and rendered explanati6n by words wholly 
tmnecessary. She interested herself so unreser- 
vedly in what she undertook, that she felt either mis- 
carriage or good fortune much more exquisitely than 
I did. I had an imhesitating confidence in my own 
resources, and, occupied as I was in meditations 
more interesting and more paSiful, I regarded these 
matters as altogether trivial. 

I quietly took th6 pieces back, and laid them upon 
my table. Upon revisal, I altered and transcribed 
one of them, and, joining it with two others, de- 
spatched them together to the editor of a magazine. 
He desired they might be lefl with him till the day 
after to-morrow. When that day came he told my 
friend that they should be inserted; but Mrs. 
Mamey askii^g respecting the price, he replied, it 
was their constant rule to give nothing for poetical 
compositions, the letter-box being always ftill of 
writings of that sort ; but if the gentleman would 
try his hand in prose, a short essay or a tale, he 
would see what he could do for him. 

With the requisition of my literary dictator I im- 
mediately complied. I attempted a paper in the 
style of Addison's Spectators, which was accepted. 
In a short time I was upon an established footing in 
this quarter. I however distrusted my resources in 
the way of moral disquisition, and soon turned my 
thoughts to his other suggestion, a tale. His de- 
mands upon me were now frequent, and to facilitate 
my labours I bethought myself of the resource of 
translation. I had scarcely any convenience with 
respect to the procuring of books; but as my 
memory was retentive, I frequently translated or 
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modelled my narrative upon a reading of some yean 
before. By a fatality, for which I did not exactly 
know how to account, my thoughts frequently I^ 
me to the historic of celebrated robbers ; and I 
related, from time to time, incidents and anecdotes 
of Cartouche, Gusman d'Alfarache, and other memo- 
rable worthies, whose career waa terminated upon 
the gallows or the scaffold. 

In the mean time a retrospect to my own situation 
rendered a perseverance even in this industry dif- 
ficult to be maintained. I often threw down my pen 
in an ecstacy of despair. Sometimes for whole 
days together I was incapable of action, and sunli 
into a sort of partial stupor, too wretched to be de- 
scribed. Youth and health however enabled me, 
from time to time, to get the better of my dejection, 
and to roilse myself to something like a gayety, 
which, if it had been permanent, might have made 
this interval of my story tolerable to my reflections. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

While I was thus endeavouring to occupy and 
provide for the intermediate period, till the violence 
of the pursuit after me might be abated, a new 
source of danger opened upon me of which I had 
no previous suspicion. 

Gines, the thief who had been expelled from ^ 
Captain Raymond's gang, had fluctuated, during the 
last years of his life, between the two professions i 
of a violator of the laws and a retainer to their ad- "^ 
ministration. He had originally devoted himself to 
the first ; and probably his initiation in the mysteries 
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of thieving qualified him to be peculiarly expert inf 
the profession of a thief-taker — a profession he had 
adopted, not from choice, but necessity. In this 
employment his reputation was great, though 
perhaps not equal to his merits ; for it happens here, 
as in other departments of human society, that, how- 
ever the subalterns may furnish wisdom and skillf 
the principals exclusively possess the eclat. He 
was exercising this art in a very prosperous manner, 
'when it happened, by some accident, that one or two 
of his achievements previous to his having shaken 
off the dregs of unlicensed depredation were in 
danger of becoming subjects of public attention* 
Having had repeated intimations of this, he thought 
it prudent to decamp ; and it was during thiip period 

of his retreat that he entered into the ^ gang. 

Such was the history of this man antecedently to 
his being placed in the situation in which I had first 
encountered him. At the time of that encounter he 
was a veteran of Captain Raymond's gang; for 
thieves being a short-hved race, the character of 
Veteran costs the less time m acquiring. Upon his 
expulsion ih)m this community he returned once 
more to his lawful profession, and by his old com- 
rades was received with congratulation as a lost 
sheep. In the vulgar classes of society no length 
of time is sufficient to expiate a crime ; but among 
the honours^ble fraternity of thief-takers it is a rule 
never to bring one of their own brethren to a reck- 
(ming when it can with any decency be avoided. 
They are probably reluctant to fix an unnecessary 
8tain upon the ermine .of their profession. Another 
role observed by those who have passed through 
the same gradation as Gines had done, and which 
was adopted by Gines himself, is always to reserve 
8uch as have been the accomplices of their depre- 
dations to the last, and on no account to assail them 
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without great necessity or powerful temptation. For 
this reason, according to Gines's system of tactics. 
Captain Raymond and his confederates were, as he 
would have termed it, safe from his retaliation. 

But though Gines was, in this sense of the term, 
a man of strict honour, my case unfortunately did 
not fall within the laws of honour he acknowledged. 
Misfortune had overtaken me, and I was on all sides 
without protection or shelter. The persecution to 
which I was exposed was founded upon the suppo- 
sition of my having committed felony to an immense 
amount. But in this Gines had had no participation ; 
he was careless whether the supposition were true or 
false, and hated me as much as if my innocence had 
been established beyond the reach of suspicion. 

The blood-hunters who had taken me into custody 

at , related, as usual among their fraternity, 

a part of their adventure, and told of the reason 
which inclined them to suppose that the individual 
who had passed through their custody was the very 
Caleb Williams for whose apprehension a reward 
had been offered of a hundred guineas. Gines, 
whose acuteness was eminent in the way of his pro- 
fession, by comparing facts and dates, was induced 
to suspect in his own mind that Caleb Williams was 

the person he had hustled and wounded upon 

forest. Against that person he entertained the bit- 
terest aversion. I had been the innocent occasion 
of his being expelled with disgrace from Captain 
Raymond's gang ; and Gines, as I aflerward under- 
stood, was intimately persuaded that there was no 
comparison between the liberal and manly profes- 
sion of a robber from which I had driven him, and 
the sordid and mechanical occupation of a blood- 
hunter, to which he was obliged to return. He no 
sooner received the information I have mentioned 
than he vowed revenge. He determined to leave 
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all other objects, and consecrate every faculty of his 
mind to the unkennelling me from my hiding-place. 
The offered reward, which his vanity made him 
consider as assuredly his own, appeared as the com- 
plete indemnification of his labour and expense. 
Thus I had to encounter the sagacity he possessed 
in the way of his profession, whetted and stimulated 
by a sentiment of vengeance, in a mind that knew no 
restraint from conscience or humanity. 

When I drew to myself a picture of my situation 
soon after having fixed on my present abode, I fool- 
ishly thought, as the unhappy are accustomed to do, 
that my calamity would aidmit of no aggravation. 
The aggravation which, unknown to me, at this 
time occurred was the mos^ fearful that any imagi- 
nation could have devised. Nothing could have hap- 
pened more critically hostile to my future peace 

than poiy fatal encounter with Gines upon ^ 

forest. By this means, as it now appears, I had 
fastened upon myself a second enemy, of that sin- 
gular and dreadful sort that is determined never to 
dismiss its animosity as long as life shall endure. 
While Falkland was the hungry lion whose roarings 
astonished and appalled me, Gines was a noxious 
insect, scarcely less formidable and tremendous, that 
hovered about my goings, and perpetually menaced 
me with the poison of his sting. 

The first step pursued by him in execution of his 
project was to set out for the seaport town where 
I had formerly been apprehended. From thence he 
traced me to the banks of the Severn, and from the 
banks of the Severn to London. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this is always practicable, 
provided the p"^rsuer have motives strong enough to 
excite him to perseverance, unless the precautions 
of the fugitive be, in the highest degree, both judi- 
cious in the conception, and fortunate in the execu- 
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tion. Gines indeed, in the course of his pursuit, 
was oflen obliged to double his steps ; and, like the 
harrier, whenever he was at a fault, return to the 
place where he had last perceived the scent of the 
animal whose death he had decreed. He spared 
neither pains nor time in the gratification of the 
passion which choice had made his ruling one. 

Upon my arrival in town he for a moment lost all 
trace of me, London being a place in which, on 
account of the magnitude of its dimensions, it might 
well be supposed that an individual could remain 
hidden and unknown. But no difficulty could dis- 
courage this new adversary. He went from inn to 
inn (reasonably supposing that there was no private 
house to which I could immediately repair), till he 
found, by the description he gave, and the recollec- 
tions he excited, that I had slept for one night in the 
borough of Southwark. But Yte could get no further 
information. The people of the inn had no know- 
ledge what had become of me the next morning. 

This, however, did but render him more eager in 
the pursuit. The describing me was now more dif- 
ficult, on account of the partial change of dress I 
had made the second day of my being in town. 
But Gines at length overcame the obstacle from that 
quarter. 

Having traced me to my second inn, he was here 
furnished with a more copious information. I had 
been a subject of speculation for the leisure hours 
of some of the persons belonging to this inn. An 
old woman, of a most curious and loquacious dispo- 
sition, who lived opposite to it, and who that morning 
rose early to her washing, hsid espied me from her 
window, by the light of a large lamp which hung 
over the inn, as I issued frt)m Sie gate. She had but 
a very imperfect view of me, but she thought there 
was something Jewish in my appearance. She was 
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accustomed to hold a conference every morning with 
the landlady of the inn, some of the waiters and 
chambermaids occasionally assisting at it. In the 
course of the dialogue of this morning, she asked 
some questions about the Jew who had slept there 
the night before. No Jew had slept there. The 
curiosity of the landlady was excited in her turn. 
By the time of the morning it could be no other but 
me. It was very strange ! They compared notes 
respecting my appearance and dress. No two 
things could be more dissimilar. The Jew Chris- 
tian, upon any dearth of subjects of intelligence, 
repeatedly furnished matter for their discourse. 

The information thus afforded to Gines appeared 
exceedingly material. But the performance did not 
for some time keep pace with the promise. He 
could not enter every private house into which 
lodgers were ever admitted, in the same maimer that ' 
he had treated the inns. He walked the streets, 
and examined with a curious and inquisitive eye the 
countenance of every Jew about my stature ; but in 
vain. He repaired to Duke's Place and the syna- 
gogues. It was not here that in reality he could 
calculate upon finding me ; but he resorted to those 
means in despair, and as a last hope. He was more 
than once upon the point of giving up the pursuit ; 
but he was recalled to it by an insatiable and restless 
appetite for revenge. 

It was during this perturbed and fluctuating state 
of his mind that he chanced to pay a visit to a 
brother of his, who was the head-workman of a 
printing-office. There was little intercourse be- 
tween these two persons, their dispositions and 
habits of life being extremely dissimilar. The 
printer was industrious, sober, inclined to Methodism, 
and of a propensity to accumulation. He was ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with the character and puniuits of 
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his brother, and had made some ineffectaal attempli 
to reclaim him. But though they by no means 
agreed in their habits of thinking, they sometimes 
saw each other. Gines loved to boast of as many 
of his achievements as he dared venture to mention ; 
and his brother was one more hearer in addition to 
the set of his usual associates. The printer was 
amused with the blunt sagacity of remark and 
novelty of incident that characterized Gines's con- 
versation. He was secretly pleased, in spite of all 
his sober and church-going prejudices, that he was 
brother to a man of so much ingenuity and fortitude. 

Afier having listened for some time upon this 
occasion to the wonderful stories which Gines, in 
his rugged way, condescended to tell, the printer felt 
an ambition to entertain his brother in his turn. He 
began to retail some of my stories of Cartouche and 
Gusman d'Alfarache. The attention of Gines was 
excited. His first emotion was wonder ; his second 
was envy and averibion. Where did the printer get 
these stories ? This question was answered, ^ I 
will tell you what," said the printer, " we none of 
us know what to make of the writer of these 
articles. He writes poetry, and morality, and 
history : I am a printer, and corrector of the press, 
and may pretend without vanity to be a tolerably 
good judge of these matters : he writes them all, to 
my mind, extremely fine ; and yet he is no more than 
a Jew." [To my honest printer this seemed as 
strange as if they had been written by a Cherokee 
chief^^ at the falls of the Mississippi.] 

** A Jew ! How do you know ? Did you ever see 
himr 

^ No ; the matter is always brought to us by a 
woman. But my master hates mysteries ; he likes 
to see his authors himself. So he plagues and 
plague the old woman ; but he can never get any 
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thing out of her, except that one day she happened 
to drop that the young gentleman was a Jew." ^ 

A Jew ! a young gentleman ! a person who did 
every thing by proxy, and made a secret of all his 
motions ! Here was abundant matter for the specu- 
lations and suspicions of Gines. He was confirmed 
in them, without adverting to the process of his own 
mind, by the subject of my lucubrations, — ^men who 
died by the hand of the executioner. He said little 
more to his brother, except asking, as if casually, 
^hat sort of an old woman this was ? of what age 
she might be ? and whether she oflen brought hun 
materi^s of this kind ? and soon ailer took occa- 
sion to leave him. 

It was with vast pleasure that Gines had listened 
to this unhoped-for information. Having collected 
from his brother sufficient hints relative to the per- 
son and appearance of Mrs. Mamey, and under- 
standing that he expected to receive something from 
me the next day, Gines took his stand in the street 
early, that he might not risk miscarriage by negli- 
gence. He waited several hours, but not without 
success. Mrs. Mamey came ; he watched her into 
the house ; and, after about twenty minutes' delay, 
saw her return. He dogged her from street to 
street ; observed her finally enter the door of a pri- 
vate house ; and congratulated himself upon having 
at length arrived at the consummation of his labours. 

The house she entered was not her own habita- 
tion. By a sort of miraculous accident she had 
observed Gines following her in the street. As she 
went home she saw a woman who had fallen down 
in a fainting fit. Moved by the compassion that 
was ever alive in her, she approached her, in order 
to render her assistance. Presently, a crowd col- 
lected round them. Mrs. Marney, having done what 
she was able, once more proceeded homewards. 
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Observing the crowd round her, the idea of pick- 
pockets occurred to her mind ; she put her hands 
to her sides, and at the same time looked round 
upon the populace. She had left the circle some- 
what abruptly ; and Gines, who had been obliged 
to come nearer, lest he should lose her in the con- 
fusion, was at that moment standing exactly oppo- 
site to her. His visage was of the most extraor- 
dinary kind ; habit had written the characters of 
malignant cunning and dauntless effirontery in every 
line of his face ; and Mrs. Mamey, who was neither 
philosopher nor physiognomist, was nevertheless 
struck. This good woman, like most persons of 
her notable character, had a peculiar way of going 
home, not through the open streets, but by narrow 
lanes and alleys, with intricate insertions and sud- 
den turnings. In one of these, by some accident, 
she once again caught a glance of her pursuer. 
This circumstance, together with the shigularity of 
his appearance, awakened her conjectures. Could 
he be following her ? It was the middle of the day, 
and she could haye no fears for herself. But could 
this circumstance have any reference to me ? She 
recollected the precautions and secrecy I practised, 
and had no doubt that I had reasons for what I did« 
She recollected that she had always been upon her 
guard respecting me ; but had she been sufficiently 
80 1 She thought that, if she should be the means 
of any mischief to me, she should be miserable for 
ever. She determined, therefore, by way of pre- 
caution in case of the worst, to call at a friend's 
house, and send me word of what had occurred. 
Having instructed her friend, she went out imme- 
diately upon a visit to a person in the exactly oppo- 
site Section, and desired her friend to proceed 
upon the errand to me, five minutes after she left 



the house. By this prudence she con^etely extrh> 
cated me from the present danger. 

Meantime the intelligence that was brought me 
by no means ascertained the greatness of the peril. 
For any thing I could discover in it the circum- 
stance might be perfectly innocent, and the fear 
86lely proceed from the over-caution and kindness 
oi this benevolent and excellent woman. Yet, such 
was the misery of my situation, I had no choice. 
For this menace or no menace I was obliged to 
desert my habitation at a minute's warning, takii^, 
with me nothing but what I could carry in my hand; 
to see my generous benefactress no more ; to quit 
my little arrai^gements and provision ; and to sedt 
once again, in some forlorn retreat, new projects, 
and, if of that I could have any rational hope, a new 
firiend. I descended into the street with a heavy, 
not an irresolute heart. It was broad day. I said, 
persons are at this moment supposed to be roaming 
the street in search of me : I must not trust to the 
chance of their pursuing one direction, and I an* 
other. I traversed half a dozen streets, and then 
dropped iiito an obscure house of entertainment for 
persons of small expense. In this house I took 
some refreshment, passed several hours of active 
but melancholy thinking, and at .last procured a bed. 
As soon, however, as it was darii I went out (for 
this was indispensable) to purchase the materials 
of a new disguise. Having adjusted it as well as 
I could during the night, I left this asylum, with the 
tame precautions that I had employed iii former in- 
stances. 

Vol. II.— G 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I PROCURED a new lodging. By some bias of the 
mind, it may be, gratifying itself with images of 
peril, I inclined to believe that Mrs. Mamey's 
alarm had not been without foundation. I was, 
however, unable to conjecture through what means 
danger had approached me ; and had, therefore, 
only the unsatisfactory remedy of redoubling my 
watch upon all my actions. Still I had the joint 
considerations pressing upon me of security and 
subsistence. I had some small remains of the pro- 
duce of my former industry ; but this was but small, 
for my employer was in arrear with me, and I did 
not choose in any method to apply to him for pay- 
ment The anxieties of my mind, in spite of all my 
struggles, preyed upon my health, i did not con- 
sider myself as in safety for an instant. My appear- 
ance was wasted to a shadow; and I started at 
every sound that was unexpected. Sometimes I 
was half-tempted to resign myself into the hands of 
the law, and brave its worst ; but resentment and 
indignation at those times speedily flowed back 
Hpon my mind, and reanimated my perseverance. 

I knew no better resource with respect to sub- 
sistence than that I had employed in the formes 
instance, of seeking some third person to stand be- 
tween me and the disposal of my industry. I might 
find an individual ready to undertake tfaiis office in 
my behalf; but where should I find the benevolent 
soul of Mrs. Marney? The person I fixed upon 
was a Mr. Spurrel, a man who took in work from 
Uie watchmakers, and had an apartment upon our 
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Meoiid floor. I examined him two or three times 
with irresolute glances, as we passed upon the 
stairs, before I would venture to accost him. He 
observed this, and at length kindly invited me into 
his apartment 

Being seated, he condoled with me upon my 
seeming bad health, and the solitary mode of my 
living, and wished to know whether he could be of 
any service to me. »*From the first moment he 
saw me he had conceived an affection for me." In 
my present disguise I appeared twisted and de- 
formed, and in other respects by no means an ob« 
ject of attraction. But it seemed Mr. Spurrel had 
lost an only son about six months before, and I was 
•• the very picture of him." If I had put off my 
comiterfeited ugliness, I should probably have lost 
all hold upon his affections. '' He was now an old 
man," as he observed, "just dropping into the grave, 
and his son had been his only consolation. The 
poor lad was always ailing, but he had been a 
nurse to him; and the more tending he required 
while he was alive, the more he missed him now 
he was dead. Now he had not a friend, nor any- 
body that cared for hiin, in the whole world. If 1 
pleased, I should be instead of that son to him, and 
he would treat me in all respects with the same 
attention and kindness." 

I expressed my sense of these benevolent offers, 
but told him that I should be sorry to be in anyway 
burthensome to him. " My ideas at present led me 
to a private and solitary life, and my chief difficulty 
was to reconcile this with some mode of earning 
necessary subsistence. If he would condescend to 
lend me his assistance in smoothing this difficulty^ 
it would be the greatest benefit he could conibr on 
me." I added, that " my mind had always had a 
mechanical and industrious turn, and that I did not 

G2 
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douU of soon mastering any craft to which I seri- 
ously applied myself. I had not been brought up 
to any trade ; but, if he would favour me with his 
instructions, I would work with him as long as he 
pleased for a bare^ subsistence. I knew that I was 
asking of him an extraordinary kindness ; but I was 
urged on the one hand by the most extreme neces* 
sity, and encouraged on the other by the persua- 
siveness of his friendly professions." 

The old man dropped some tears over my ap- 

farent distress, and readily consented to every thinff 
proposed. Our agreement was soon made, and! 
entered upon my functions accordingly. My new 
friend was a msm of a singular turn of mind. Love 
(yf money, and a charitable ofHciousness of de- 
Ineanour, were his leading characteristics. He lived 
in the most penurious manner, and denied himself 
^very indulgence. I entitled myself almost imme* 
diately, as he frankly acknowledged, to some remu 
Beration for my labours, and accordingly he insisted 
upon my being paid. He did not, however, as spme 
persons would have d6ne under the circumstance, 
pay me the whole amount of my earnings, but pro- 
Kssed to subtract from them twenty per cent, as an 
equitable consideration for instruction, and commis- 
sion-money in procuring me a channel for my in- 
dustry. Yet he frequently shed tears over me, was 
theasy in every moment of our indispensable sepa- 
ration, and exhibited perpetual tokens of attachment 
and fondness. I found him a man of excellent me- 
chanical contrivance, and received considerablo 
]^easure from hiis communications. My own sources 
of information were various ; and he frequently cx- 
j^tessed his wonder and delight in the contemplation 
of my powers, as well of amusement as exertion. 

Urns I appeared to have attained a situation not 
less eligible dian in ray connexion with Mrs. Mar- 
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wtf, I was, hav«veF» still more uahpppy^ Mv fits 
et despondence were deeper* and of mor^ frequen)t 
recurrence. My health every day gifew worse; 
and Mr. Spurrel was not without apprehensions thajt 
lie should lose me, as he before lost his only son. 

I had not been long, however, in this new situa^ 
tton, before an incident oocurred which £dled me 
with greater alarm and apprehension than ever. I 
was walking out one evening, after a long visitation 
of languor, for an hour's exercise and air, when my 
ears were struck with two or three casual sounds 
from the mouth of a hawker who was bawling his 
wares. I stood still to inform myself more exactly, 
when, to my utter astonishment and confusion, I 
heard liim deliver himself nearly in these words :-^ 
**Here you have the host wonuerful and sur- 

nOSBfO HISTORY AND MOUCULOUS ADVENTURES OF 

Caleb Wulliahs : you are informed how he Jirsi 
fobbed, and then brought false accusations qgainst hfs 
master ; as also of his attempting divers times to 
kreak out of prison, till at last he effected his escape 
tn the most wonderful and incredible manner ; as also 
4f his travelling the kingdom in various disguise^^ 
and the robberies he committed with a most desperate 
emd daring gang of thieves ; (md of his coming up 
to hondon^ where it is supposed he now lies con^ 
uaUd; with a true andfaitJ^ copy of the hue and 
tfy printed and published by om of his majesty's 
Wiost principal secretaries of state, offering a reward 
of one hundred guineas for appreh^i^^ng him. AU 
for the price (f one halfpenny,^ 

Petrified as I was at these amazing and dreadful 
sounds, I had the temerity to go up to the man and 
purchase one of his papers. I was desperately re- 
solved to know the ^xact state of the fact, and what 
I had to depend upon. I carried it with me a little 
way, till, no longer able to endure the tumult of my 
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impadeDce, I contrived to make oat the chief put 
of its contents by the help of a lamp at the upper 
end of a narrow passage. I found it contain a 
greater number of circumstances than could have 
been expected in this species of publication. I waa 
equalled to the most notorious housebreaker in the 
art of penetrating through walls and doors, and to 
the most accomplished swindler in plausiblenesst 
duplicity, and disguise. The handbill which Larkins 
had first brought to us upon the forest was printed 
at length. All my disguises, previously to the last 
alarm that had been given me by the providence of 
Mrs. Mamey, were faithfully enumerated ; and the 
public were warned to be upon their watch against 
a person of an uncouth and extraordinary appear- 
ance, and who lived in a recluse and solitary man- 
ner. I also learned from this paper that my former 
lodgings had been searched on the very evening of 
my escape, and that Mrs. Mamey had been sent to 
Newgate, upon a charge of misprision of felony. — 
This last circumstance affected me deeply. In the 
midst of my own sufferings my sympathies flowed 
undiminished. It was a most cruel and intolerable 
idea, if I were not only myself to be an object of 
unrelenting persecution, but my very touch were to 
be infectious, and every one that succoured me was 
|o be involved in the common ruin. My instant 
feeling was that of a willingness to undergo the ut- 
most malice of my enemies, could 1 by that means 
have saved this excellent woman from alarm And 
peril. — I afterward learned that Mrs. Mamey was 
( elivered fVom confinement, by the interposition of 
her noble relation. 

* My sympathy for Mrs. Mamey, however, was at 

0iis moment a transient one. A more imperious 

^d irresistible consideration demanded to be heard. 

WHh yfhjsiX. sensations did I ruminate upon this 
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paper ! Ef ery word of it carried despair to my 
neart. The actual apprehension that I dreaded 
would perhaps have been less horrible. It would 
have put an end to that lingering terror to which I 
was a prey. Disguise was no longer of use. A 
numerous class of individuals, through every de- 
partment, almost every house of the metropolis, 
would be induced to look with a suspicious eye 
upon every stranger, especially every solitary stran- 
ger, that fell under their observation. The prize 
of one hundred guineas was held out to excite their 
avarice and sharpen their penetration. It was no 
longer Bow-street, it was a million of men in arms 
against me. Neither had I the refuge, which few 
men have been so miserable as to want, of one 
single individual with whom to repose my alarms, 
and who might shelter me from the gaze of indis- 
criminate curiosity. 

What could exceed the horrors of this situation ? 
My heart knocked against my ribs, my bosom 
heaved, I gasped and panted for breath. '* There 
is no end, then,** said I, ** to my persecutors ! My 
imwearied and long-continued labours lead to no 
termination! Termination! No; the lapse of 
time, that cures all other things, makes my case 
more desperate ! Why, then,'' exclaimed I, a new 
train of thought suddenly rushing into my mind, 
M why should I sustain the contest any longer ? I 
can at least elude my persecutors m death. I caa 
bury myself and the traces of my existence together 
in friendly oblivion; and thus bequeath eternal 
doubt, and ever new alarm, to those who have no 
peace but in pursuing me !** 

In the midst of the horrors with which I was now 
impressed, this idea gave me pleasure; and I 
hastened to the Thames to put it in instant execution. 
Such was the paroxysm of my mind that my 



was no loDger eonttcjuNjs to th^ feeblesess of ^• 
ease, but ruahiecl ^lofig with fervent impetuosity, I 
passed from street to street without observing what 
direction I pursued. Ailer wandering, I know QOt 
bow long* I arrived at London Bridge. I haf- 
lened to the stairf, and saw the river covered with 
vessels. 

^^ No human being must see me,*^ said I, '* at t^e 
instant that I vanish for ever." This thought ns- 
quired some eonsideration. A portion of time k^d 
elapsed since my first desperate purpose. My up* 
derstanding begao to return. The si^t of tlK 
vessels suggested U> me the idea of once mor^ 9t^ 
tempting to leave my native isuuntry. 

I inquired, and speedily found that the chsapefrt 
passage I could procure was in a vessel mo^re^ 
near the Tower, and which was to sail in a few days 
for Middleburgh in Holland. I would have gone 
distantly on board, and have endeavoured to prevsit 
with the captain to !et me remain there till he sailed i 
but unfortunately I hud not mon^ enough in m 
pocket to defray my passage. 

It was worsQ than this. I had not money enoodi 
in the world. I however paid the captain half h^ 
idsmand, and promised to return with the rest I 
knew not in what manner it was to be procured, 
but I believed that I should not fail in k, ( had 
some idea of applying to Mr, Spurrel. Surely be 
would not refuse me ? He s|>peared to love ne 
with paremal affeeticm* and I thought I might trvvst 
myself for a moment^ bis hands. 

I approached my ptice of residency with a heavy 
wd foreb0dbig het^ Mr. Spvm^l was not at 
home ; and I was oblipd to wait for his return* 
Worn out with fatigue, di^appo^m^t, ^ thi» pll 
«tateof«iybe«Ub»l9Uf^i4|i90^Qb»ir« SpfsefUly^ 



However, I recollected myself, I had w(Mrk of l^r. 
SpurrePs in my trunk, ivhich bad been deliver^ 
out to me tbat very morning, to five times the amou^ 
I wanted. I canvassed for a moment whether I 
abould make use of this property as if it were my 
own ; but I rejected the idea widi disdain. I had 
neyer in the smallest degree merited the reproaches 
that were cast upon me ; and I determined I never 
would merit them. I sat gasping, anxious, full of the 
blackest forebodings. My terrors appeared, even to 
my own mind) greater and more importunate than tl^ 
circumstances authorized* 

It was extr^rdinary that Mr. Spurrel should be 
abroad at this hour ; I had never known it happen 
before. His bedtime was between nine and ten. 
Ten o'clock came, eleven o'clock, but not Mir- 
Spnrrel. At midnight J heard his knock at the 
door. Every soul in the house was in bed. Mr. 
spurrel, on account of his regular hours, was tm- 
provided with a key to open for himself. A gleam* 
a sickly gleam, of the social spirit came over my 
heart. I flew nimbly down stairs, and opened th^ 
door. 

'^ could perceive, by the little taper in my hand, 
something extraordinary in his countenance. I had 
not time to speak, before I saw two other men follow 
him. At the first glance I was sufficiently assured 
what sort of persons they were. At the second, I 
perceived that one of them was no other than Ginea 
himself. I had understood formerly that he had 
been in this profession, and I was not surprised to 
find him in it again. Though I had for three hours 
endeavoured, as it were, to prepare myself for the 
unavoidable necessity of falling once again into t^^ 
hands of the officers of law, the sensation I felt ai 
^eir entrance was indescribably agonizing. I wsfi 
besides not a little astonished at the time and maii-^ 
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Ber of their entrance ; and T JFeh anxious to know 
whether Mr. Spurrel could be base enough to hafe 
been their introducer. 

I was not long held in perplexity. He no sooner 
saw his followers within the door, than he ex- 
claimed, with convulsive eagerness, •♦ There, there, 
that is your man ! thank Grod ! thank Grod f** Gines 
looked eagerly in my face, with a countenance ex- 
pressive alternately of hope and doubt, and answered^ 
** By (jod, and I do not know whether it be or no! 
I am afraid we are in the wrong box !** Then re- 
collecting himself, '' We will go into the house, and 
examine further, however." We all went up stairs 
into Mr. Spurrel's* room ; I set down the candle 
upon the table. I had hitherto been silent ; but I 
determined not to desert myself, and was a little 
encouraged to exertion by the skepticism of Gines. 
With a calm and deliberate manner, therefore, in 
my feigned voice, one of the characteristics of which 
was lisping, I asked, " Pray, gentlemen, what may 
be your pleasure with me ?" — " Why," said Gines, 
"our errand is with one Caleb Williams, and a 
precious rascal he is ! I ought to know the chap 
well enoi^h ; but they say he has as many faces 
as there are days in the year. So youUl please to 
pull off your face ; or, if you cannot do that, at 
least you can pull off your clothes, and let uS see 
what your hump is made of." 

I remonstrated, but in vain. I stood detected in 
part of my artifice ; and Gines, though stiH uncer- 
tain, was every moment more and more confirmed 
in his suspicions. Mr. Spurrel perfectly gloated, 
with eyes Uiat seemed ready to devour every thing 
that passed. As my imposture gradually appeared 
more palpable, he repeated his exclamation, " Thank 
God ! thank God !" At last, tured with this scene 
of mummery, and disgusted beyond measure wiJi 
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the base and hypocritical figure I seemed to exhibit^ 
I exclaimed, "Well, I am Caleb Williams; con- 
duct me wherever you please ! And now, Mr. Spur- 
rel !** — He gave a violent start. The instant I de- 
clared myself his transport had been at the highest, 
and was, to any power he was able to exert, abso- 
lutely uncontrollable. But the unexpectedness of 
my address, and the tone in which I spoke, electri- 
fied him. — " Is it possible,^ continued I, " that you 
should have been the wretch to betray me ? What 
have I done to deserve this treatment ? Is this the 
kindness you professed ? the affection that was per- 
petually in your mouth ? to be the death of me !** 

** My poor boy ! my dear creature !" cried Spur- 
rel, whimpering, and in a tone of the humblest ex- 
postulation, " indeed I could not help it ! I would 
have helped it, if I could ! I hope they will not 
hurt my darling ! I am sure I shall die if they do !'* 

"Miserable driveller!" interrupted I, with a 
stem voice, " do you betray me into the remorseless 
fangs of the law, and then talk of ray not being 
hurt ? I know my sentence, and am prepared to 
meet it ! You have fixed the halter upon my neck» 
and at the same price would have done so to your 
only son ! Go, count your aecursed guineas t My 
life would have been safer in the hands of one I 
had never seen than in yours, whose mouth and 
whose eyes for ever ^an over with crocodile aT* 
fection !*• 

I have always believed that my sickness, and, a» 
he apprehended, approaching death, contributed its 
part to the treachery of Mr. Spurrel. He pre- 
dicted to his own mind the time when I should no 
longer be able to work. He recollected with agony 
die expense that attended his son^i illness and 
death. He determined to afford me no assistance 
of a similar kind. He feared* however, the r^ 
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IHToach ofdeseitiiigme. He feared tilie tendMnen 
of his nature. He felt that I W9Z growing upon 
his affeetions, and that in a short lime he could not 
have deserted me. He was driven by a sort of 
implicit impulse, for the sake of avoiding one uih 
generous action, to take refuge iQ another, the baseit 
and most diabolical. This mottve, conjoining wilk 
the prospect of the proffered reward, was an hh 
citement too powerful for him to resists 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Having given vent to my resentment, I left Mr» 
Spurrel motionless^ and unable to utter a word. 
Gines and his companion attended me. It is un- 
necessary to repeat all the insolence of this man. 
He alternately triumphed in the completion of his 
revenge, and regretted the loss oi the reward to 
the shrivelled old curmudgeon we had just quit- 
ted, whom, however, he swore he would cheat 
of it by one means or another. He claimed to 
himself the ingenuity of having devised the half* 
penny legend, the tibought of which was all hie 
own, and was an expedient that was impossible to 
fail. There was neither law nor justice, he said, to 
be had, if Hunks, who had done nothing, were per- 
mitted to pocket the cash, and his merit were lefi 
undistinguished and penniless* 

I paid but little attention to his story. It struck 
upon my sense, and I was able to recollect it at my 
nearest leisure, though I thought not of it at the time. 
For the present I was busily employed, reflecting on 



my new titntk^on, ^d the (?9Qd«G| to be olw^ti^ 
In 11. 

The thought pf suicicle had twice, in momei^s' 
Qf UReornnioa despair, suggested itself to my mijul ; 
Imt it was far froni my habitual meditations. At 
ptesent, amd in ail cases where death was imm^ 
diately threatened me from the injustice of otheiVi I 
felt myself disposed to contend to the last. 

My prospects were indeed sui9iciently gloomy 
and <iiscouraging. How much labour had I ex* 
eitedy first extricate myself from prison, and nes^t 
to evade the diligence of my pursuers ; and the 
result of ail, to be brought back to the point from 
which I began I I bad gained fame, indeed, tha 
miserable fame to have my story bawled forth bf 
hawkers and ballad-mongers, to have my praises fts 
an active and enterprising villain celebrated among 
feotmen and chambermaids ; but I was neither w 
Erostratus nor an Alexander, to die contented with 
that species of eulogium. With respect to all that 
waft solid, what chance could I find in new exsst" 
tions of a similar nature? Never was a human 
creature pursued by enemies more inventive or enr 
venomed' I could have small hope that they would 
ever cease their persecution, or that my future at- 
tempts would be crowned with a more desirable issue. 
They were considerations like these that dic- 
tated my resolution. My mind had been gradually 
weaning from Mr. Falkland, till its feeling rose U> 
something like abhorrence. I had long cherished » 
reverence for him, which not even animosity and 
subornation on his part could utterly destroy. Put 
I now ascribed a character so inhumanly sangui- 
nary to his mind — ^I saw something so fiendlike la 
the thus hunting me round the world, and determin- 
ing to be satisfied with nothing less than my bloody 
while at the same time he knew my innocence^ my 
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indispositioil to mischief, nay, I might add, my vir- 
tues — ^that henceforth I trampled reverence and tke 
recollection of former esteem under my feet 1 
lost all regard to his intellectual greatness, and aU 
pity for the agonies of his soul. I also would ab- 
jure forbearance. I would show myself bitter and 
mflexible as he had done. Was it wise in him to 
drive me into extremity and madness ? Had he no 
fears for his own secret and atrocious offences ? . 

I had been obliged to spend the remainder of the 
night upon which I had been apprehended in prison. 
During the interval I had thrown off every vestige 
of disguise, and appeared the next morning in mj 
own person. I was of course easily identified; 
and this being the whole with which the magis- 
trates before whom I now stood thought themselves 
concerned, they were proceeding to make out an 
order for my being conducted back to my own 
county. I suspended the despatch of this measure 
by observing that I had something to disclose. 
This is an overture to which men appointed for the 
administration of criminal justice never fail to at- 
tend. 

I went before the magistrates, to whose office 
Gines and his comrade conducted me, fully deter- 
mined to publish those astonishing secrets of whidi 
I had hitherto been the faithful depositary; and, 
once for all, to turn the tables upon my accuser. 
It was time that the real criminal should be the 
sufferer, and not that innocence should for ever la- 
bour under the oppression (^ guilt 

I said that *' I had always protested my innocence, 
and must now repeat the protest.** 

^In that case," retorted the senior magistrate^ 
abruptly, ** what can you have to disclose ? If yon 
are innocent, that is no business of ours 1 We act 
officially.*^ 
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^ I always declared,*' continued I, *^ that I was the 
perpetrator of no guilt, but that the guilt wholly be- 
longed to my accuser. He privately conveyed 
these effects among my property, and then charged 
me with the robbery. I now declare more than 
that, that this man is a murderer, that I detected 
his criminality, and that, for that reason, he is de» 
termined to deprive me of life. I presume, gentle- 
men, that you do consider it as your business to 
take this declaration. I am persuaded you will be 
by no means disposed, actively or passively, to 
contribute to the atrocious injustice under which I 
sufier, to the imprisonment and condemnation of an 
innocent man, in order that a murderer may go free. 
I suppressed this story as long as I could. I was 
extremely averse to be the author of the unhappi- 
ness or the death of a human being. But all pa- 
tience and submission have their limits.*^ 

"Give me leave, sir,'* rejoined the magistrate, 
with an air of affected moderation, ^' to ask you two 
questions. Were you any way aiding, abetting, or 
contributing to this murder T 

" No." 

" And pray, sir, who is this Mr. Falkland ? and 
what may have been the nature of your connexion 
with him r 

** Mr. Falkland is a gentleman of six thousand 
per annum. I lived with him as his secretary.** 

" In other words, you were his servant T 

" As you please.** 

^^Very well, sir; that is quite enough for me. 
First, I have to tell you, as a magistrate, that I can 
have nothing to do with your dedaration. If you 
had been concerned in the murder you talk of, that 
would alter the ease. But it is out of all reason- 
able rule for a magistrate to take an information 
from a felon, except against his accomplices. Nezt^ 
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I ilbvak it right to obsenre to you, in my own psoper 

Sersoiif that you appear u> rae to be the most irnpB- 
ent rascal fever saw. Why* are you such an an 
lis to suppose that the sort of story you have hem 
telling can be of any service to you« either here, or 
^t the assize* or aoy where else ? A fine tirae of 
|t indeed it would be if, when gentlemen of six 
thousand a^year take up their servants for robbing 
them, those servants could trump up such accuM- 
tions as these, and could get any magistrate m 
pourt of justice ta listen to ^em ! Whether or boi 
the felony with which you stand charged would 
hav^ brought you to the gallows, I virill not pretend 
to 99,y ; but I ^m sure this story wilL There would 
be a speedy end to all order and good govemmeqt, 
if fellows that triMnple upon ranks and distinctiom 
in this atrocious sort were upon any consideration 
suffered to get off." 

^' And do you refuse, sir, to attend to the particu- 
lars of the charge I allege ?" 

** Yes, sir, I do. — ^But if I did not, pray what wit- 
nesses have you of the murderf* 

This question staggered me. ' 

^ None : but I believe I can make out a circum- 
fit&ntial proof of a nature to force attention from the 
most indifferent hearer." 

*'So I thought. — O^ers, take him from the 
bar!" 

Such was the success of this ultimate resort oa 
my part, upon which I had built with such undoubt- 
ing confidence. Till now I had conceived that the 
unfavourable situation in which I was placed was 
prolonged by my own forbearance ; and I had de- 
termined to endure all that humau nature could sup- 
port rather than have recourse to this extreme re* 
crimination. That idea secretly consoled me under 
all my calamities ; it was a voluntary sacrifice, and 
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eheerfimy made. I thoui^t mfneV allien) ta 
the army of martyrs and confessors ; I applaudQ4 
my fortitude and self-denial ; and I pleased myvelf 
with the idea, that I had the power, though I hoped 
never to employ it, by an unrelenting display of my 
tesources, to put an end at once to my suiSeringf 
and persecutions. 

And this at last was the justice of mankind ! i^ 
man, under certain circumstances, shall not be hean) 
in the detection of a crime, because he has not bee^ 
a participator of it ! The story of a flagitiouf 
murder shall be listened to with indifierence, whilf 
an innocent man is hunted, like a wild beast, to thf 
farthest comers of the earth ! Six thousand ^ ye^ 
shall protect a man from accusation ; and the vap 
lidity of an impeachment shall be 8upersed$4 Nr 
eause the author of it is a servant ! 
' 1 was conducted back to the very prison froB^ 
which a few months beitu^ I ha^ made my e^eapfu 
With a bursting heart I entered, those waits, eonv* 
pelled to feel that aU my more than HiHrouleaa 
labours served for my own torture, and for no other 
end. Since my escape from prison I had acquired 
•ome knowledge of the wprld ; I had learned by 
bitter experience by how many links society b^d ft 
hold upon me, and how elosely the anai^^ of d^f^ 
potiam beset me. I no longer beheld the worlds aa 
ray youthful fancy had onee induced rae to do, aa # 
ac^ie in which to hide or to appear, and tet ej^hilMit 
the freaks of a wanton vivacity. I aaw my wh^ 
species as ready, in one mode or other, to be made 
the instruments of the tyrant Hope died away in 
the bottom of my heart. Shut up for the first night 
in my dungeon, I was seized at intervals with ^Uk* 
porary phrensy. From time to time I real tiw 9^ 
venal silence with roaringa of unauppoHable dft* 
fpair« Biit thU waa a traa^ant diatnusMu Imqqa 
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returaed to the sober recollection of myself and nay 
miseries. 

My prospects were more gloomy, and ivysitift' 
tion apparently more irremediable than ever* I was 
exposed again, if that were of any account, to the 
insolence and tyranny that are uniformly exercised 
within those wsdls. Why should I repeat the loath- 
some tale of all that was endured by me, and is 
endured by every man who is unhappy enough to 
fall under the government of these consecrnted min- 
isters of national jurisprudence ? The sufferings I 
had already experienced, my anxieties, my flight, 
the perpetual expectation of being discovered, worse 
than the discovery itself, would perhaps have been 
enough to satisfy the most insensible individual, in 
tiie court of his own conscience, if I had even been 
the felon I was pretended to be. But the law has 
neither eyes, nor ears, nor bowels of humanity ; and 
it turns into marble the hearts of all those that are 
nmrsed in its principles. 

I however once more recovered my spirit of de- 
termination. I resolved that while I had life I 
would never be deserted by this spirit. Oppressed, 
Imnihilated I might be ; but if I died, I would die 
resisting. What use, what advantage, what pleas* 
nrable sentiment, could arise from a tame surren* 
der? There is no man that is ignorant, that to 
humble yourself at the feet of the law is a bootless 
task; in her courts there is no room for amendment 
and reformation. 

My fortitude may to some persons appeajr above 
the standard of human nature. But if I draw back 
the veil firom my heart, they will readily confess 
their mistake. My heart bled at every pore. My 
resolution was not the calm sentiment of philosophy 
and reason. It was a gloomy and desperate puv^ 
pose ; the creature, not of hope, but of a mind aua* 
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terely held to its design, that felt, as it were, satis- 
fied with the naked effort, and prepared to give 
success or miscarriage to the winds. It was to this 
miserable condition, which might awaken sympathy 
in the most hardened bosom, that Mr. Falkland had 
reduced me. 

In the mean time, strange as it may seem, here, 
in prison, subject to innumerable hardsliips, and in 
the assured expectation of a sentence of death, I 
recovered my health. I ascribe this to the state of 
my mind, which was now changed from perpetual 
anxiety, terror,^ and alarm, the too fVequent inmates 
of a prison, but which I upon this occasion did not 
seem to bring along with me, to a desperate firm- 
ness. 

I anticipated the event of my trial. I determined 
once more to escape from my prison ; nor did I 
doubt of my ability to efiect at least this first step to- 
wards my future preservation. The assizes, how- 
ever, were near, and there were certain considera- 
tions, unnecessary to be detailed, that persuaded me 
there might be benefit in waiting till my trial should 
actually be terminated, before I made my attempt. 

It stood upon the list as one of the latest to be 
brought forward. I was therefore extremely sur- 
prised to find it called out of its order, early on the 
morning of the second day.. But, if this were un- 
expected, how much greater was my astonishment^ 
when my prosecutor was called, to find neither Mr. 
Falkland nor Mr. Forester, nor a single individual 
of any description, appear against me ! The recog- 
nisances into which my prosecutors had enter^ 
were declared to be forfeited ; and I was dismissed 
without further impediment from the bar. 

The effect whicn this incredible reverse produced 
upon my mind it is impossible to express. I who 
bad come to thai liar with the sentence of dea^ 
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already in ide^ Tinging in my ears, |o be told that I 
vaa free to transport myself whithersoever I pleased ? 
Was it for this Uiat I had broken through so manj 
Ipeks and bolts, and the adamantine walls of my 
prison ; that I had passed so many anxious days, 
ind sleepless spectre-haunted nights; that I had 
racked my invention for expedients of evasion and 
^concealment ; that my mind had been roused to ai^ 
fn^gy of which I could scarcely have believed it 
capable ; that my existence had been enthralled to 
^n ever-living torment, such as I could scarcely have 
supposed it in man to endure ? Great God ! what 
i3 man ? Is he thus blind to the future, thus totally 
unsuspecting of what is to occur in the next moment 
of his existence! I have somewhere read, that 
lle^ven in mercy hides from us the future incidents 
Qf our life. My own experience does not well 
accord with this assertion* In this instance ajK 
least I should have been saved from insupportable 
labour and undescribable anguish, could I have 
foreseen the catastrophe of this most interesting 
transaction. 



CHAPTER Xm 

It wa^ not long before I V)ok my everla8tin|p 
le^VQ of this detested and miserable scene. My 
bear^ was for the present too full of astonishment 
and exults^on in my expecsted deliverance, to admit 
of anxiety about the future. I withdrew from the 
town ; I rambled with a slow 4n4 tho\ightiul pace, 
aow bursting with e^laiAatioii, ati^d. now buried iix 
ffofi^uod ana wuiefinable reveiy.. itcQideat led md» 
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towards th6 veiy heath Which at firtt tlidtered iM« 
when, upon a former occasion, I broke out of ttiy 

ftrison. I wandered among its cavities akid its tai- 
eys. It was a forlorn and desolate solitude. I 
continued here I know not how long. Night at 
length overtook me unperceived, and I prepared t6 
return for the present to the town I had quitted. 

It was now perfectly dark, when two men, whotft 
1 had not previously observed, spnittg upon me frond 
behind. They seized me by the arms, and threw 
me upon the ground. I had no time for resistance 
or recollection. I could, however, perceive that 
one of them was the diabolical Gines. They blind- 
folded, gagged me, and hurried me I knew not 
whither. As we passed along in silence, I endea- 
voured to conjecture what could be the meaning of 
this extraordinary violence. I was strongly im* 
pressed with the idea, that, after the event of thi$ 
hioming, the most severe and painful part of my 
history was past ; and, strange as it may seem, I 
could not persuade myself to regard with alarm thiA 
unexpected attack. It might, however, be some 
new project, suggested by the brutal temper and 
unrelenting animosity of Gines. 

I presently found that we were returned into the 
town I had just quitted. They led me into a house* 
and, as soon as they had taken possession of a room, 
freed me from the restraints they had befofte im*> 
posed. Here Gines informed me, with a malicious 
gtin, that no harm was intended me, and therefore 
I should show more sense in keeping myself quiet 
I perceived that we were in an inn ; I overheard 
company in a room at no great distance from us, 
and therefore was now as thoroughly aware as he 
eould be*that there was at present litde reason 15 
stand in fear of any species of violence, and that it 
w6uid be lime enough to resist when they attempted 
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to conduct me from the inn in the same manner dnt 
thej had brought me into it. I was not without 
some curiosity to see the conclusion that was to 
follow upon so extraordinary a commencement. 

The preliminaries I have described were scarcely 
completed before Mr. Falkland entered the room. 
I remember Collins, when he first conmaunicated to 
me the particulars of our patron's history, observed 
that he was totally unlike the man he had once 
been. I had no means of ascertaining the truth of 
that observation. But it was strikingly applicable 
to the spectacle which now presented itself to my 
eyes, though when I last beheld this unhappy man he 
had been a victim to the same passions, a prey to the ] 
same undying remorse, as now. Misery was at that 
time inscribed in legible characters upon his counte- 
nance. But now he appeared like nothing that had 
ever been visible in human shape. His visage was 
haggard, emaciated, and fleshless. His complexM)n 
was a dun and tarnished red, the * colour uniform 
through every region of the face, and suggested the 
idea of its being burnt and parched by the eternal 
fire that burned within him. His eyes were red^ 
quick, wandering, full of suspicion and rage. His 
hair was neglected, ragged, and floating. His whole 
figure was tnin, to a degree that suggested the ide» 
rather of a skeleton than a person actually alive. 
Life seemed hardly to be the capable inliabitant of 
so wo-i)egone and ghostlike a figure. The tape^ 
of wholesome life was expired; but passion, and 
fierceness, and phrensy were able for the present 
to supply its place. 

I was to the utmost degree astonished and shocked 
at the sight of him. — He sternly commanded rof 
conductors to leave the room. 

•♦Well, sir, I have this day successfulfy exerted 
myself to save your life from the gallows. A fort* 
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Bight ago you did wh^t you were able to bring my 
life to that ignominious close. 

«* Were you so stupid and undistinguishing as not 
to know that the preservation of your life was the 
imiform object of my exertions ? Did not I main- 
tain you in prison ? Did not I endeavour to prevent 
your being sent thither? Could you mistake the 
bigoted and obstinate conduct of Forester in ofier- 
ing a hundred guineas for your apprehension for 
mine ? 

" I had my eye upon you in all your wanderings. 
You have taken no material step through their 
whole course with which I have not been acquahited. 
I meditated to do you good. I have spilt no blood 
but that of Tyrrel : that was in the moment of pas- 
sion ; and it has been the subject of my uninter- 
rupted and hourly remorse. I have connived at no 
man*s fate but that of the Hawkinses : they could 
no otherwise have been saved than by my acknow- 
ledging myself a murderer. The rest of my life 
has been spent in acts of benevolence. 

^ I meditated to do you good. For that reason I 
was willing to prove you. You pretended to act 
towards me with consideration and forbearance. If 
you had persisted in that to the end, I would yet have 
found a way to reward you. I left you to your 
own discretion. You might show the impotent ma- 
lignity of your own heart ; but in the circumstances 
in which you- were then placed, I knew you could 
not hurt me. Your forbearance has proved, as I 
all along suspected, empty and treacherous. You 
have attempted to blast my reputation. You have 
sought to disclose the select and eternal secret of 
my souL Because you have done that, I will never 
forgive you. I will remember it to my latest,breath» 
The memory shall survive me when my existence 
m no more. Do you think you are out of the reach 
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^imypOiWet befeamca eourt of justice has aoqutldl 
your 

Whfle Mr. Falkland was speaking a sudden dis* 
temper came over his countenance, his whole firaiM 
was shaken by an instantaneous convulsion, and ht 
staggered to a chair. In about three minutes fai 
recovered. 

<« Yes," said he, «* I am still alive. I shall lit« 
for days, and months, and years ; the power Uiat 
made me, of whatever kind it be, can only dete^ 
mine how long. I live the guardian of nly reputa- 
tion. That, and to endure a misery such as mdfi 
never endured, are the only ends to which I Ii¥e» 
But when I am no more, mv fame shall still 8H^ 
vive. My character shall be revered as spotless 
and unimpeachable by all posterity, as long as the 
name of Falkland shall be repeated in the most 
distant regions of the many-peopled globe.'' 

Having said this, he returned to the discourse 
which more immediately related to my future coor 
dition and happiness. 

** There is one condition," said he, ** upon which 
Tou may obtain some mitigation of your future ca- 
lamity. It is for that purpose that I have sent for 
you. Listen to my proposal with deliberation and 
sobriety. Remember, that the insanity is not less 
to trifle with the resolved determination of my soid 
than it would be to pull a mountain upon your head 
that hung trembling up^i the edge of the mighty 
Apennine ! 

^ I insist, then, upon yom^ signing a paper^ de^ 
elaring, in the most solemn manner, that I am inno^ 
o«nt of murder, and that the charge you alleged at 
the office in Bow-street is false, malicious, and 
gtoundless. Perhaps you may scruple out of a 
regard to truth* Is truth, then, entitled to adoration 
for kM own sake» and not for the sake of the happi- 
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ness it is calculated to produce ? WiH a reasonable 
man sacrifice to barren truth, when benevolence, 
humanity, and every consideration that is dear to 
the human heart require that it should be supea^ 
seded ? It \s probable that I may never make use 
of this paper, but I require kj as the only practi- 
cable reparation to the honour you have assailedr 
This is what I had to prc^se. I expect your 
answer." 

"Sir*" answered I, "I have heard you to an 
end, and I stand in needt)f no deliberation to enable 
me to aiiswer you in the negative. You took me 
up a raw and inexperienced boy, capable of being 
moulded to any form you pleased. But you have 
commumeated to me volumes of eisperience in a 
very short period. I am no longer irresolute and 
pliable. What is the power you retain over my 
fate I am unable to discover. You may destroy 
me ; hut you cannot make me tremble.' I am not 
concerned to inquire whether what I have suffered 
flowed from you by design or otherwise ; whether 
you were the author of my miseries, or only con- 
nived at them ? This I know, that I have suffered 
too exquisitely on your account for me to feel the 
least n laining claim on your part to my making 
any voluntary sacrifice. 

" You say that benevolence and humanity require 
this sacrifice of me. No ; it would only be a sacri- 
fice to your mad and misguided love of fame, — to 
that passion which has been the source of all your 
miseries, of the most tragical calamities to others, 
and of every misfortune that has happened to me. 
I have no forbearance to exercise towards that pas- 
sion. If you be not yet cured of this tremendous 
and sanguinary folly, at least I will do nothing to 
cherish it. I know not whether firom my youth I 
was destined for a hero ; but I may thank you for 

Vol. II.-xH 
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Iiaying taught me a lesson of insonnomitable for- 
titude. 

«^ What is it that yon requiie of me ? that I should 
sign away my own reputation for the better main- 
taining of yours. Where is the equality of that! 
What is it that casts me at such an inunense dis- 
tance below you as to make every thing that relates 
to me wholly unworthy of consideration? Yon 
have been educated in the prejudice of birth. I 
abhor that prejudice. You have made me despe- 
rate, and I utter what that desperation suggests. 

" You will tell me, perhaps, that I have no repu- 
tation to lose ; that, while you are esteemed fault- 
less and unblemished, I am universally reputed a 
thief, a suborner, and a calimmiator. Be it so. I 
will never do any thing to countenance those impu- 
tations. The more I am destitute of the esteem of 
mankind, the more careful I will be to preserve my 
own. I will never from fear or any other mistaken 
motive do any thing of which I ought to be ashamed. 

" You are determined to be for ever my enemy. 
I have in no degree deserved this eternal abhor- 
rence. I have always esteemed and pitied you. 
For a considerable time I rather chose to expose 
myself to every kind of misfortune than disclose 
the secret that was so dear to you. I was not de- 
terred by your menaces — (what could you make me 
suffer more than I actually suffered ?) — but by the 
humanity of my own heart ; in which, and not in 
means of violence, you ought to have reposed your 
confidence. What is the mysterious vengeance 
that you can yet execute against me ? You men- 
aced me before ; you can menace no worse now. 
You are wearing out the springs of terror. Do with 
me as you please ; you teach me to hear you with 
an unshrinking and desperate firmness. Recollect 
yourself! I did not proceed to the step with which 
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you re{HN)ach me till I was apparently prged to &e 
very last ex^emity. I had suffered as much as 
human nature can suffer ; I had lived in the midst 
of eternal dlsna and unintermitted watchfulness ; I 
had twice been driven to puiposes of suicide. I 
am now sorry, however, that the step of which you 
complain was ever adopted. But, urged to exaspe- 
ration by an unintermitted rigour, I had no time to 
cool or to deliberate, ^ven at present I cherish no 
vengeance against you. All that is reasonable, all 
that can reaJly contribute to your security, I will 
readily concede ; but I will not be driven to an act 
repugnant to all reason, integrity, and justice.'' 

Mr. Falkland listened to me with astonishment 
aad impatience. He had entertained no previous 
conception of the firmness I displayed. Several 
times he was convulsed with the fury that laboured 
in his breast. Once and again he betrayed an in- 
tention to interrupt; but he was restrained by the 
coUectedness of my manner, and perhaps by a de- 
sire to be acquainted with the entire state of my 
mind. Finding that I had concluded, he paused for 
a moment; his passion seemed gradually to en- 
large, till it was no longer capable of control. 

" It is well !" said he, gnashing his teeth, and 
stamping upon the ground, " You refuse the com- 
position I offer ! I have no power to persuade you 
to compliance ! You defy me ! At least I have a 
power respecting you, and that power I will exer- 
cise ; a power that shall grind you into atoms. I 
condescend to no more expostulation. I know what 
I am, and what I can be. I know what you are, and 
what fate is reserved for you !" 

Saying this he quitted the room. 

Such were the particulars of this memorable 
scene. The impression it has lefl upon my under-- 
standing is indelible. The figure and appearance 

H2 
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of Mr. Falkland* his deathlike weakness and d^ 
cay, his more than mortal energy and rage, the 
woids that he spoke, the motives that animated 
him, produced one compounded effect upon my 
mind that nothing of the same nature could ever 
parallel. The idea of his misery thrilled throng 
my frame. How weak in comparison of it is the 
imaginary hell which the great enemy of mankind 
is represented as carrying every where about with 
him! 

From this consideration, my mind presently 
turned to the menaces he had vented against my* 
self. They were all mysterious and undefined. 
He had talked of power, but had given no hint 
from which I could collect in what he imagined it 
to consist. He had talked of misery, but had not 
dropped a syllable respecting the nature of the 
misery to be inflicted. 

I sat still for some time, ruminating on these 
thoughts. Neither Mr. Falkland nor any other 
person appeared to disturb my meditations. I rose, 
went out of the room, and from the inn into the 
street. No one offered to molest me. It was 
strange ! What was the nature of this power, from 
which I was to apprehend so much, yet which 
seemed to leave me at perfect liberty ? I began to 
imagine that all I had heard from this dreadfril ad* 
versary was mere madness and extravagance, and 
that he was at length deprived of the use of reason, 
which had long served him only as a medium of 
torment. Yet was it likely in that case that he 
should be able to employ Gines and his associate, 
who had just been his instruments of violence upon 
my person ? 

I proceeded along the streets with considerable 
caution. I looked before me and behind me, as 
vitU as the darkness would allow me to do, that I 
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might not again be hunted in sight 07 some men 
of stratagem and violence without my perceimg it. 
I went not, as before, beyond the limits of the 
town, but considered the streets, the houses, and 
the inhabitants as affording some degree of secu- 
rity. I was still walking with my miQd thus full of 
suspicion and forecast, when I discovered Thomas,, 
that servant of Mr. Falkland whom I have already 
more than once had occasion to mention. He ad- 
vanced towards me with an air so blunt and direct, as 
instantly to remove from me the idea of any thing 
insidious in his purpose ; besides that I had always 
felt the character of Thomas, rustic and unculti- 
vated as it was, to be entitled to a more than com-^ 
mon portion of esteem. 

" Thomas," said I, as he advanced, " I hope you 
are willing to give me joy, that I am at length de- 
livered from the dreadful danger which for many 
months haunted me so unmerctfuUy.** 

" No," rejoined Thomas, roughly ; " I be not at 
all willing. I do not know what to make of my- 
self in this afikBT. While you were in prison in 
that miserable fashion, I felt all at one almost as if 
I loved you : and now that that is over, and you 
are turned out loose in the world to de your worst, 
my blood rises at the very sight of you. To look 
at you, you are almost that very lad Williams for 
whom I could with pleasure, as it were, have laid 
down my life ; and yet, behind that smUing face 
there lie robbery, and lying, and everything that is 
ungrateful and murderous. Your last action was 
worse than all the rest. How could you find in 
your heart to revive that cruel story about Mr. 
Tyrrel, which everybody had agreed, out of re- 
gard to the squire, never to mention again, ^d of 
which I know, and you know, he is as innocent aa 
ihie (Md unborn ? There are causes and reascmfl* 
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or else I could have wished from the bottom of m} 
soul never to have set eyes on you again.** 

^' And you still persist in your hard thoughts of 
me!" 

** Worse! I think worse of you than ever! 
Before, I thought you as bad as man could be. I 
wonder from my soul what you are to do next 
But you make good the old saying, *' Needs must 
go, that the devil drives.' " 

" And so there is never to be an end of my misfor- 
tunes ! What can Mr. Falkland contrive for me worse 
than the ill opinion and enmity of all mankind f 

" Mr. Falkland contrive ! He is the best friend 
you have in the world, though you are the basest 
traitor to him. Poor man I it makes one's heart 
ache to look at him ; he is the very image of grief. 
And it is not clear to me that it is not all owing to 
you. At least you have given the finishing Uft to 
the misfortune that was already destroying him. 
There have been the devil and all to pay between 
him and Squire Forrester. The squire is right 
raving mad with my master, for having outwitted 
him in the matter of the trial, and saved your life. 
He swears that you shall be taken up and tried all 
over again at the next assizes ; but my master is 
resolute, and I beUeve will carry it his own way. 
He says, indeed, that the law will not allow Squire, 
Forester to have his will in this. To see him order- 
ing every thing for your benefit, and taking-all your 
maliciousness as iiuld and innocent as a lamb, and 
to think of your vile proceedings against him, is a 
sight one shjall not see again, go all the world o\eu 
For Grod's sake, repent of your reprobate doings^ 
and make what little reparation is in your power t 
Think of your poor soul, before you awake, .as to^ 
be 'Sure one of these days you will} in fii^. and. 
brim^toue everlasting !" 
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Sayiitg this, he held out his hand and took hold 
of mine. The action seemed strange ; but I at 
first thought it the unpremeditated result of his sol- 
emn and well-intended adjuration. I felt, however, 
that he put something into my hand. The next 
moment he quitted his nold, and hastened from me 
with the swiftness of an arrow. What he had 
thus given me was a bank-note of twenty pounds. 
I had no doubt that he had been charged to deliver 
it to me from Mr. Falkland. 

What was I to infer? what light did it throw 
upon the intentions of my inexorable persecutor 1 
his animosity against me was as great as ever; 
that I had just had confirmed to me from his mouth. 
Yet his animosity appeared to be still tempered 
with the remains of humanity. He prescribed to 
it a line, wide enough to embrace the gratification 
of his views, and within the boundaries of that line 
it stopped. But this discovery carried no consolation 
to my mind. I knew not what portion of calamity 
I was fated to endure, before his jealousy of dis- 
honour, and inordinate thirst of fame would deem 
themselves satisfied. 

Another question offered itself. Was I to re- 
ceive the money which had just been put into my 
hands ? the money of a man who had inflicted upon 
me injuries, less than those which he had entailed 
upon himself, but the greatest that one man can 
inflict upon another ? who had blasted my youth, 
who had destroyed my peace, who had held me up 
to the abhorrence of mankind, and rendered me an 
outcast upon the face of the earth ? who had forged * 
the basest and most atrocious falsehoods, and urged 
them with a seriousness and perseverance which 
produced universal beliefl who, an hour before, had 
vowed against me inexorable enmity, and sworn to 
entail upon me misery without end? Would not 
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this conduct on my part betray a base and abject 
spirit, that crouched under tyranny, and kissed the 
hands that were imbrued in my blood ? 

If these reasons appeared strong, neither was 
the other side without reasons in reply. I wanted 
the money : not for any purpose of vice or super- 
fluity, but for those purposes without which life 
cannot subsist Man ought to be able, wherever 
placed, to find for lumself the means of existence ; 
but I was to open a new scene of life^ to remove 
to some distant spot, to be prepared against all the 
ill-will of mankind, and the unexplored projects of 
hostility of a most accomplished foe. The actual 
means of existence are the property of all. What 
should hinder me from taking that of which I was 
really in want, when, in taking it, I risked no ven* 
geance, and perpetrated no violence ? The prop- 
erty in question will be beneficial to me, and the 
voluntary surrender of it is accompanied with n& 
injury to its late proprietor ; what other cwidition 
can be necessary to render die use of it on my part 
a duty ? He that lately possessed it has injured 
me ; does that alter its value as a medium of ex- 
change ? He will boast perhaps of the imaginary 
obligation he has conferred on me : surely to shrink 
from a thing in itself right from any such appre- 
hension, can be the result only of pusillanimity and 
cowardice! 
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CHAPTER xvnr. 

IimvENCBD by these reasonings, I determined 
to retain what had thus been put into my ha^ds. 
My next care was in regard to thft scene I should 
ehoose, as the retreat of that life which I had jnsf 
saved from the gfasp of the executioner^ The 
danger to wMch I was exposed of forcible inter-- 
raption in my ponmits was probably, in seme re* 
spects, less naw than it had been previously to this 
crisis. Besides ^at» I was considerably ix^u^oced 
in this del&eraticm by the- strong leathisg 1 con-^ 
ceived for tlie situatioss in which i had btely beea 
engaged. I knew not in what mode Mr^ Falkland 
intended to exercise his. vengeance ag^st me; 
but I was seized with so> unconquerable an aver- 
sion to disgnse,, and the idea of spending my life 
in personating^ a fictitious character, that I could 
not, for the present at least, reconcile my mind to 
any thing of that nature^ The same kmd of dis* 
gust I had ooQcerfed for ^ metropolis, where 1. 
bad spent so many hours of artifice^ sadkiMS,. and 
terror. I tfafevefore decided in favour of the pnK 
>Bct which had ^rmedy pioved amusing to my 
imaginatioii» of wiihdraw^g to ncfto^ &tant^ rural 
scene, a scene of calmness, and obscturity^ where 
for a few years at least, perhi^M during the life of 
Mr. Faftland, I might be hidden from the worl^ 
recover the wounds my nnnd had feceived in this 
fatal connexion, methodbe and improve the expe* 
rience which had been accin»ikited, cultivate the 
faculties I ia any dsftse possessed^ aiid employ the 

Ha 
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intervab of these oocupatioiis in simple industry, 
and the intercourse of guileless, umedocated, kind- 
intentioned minds. The menaces of my persecutor 
seemed to forebode the inevitable int^rrupdon of 
this system. But I deemed it wise to put these 
menax;es out of my cooaideraitiQn* I coo^pared 
them to death, which must infallibly OTertake us 
we know not when ; but the possibility of whose 
arrival next year, next week, UMnonow, must be 
left out of the calculation of him who would enter 
upon any important or well-concerted undertaking. 
Such were the ideas that determined my choice. 
Thus did my youthful mind delineate the system of 
distant years, even when the threats of instant ca- 
lamity still sounded in my ears. I was inured to 
the apprehension of mischief, till at last the hoarse 
roarings of the beginning tempest had lost their 
power of annihilating my peace. I however thought 
it necessary, while I was most palpably vnthin the 
sphere of the enemy, to exert every praeticable 
degree of vigilance. I was careful not to ineur the 
hazards of darkness and solitude. When I left the 
town it was with the stage-coach, an obvious source 
of protection against glaring and enormous vio- 
lence. Meanwhile I found mysdf no more ex- 
posed to molestation in my progress^ than the man 
in the world who should have had the least reason 
for apprehensions of this nature. As the distance 
increased, I relaxed something in my precaution^ 
though still awake to a sense of danger, and con- 
stantly pursued with the image of my foe. I fixed 
upon an obscure market-town in Wales as th^ 
chosen seat of my operations. This place recom- 
mended itself to my observation as I was wander- 
ing in quest of an abode. It was clean, cheerful, 
and of great simplicity of appearance. It was at 
a di^tAnce from any public ar\d frequeuted road» 
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and had nothing which could deserve the name of 
trade. The face of nature around it was agree- 
ably diversified, beiag partly wild and romantic, and 
partly rich and abundant in production. 

Here F solicited employment in two professions; 
the first, that of a watchmaker, in which though 
the instructions I had received were few, they were 
eked out and assisted by a mind fruitful in mechani* 
cal invention; the other, that of an instructer in 
mathematics and its practical application, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, land-surveying, and navigation. 
Neither of these was a very copious source of 
emolument in the obscure retreat I had chosen for 
myself; but, if my receipts, were slender, my dis-» 
bursements were still fewer. In this little town I 
became acquainted with the vicar, the apothecaiy, 
the lawyer, and the rest of the persons who, time 
out of mind, had been regarded as the top ^ntry 
of. the place. Each of these centred in himself a 
variety of occupations. There was little in the ap- 
pearajice of the vicar that reminded you of his pro* 
fession, except on the recurring Sunday. At other 
times he condescended with his evangelical hand 
to guide the plough, or to drive the cows' from the 
field to the farm-yard for the milking. The apothe- 
cary occasionally of&ciated as a barber, and the 
lawyer was the village schoolmaster. 

By all these persons I was received with kind- 
ness and hospitality. Among people thus remote 
from the bustle of human life there is an open 
spirit of confidence, by means of which a stranger 
easily finds access to th^r b^ievolence and good- 
will. My manners had never been greatly de- 
bauched from the simpHcity oi rural life by the 
scenes through which I had passed ; and the hard- 
ships I had endured had given additional mildness 
to my character. In the Sieatre \xpoz which I waa 
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now idaced I had no riraL My mechanieal occs* 
pation had hitherto been a non-resident ; and the 
achoohnaster, who did not aspire to the sublime 
heights of science I professed to commiinicate, was 
willing to admit me as a partner in the task of 
civilizing the impolished manners of the inhabit- 
ants. For the parson, civilization was no part of 
his trade ; his business was with the things of a 
better life, not with the carnal concerns of this ma* 
tenal scene ; in truth, hb thou^ts were principally 
occupied with his oatmeal and his cows; 

These, however, were not the only companions 
which this remote retirement afforded me. There 
was a family of a very different description, of 
which I gradually became the chosen intimate. 
The father was a shrewd, sensible, rational maiv 
but who had turned his principal attention to sub- 
jects of agriculture. His wife was a truly admira- 
ble and extraordinary woman. She was the daugh- 
ter of a Neapolitan nobleman,, who, after having 
visited, and made a considerable figure, in eveiy 
country in Europe, had at length received the blow 
of fate in this vUlage. He had been banished his 
country upon suspicion of religious and political 
heresy, and his estal^s confiscated. With this 
only child, like Prospero in the Tempest, he had 
withdrawn himself to one of the mpst obscure and 
uncultivated regions of the worid Very soon, 
however, after his arrival in Wales he had been 
seized with a malignant fever, which carried him 
off in three days. He died possessed of no other 
property than a few jewels, and a bill of credit, to 
no considerable amount, upon an English, banker. 
I Here then was the infant Laura, left in a foreign 
country, and without a single friend. The father 
of her present husband was led by motives of pure 
humanity to seek to mitigate the misfortunes of the 
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dying Italian. Though a plain uninstmoted nian, 
with no extraordinary refinement of intellect, there 
was somethmg in his countenance that detmmined 
the stranger/ in his piesent forlorn and melancholy 
situation, to make him his executor, and the guar* 
dian of hfs daughter. The Neapolitan understood 
enough of English to explain his wishes to this 
fnen^y attend^t of his deathbed. As his circurn* 
stances were narrow, the servants of the stranger, 
two Italians, a male and a female, were sent back 
to their own country soon after the death of their 
master. 

Laura was at this time eight years of age.. At 
these tender years« she had been susceptible of little 
direct instruction;: and, as she grew up, even the 
memory of her father became, from year to year, 
more vague and indistinct in her nuiia. But there 
was something she derived from her father, whetlier 
along with the life he bestowed, or as the conse- 
quence of his instruction and nmnners, which no 
time could efface. Every added year of her life 
contributed to develop the fund of h^ accomplish- 
ments. She read, she observed, she reflected. 
Without instructers, she taught iierself to draw, to 
sing, and to understand the more polite European 
languages. As she had no society in this remote 
situation but that of peasants, she had no idea 
of honour os superiority to be derived from her acqui- 
sitions ; but pursued themi from a secret taste, and 
as the sources, of personaJi ee^yment. 

A mutual attachment gradiiaBjr arose between her 
and the only son of her guaidtGab His father led 
him, from early youth, to the labomr&and'tlie sports of 
the field, and thec& waa:litde c(Migeniality between his. 
pursuits and those of Laura. But this was a defect 
tbat she was slow to discover. She had never been 
accu^(»ned to society ia hen chosen amusements^ 
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and halfft at that time even made her coneeire, that 
they were indebted to solitude for an additional reHsh. 
The youthM rustic had great integrity, great kind- 
ness of heart, and was a lad of excellent sense. He 
was ^orid, well-proportioned, and the gi^f>dness of 
his disposition made his manners amiable. Accom- 
phshments greater than these she had never seen in 
human form, since the death of her father. In fact, 
she is scarcely to be considered as a sufferer in this 
instance; since, in her forlorn and destitute con- 
dition, it is little probable^ when we consider the 
habits and notions that now prevail, that her accom- 
plishments, unassisted by fortune, would have pro- 
cured her an equal alliance in marriage. 

When she became a naother her heart opened to 
anew affection. The idea now presented itself, 
which had never occurred before, that in her children, 
at least, she might £nd the partners and companions 
of her favourite employments. She was, at the 
time of my arrival, mother of four, the eldest of 
which was a son. To all of them she had been a 
most assiduous instiucter. It was well for her 
perhaps that she obtained this sphere fbr the exercise 
of her mind. It came just at the period when the 
charm which human life derives from, novelty is be- 
gimiing to wear off. It gave her new activity and 
animation. It is perhaps impossible that the refine- 
ments of which human nature is capable should not, 
after a time, subside into sluggishness, if they be not 
aided by the influence of society and affection. 

The son t^ the Welch fanner by th^ admirable 
woman was about seventeen years of age at the 
time of my settlement in their neighbourhood. His 
eldest sister was one year younger than hunself. 
'Rie whole family composed a group, with which a 
laver of tranquility and virtue would have dehghted 
to associate in any situation* It is easy, ther^logre* 
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to ccmceive how much t rejoiced in their friendship, 
in this distant ''retirement, and suffering, as I felt 
myself, from the maltreatment and desertion of my 
species. The amiable Laura had a wonderful 
quickness of eye and rapidity of apprehension; 
but this feature in her countenance was subdued by 
a sweetness of disposition, such as I never in any 
other instance saw expressed in the looks of a 
human being. She soon distinguished me by her 
kindness and friendship ; for, living as she had done, 
though fkmiliar with the written productions of a 
cultivated intellect, she had never seen the thing 
itself realized in a living being, except in the person 
of her father. She delighted to converse with me 
upon subjects of literature and taste, and she eagerly 
invited my assistance in the education of her chil- 
dren. The son, though young, had been so happily 
improved and instructed by his mother, that I &mnd 
in him nearly all the most essential qualities we 
require in a friend. Engagement and inclination 
equally led me to pass a considerable part of every 
day in this agreeable society. Laura treated me as 
if I had been one of the family ; and I sometimes 
flattfered myself that I might one day become suck 
in reality. What an enviable resting-place for me, 
who had known nothing but calamity, and had 
scarcely dared to look for sjrmpathy and kindness 
in the countenance of a human being ? 

The sentiments of friendship which early dis- 
closed themselves between me and the members of 
this amiable family daily became stronger. At every 
interview the confidence reposed in me by the 
mother increased. While our familiarity gained in 
duration, it equally gained in that subtlety of com- 
munication by which it seemed to shoot forth its 
roots in every direction. There are a thousand little 
evanescent touches in the development of a growing 
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friendship, that are neither thou^ of nor would be 
understood between common acquaintances* I 
honoured and esteemed the respectaible Laura like 
a mother ; for, though the difference of our ages 
was by no means sumcimxt to authorize the senti- 
ment, it was irresistibly suggested to. me by the fact 
of her always being presented to my observatioa 
under the matern^d character. Her son was a lad 
of great understancKng, generosity, and feeling, and 
of no contemptible acqutremeats ; while his tendec 
3rears, and the unconuwm excellence of his mother^ 
subtracted something from the independence of his 
judgment, ai^d impressed him with a sort of religious 
deference for her will. In the eldest daughter I 
beheld the image of Laura ; for that I felt attached 
to her for the present ; and I sometimes conceived it 
probable thal^ hereafter I ought learn to loire her for 
her own sake*—- Alas, it was thus that I amused 
myself with the visions of distant years, while I 
stood in reality on the brink of the precipice ! 

It will perhaps be thought sitrangeUiat I never once 
communicated the particulars of my story to this 
amiable matron, or to my ycHing friend, £w such I 
may also venture to. coll hun, h^ son. But, in truths 
I abhorred the memory of this story ; I placed all 
my hopes of happiness in the prospect of its being 
consigned to oUivion. I fondly flattered myself that 
such would be the event : in the midst <^ my un« 
looked-for happiness, t scarcely recollected, or, re- 
collecting, was disposed to- yield but a small degree 
^f credit to^ the menaces of Mr. Falkland. 

One dayt tha^ I was sittings alone with the accom^ 
plished Laura, i^ repeated his ali-dreadfui name. 
I started with astonishment, amazed that a woman 
like this, who kjiew nobody, who lived, as it were,, 
alone ia a comer of the universe, who* had never in 
asingle instance^ entered inta anyHoushionable circle, 
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this admirable and fascinating hermit, should, by 
some unacQountable accident, have become ac- 
quainted with this fatal and tremendous name. As- 
tonishment, however, was not my only sensation. I 
became pale with terror ; I rose from my seat ; I 
attempted to sit down again ; I reeled out of the 
room, and hastened to bury myself in solitude. 
The unexpectedness of the incident took from me 
all precaution, and overwhelmed my faculties. The 
penetrating Laura observed my behaviour ; *but 
nothing further occurred to excite her attention to it 
at that time ; and concluding from my manner that 
inquiry would be painful to me, she humanely sup- 
pressed her curiosity. 

I afterward found that Mr. Falkland had been 
known to the father of Laura ; that he had been ac« 
quainted with the story of Count Malvesi, and with 
a number of other transactions redounding in the 
highest degree to the credit of the gallant English-^ 
man. The Neapolitan had left letters in which 
these' transactions were recorded, and which spoke 
of Mr. Falkland in the highest terms of panegyric. 
Laura had been used to regard every little relic of 
her father with a sort of religious veneration ; and» 
by this accident, the name of Mr. Falkland was con^ 
nected in her mind with the sentiments of unbounded 
esteem. 

The scene by which I was surrounded was per- 
haps more grateful to me, than it would have been 
to most other persons with my degree of intellectual 
cultivation. Sore with persecution and distress, and 
bleeding at almost every* vein, there was nothing I 
80 much coveted a9 rest and tranquillity. It seemed 
as if my faculties were, at least for the time, ex* 
hausted by the late preternatural intensity of thei^ 
exertions, and that they stood indispensably in nee<| 
of a period of comparative suspen3ion«. 
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This was, however, but a temporaty feeling. My 
mind had always been active, and I was probably 
indebted to the sufferings I had endured, and the 
exquisite and increased susceptibility they produced, 
for new energies. I soon felt the desire of some 
additional and vigorous pursuit. In this state of 
mind, I met by accident, in a neglected comer of the 
house of one of my neighbours, with a general die- 
tionary of four of the northern languages. This 
incident gave a direction to my thoughts. In my 
youth I had not been inattentive to language. 
I determined to attempt, at least for my own use, an 
etjrmological analysis of the English language. I 
easily perceived, that this pursuit had one advantage 
to a person in my situation, and that a small number 
of books, consulted with this view, would aflford em- 
ployment for a considerable time. I procured other 
dictionaries. In my incidental reading, I noted the 
manner in which words were used, and applied these 
remarks to the illustration of my genei;al inquiry. 
I was unintermitted in my assiduity, and my colliec- 
tions promised to accumulate. Thus I was pro- 
vided with sources both of industry and recreation, 
the more completely to divert my thoughts from the 
recollection of my past misfortunes. 

In this state, so grateful to my feelings, week after 
week glided away without interruption or alarm. 
The situation in which I was now placed had some 
resemblance to that in which I had spent my earlier 
years, with the advantage of a more attractive 
society and a riper judgment I began to look back 
upon the intervening period as upon a distempered 
and tormenting dream; or rather, perhaps, my 
feelings were like those of a man recovered from an 
tnterval of raging delirium, from ideas of horror, 
confusion, flight, persecution, agony, and despair! 
Yfben I recoUected what I had undergone, it was 
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not without satisfaction, as the recollisction of a» 
thing that was past ; every day augmented niy 
hope that it was never to return. Surely the (iark 
and terri^ menaces of Mr. Falkland were rather 
the perturbed suggestions of his angry mind, than 
the final result of a deliberate and digested system! 
How happy should I feel, beyond the ordinary lot of 
man, if, after the terrors I had undergone, I should 
now find myself unexpectedly restored to the immu- 
nities of a human being. 

While I was thus soothing^ my mind with fond 
imaginations, it happened that a few bricklayers and 
their labourers came over fix>m a distance of five or 
six nliles, to work upon some additions to one of the 
better sort of houses in the town, which had changed 
its tenant. No incident could be more trivial than 
this, had it not been for a strange coincidence of 
time between this circumstance, and a change 
which introduced itself into my situation. This first 
manifested itself in a sort of shyness with which I 
was treated, first by one person, and then another, 
of my new-formed acquaintance. They were back- 
ward to enter into conversation with me, and 
answered my inquiries vnth an awkward and em- 
barrassed air. When they met me in the street or 
the field, theu: countenances contracted a cloud, and 
they endeavoured to shun me; My scholars quitted 
me one after another ; and I had no longer any em- 
plo5rment in my mechanical profession. It is im- 
possible to describe the sensations which the gradual 
but iminterrupted progress of this revolution pro- 
duced in my mind. It seemed as if I had some 
contagious disease, from which every man shrunk 
with alarm, and left me to perish unassisted and 
alon^. I asked one man and another to explain to 
me the meaning of these appearances ; but every 
one avoided the (ask, and answered in au evaaiv^ 
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and ambiguous maimer. I sometimes supposed 
, that it was all a delusion of the imagination ; tilt 
the repetition of the sensation brought the reality 
too painfully home to my apprehension. There are 
few things that give a greater shock to the * mind 
than a phenomencm in the conduct of our fellow* 
men, of great importance to our concerns, and for 
which we are unable to assign any plausible reason. 
At times I was half-inclined to believe that the 
change was not in other men, but that some aliena- 
ion of my own understanding generated the honid 
vision. I endeavoured to awaken from my dream, 
^d return to my former state of enjoyment and hap- 
piness ; but in vain. To the same consideration it 
may be ascribed, that, unacquainted with the source 
of the evil, observing its perpetual increase, and 
finding it, so far as I could perceive, entirely arbi- 
trary m its nature, I was unable to ascertain its 
limits, or the degree in which it would finally oVer> 
whelm me* 

In the midst, however, of the wonderful and seem-^ 
ingly inexplicable nature of this scene, there was 
one idea that instantly obtruded itself, and that I could 
never afler banish from my mind.. It is Falkland ! 
In vain I struggled against the seeming improba- 
bility of the supposition. In vain, I said, " Mr. 
Falkland, wise as he is, and pregnant in resources, 
acts by human, not by supernatural means. He may 
overtake me by surprise, and in a manner of which 
I had no previous expectation; but he cannot pro« 
duce a great and notorioi^s effect without some 
visible agency, however difficult it may be to trace 
that agency to its absoltite author. He cannot, like 
those invisible personages who are supposed fixus 
time to time to interfe^ in human affairs, ride in the 
-whirlvirind, shroud himself in clouds iand impene^ 
trable darkness, and scatter destructicai upon tfa» 
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earth from his secret habitation." Thus it was that 
X bribed my imagination, and endeavoured to per* 
suade myself that my present unhappiness origin- 
ated in a different souroe from my former. All evils 
appeared trivial to me, in comparison with the recol* 
lection and perpetuation of my parent misfortune. 
I felt like a man distracted, by the incoherence of 
my ideas to my present situation, excluding from it 
the machinations of Mr. Falkland, on the one hand ; 
and on the other, by the horror I conceived at tho 
bare possibility of again encountering his animosity^ 
after a suspension of many weeks, a suspension as 
I had hoped for ever. An interval like this was an 
age to a person in the calamitous situation I had so 
long experienced. But, in spite of my efforts, I 
could not banish from my mind the dreadful idea. 
My original conceptions of the genius and perse- 
verance of Mr. Falkland had been such, that I could 
with difficulty think any thing impossible to him. 
I knew not how to set up my own opinions of 
material causes and the powers of the human mind, 
as the limits of existence. Mr. Falkland had 
always been to my imagination an object of wonder, 
and that which excites our wonder we scarcely 
suppose ourselves competent to analyze. 

It may well be conceived that one of the first 
persons to whom I thought of applying for an ex- 
planation of this dread&l mystety was the accom- 
plished Laura. My disappointment here cut me to 
the heart. I was not prepared for it. I recollected 
the ingenuousness of her nature, the frankness of 
her manners, the partiality with which she had 
honoured me. If I were mortified with the cold- 
ness, the ruggedness, and the cruel mistake of prin- 
ciples with which the village inhabitants repelled 
my inquiries, the mortification I suffered only drove 
me more impetuously to seek the cure of my griefs 
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tern this object of my adndration. ^ In Laura,^ 
«aid I, ^* I am secure from these vulgar prejudiceSk 
I confide in her justice. I am sure she will not 
cast me off unheard, nor without strictly examining 
a question on all sides, in which every thing that is 
valuaHe to a person she once esteemed may be 
involved." 

Thus encouraging myself, I turned my steps to 
the place of her residence. As I passed along 
.1 caUed up all my recollection, I summoned my 
/acuities. ^'I may be made miserable," said I, 
** but it shall not be for want of any exertion of 
mine, that promises to lead to happiness. I will be 
clear, collected, simple in narrative, ingenuous in 
communication. I will leave nothing unsaid that 
the case may require. I will not volunteer any 
thing that relates to my former transactions with 
Mr. Falkland ; but, if I find that my present calamity 
is connected with those transactions, I will not fear 
but that by an honest explanation I shall remove it." 

I knocked at the door. ^ A servant appeared, and 
told me that her mistress hoped I would excuse 
her ; she must really beg to dispense with my visit 

I was thunderstruck. I was rooted to the spot. 
I had been carefully preparing my mind for every 
thing that I supposed likely to happen, but this event 
had not entered into my calculations. I roused 
myself in a partial degree, and walked away with- 
out uttering a word. 

I had not gone far before I perceived one of the 
workmen following me, who put into my hands a 
billet. The contents were these : — 



" Mr. Williams, 
** Let me see you no more. I have a right at 
least to expect your compliance with this requisi- 
tion ; and, upon that condition, I pardon the enor- 
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mous impropriety and guilt with %hich you have 
* conducted yourself to me and my family. 

" Lavra Denison.'' 

The sensations with which I read these few lines 
are indescribable. I found in them a dreadM con- 
firmation of the calamity that on all sides invaded 
me« But what I felt most was the unmoved cold- 
ness with which they appeared to be written. This 
coldness from Laura, my comforter, my friend, my 
mother ! To dismiss, to cast me off for ever, with- 
out one thought of compunction ! 

I determined, however, in spite of her requisition, 
and in spite of her coldness, to have an explanation 
with her., I did not despair of conquering the an- 
tipathy she harboured. I did not fear that I would 
rouse her from the vulgar and unworthy conception, 
of condemning a man, in points thc^ most material 
to his happiness, without stating the accusations 
that are urged against him, and without hearing 
him in reply. . 

Though I had no doubt, by means of resolutioi^, 
of gaining access to her in her house, yet I pre- 
ferred taking her unprepared, and not warmed 
against me by any previous contention. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning, at the time she usually de- 
voted to half an hour's air and exercise, I hastened 
to her garden, leaped the paling, and concealed my- 
self in an arbour. Presently I saw, from my retreat, 
the younger part of the family strolling through the 
garden, and from thence into the fields ; but it was 
not my business to be seen by them. I looked after 
them, however, with earnestness, unobserved ; and 
I could not help asking myself, with a deep and 
heartfelt sigh, whether it were possible that I saw 
them now for the last time ? 

They had hot advanced far into the fields before 
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their moither made her appearance. I observed in 
her her usual sereiukyand sweetness of countenance. 
I could feel my heart knocking against my ribs. 
My whole frame was in a tumult. I stole out of the 
arbour ; and, as I advanced nearer, my pace be- 
came quickened. 

** For God's sake, madam,'' exclaimed I, ** give 
me a hearing ! Do not avoid me!'' 

She stood still. " No, sir," she replied, *'I shall 
not avoid you. I wished you to dispense with this 
meeting ; but since I cannot obtain that — I am con- 
scious of no wrong ; and the]*efore, though the meet^ 
ing gives me pain, it inspires me with no fear." 

" Oh, madam," answered I, " my friend ! the ob- 
ject of all my reverence ! whom I once ventured to 
call my mother! can you wish not to hear me? 
Can you have no anxiety for my justification, what- 
ever may be the imfavourable impression you may 
have received against me T' 

" Not an atom. I have neither wish nor inclina- 
tion to hear you. That tale which, in its plain and 
unadorned slate, is destructive of the character of 
him to whom it relates, no colouring can inake an 
honest one." 

"Good God! Can you think of condemning a 
man when you have heard only one side of his 
story ?" 

" Indeed I can," replied she with dignity. " The 
maxim of hearing both sides may be very well in 
some cases ; but it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that there are not cases, that, at the^ first mention, 
are too clear to admit the shadow of a doubt. By 
a well-concerted defence you may give me new 
reasons to admire your abilities ; but I am acquainted 
with them already. ■ I can admire your abilities, 
without tderating your character." 

" Madam ! Ajniable, exemplary Laura ! whom, 
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in the midst of all your harshness and inflexibility, 
X honour ! I conjure you, by every thing that is 
sacred, to tell me what it is that has filled you with 
this sudden aversion to me." 

•• No, sir ; that you shall never obtain from me. 
1 have nothing to say to you. I statad still and 
hear you ; because virtue disdains to appear abashed 
and confounded in the presence of vice. Your con- 
duct even at this moment, in my opinion, condemns 
you. True virtue refuses the drudgery of explana- 
tion and apology. True virtue shmes by its own 
light, and needs no art to set it off. You have the 
first principles of morality as yet to learn." 

"And can you imagine that the most upright 
conduct is always superior to the danger of ambi- 
goityr 

" Exactly so. Virtue, sir, consists in actions, and 
not in words. The good man and the bad are 
characters precisely opposite, not characters distin- 
guished from each other by imperceptible shades. 
The Providence that rules us all has not permitted 
us to be left without a clew in the most important 
of all questions. Eloquence may seek to confound 
it ; but it shall be my care to avoid its deceptive in- 
fluence. I do not Mdsh to have my understanding 
perverted, and all the differences of things concealed 
from my apprehension." 

** Madam, madam! it would be impossible for 
you to hold this language, if you had not always 
lived in this obscure retreat, if you had ever been 
conversant with the passions and institutions of men." 

" It may be so. And, if that be the case, I have 
great reason to be thankful to my Grod, who has 
Sius enabled me to preserve the innocence of my 
heart, and the integrity of my understanding." 

"Can you believe, then, that ignorance is the' 
only, or the safest, preservative of integrity V* 

Vol. n.— I 
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^ Sir, I told you at first, and I repeat to yon again^ 
that all your declamation is in vain. I wish you 
would have saved me and yourself that pain which 
is the only thing that can possibly result from it. 
But let us suppose that virtue could ever be the 
equivocal thing you would have me believe. Is it 
possible, if you had'been honest, that you would not 
have acquainted me with your story ? Is it possi- 
ble that you would have left me to have been in- 
formed of it by a mere accident, and with all the 
shocking aggravations you well knew that accident 
would give it ? Is it possible you should have vio- 
lated the most sacred of all trusts, and have led me 
unknowingly to admit to the intercourse of my chil- 
dren a character, which, if, as you pretend, it is sub- 
stantially honest, you cannot deny to be blasted and 
branded in the face of this whole world ? Go, sir ; 
I despise you. You are a monster and not a man. 
I cannot tell whether my personal situation mis- 
leads me ; but, to my thinking, this last action of 
yours is worse than all the rest Nature has con- 
stituted me the protector of my children. I shall 
always remember and resent the indelible injury 
you have done them. You have wounded me to 
the very heart, and have taught me to what a pitch 
the villany of man can extend." 

*' Madam, I can be silent no longer. I see that 
you have by some means come to a hearing of the 
story of Mr. Falkland." 

*'I have. I am astonished you have the effront- 
ery to pronounce his name. That name has been 
a denomination, as far back as my memory can 
reach, for the most exalted of mortals, the wisest 
and most generous of men." 

" Madam, I owe it to myself to set you right on 
this subject. Mr. Falkland — ^" 

'* Mr. Williams, I see my children returning fit)m 
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ibte fields, and coining this way. The basest action 
you ever did was the obtading yourself upon them 
as an instructer. I insist that you see them no 
more. I command you to be silent. I command 
you to withdraw. If you persist in your absurd 
resolution of expostulating with me, you must take 
some other time." 

I could continue no longer. I was in a manner 
heart-broken through the whole of this dialogue. I 
could not think of protracting the pain of this ad- 
mirable woman, upon whom, diough I was innocent 
of the crimes she imputed to m,e, I had inflicted so 
much pain already. I yielded to the imperiousness 
of her commands, and withdrew. 

I hastened, without knbwmg why, from the pres- 
ence of Laura to my own habitation. vUpon enter- 
ing the house, an apartment of which I occupied, I 
found it totally deserted of its usual inhabitants. 
The woman and her cliildren were gone to enjoy 
the freshness of the breeze. The husband was en- 
gaged in his usual out-door occupations. The 
doors of persons of the loisrer order in this part of 
the country are secured in the da)rtime only with 
a latch. I entered, and went into the kitchen of the 
family. Here, as I looked round, my eyes acci- 
dentsdly glanced upon a paper lying in one comer, 
which, by some association I was unable to explain, 
roused in me a strong sensation of suspicion and 
curiosity. I eagerly went towards it, caught it up, 
and found it to be the very paper of the wonderful 

AND SURFRISINO HISTORY Or CaLEB WiLLIAMS, the 

discovery of which, towards the close of my resi- 
dence in London, had produced in me such inex- 
pressible anguish. 

This encounter at once cleared up all the mystery 
that hung upon my late transactions. Abhorred and 
intolerable certainty succeeded to the doubts which 

12 
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foA hatmted my mmd. It struck me with the 
rapidity of lightning. I felt a sudden torpor and 
sickness that pervaded erery fibre of my frame. 

Was there no hope that remained for me I Was 
acquittal useless ? Was there no period, past or in 
prospect, that could give relief to my sufferings ? 
Was the odious and atrocious falsehood that had been 
lATented against me to fdlow me wherever I went, 
to strip me of character, to deprive me of die sym* 
pathy and good-will of mankind, to wrest from me 
the very bread by which life must be sustained ? 

For the space perhaps of half an hour the agony 
I felt from this termination to my tranquillity, and 
the expectation it excited of the enmity which would 
follow me through every retreat, was such as to 
bereave me of aU consistent thinking, much more 
of the power of coming to any resolution. As soon 
as this giddiness and horror of the mind subsided, 
and the deadly calm that invaded my faculties was 
no more, one stiff and master gale gained the ascend- 
ency, and drove me to an instant desertion of this 
late cherished retreat. I had no patience to enter 
into further remonstrance and explanation with the 
inhabitants of my present residence. I believed 
that it was in vain to hope to recover the favour- 
able prepossession and tranquillity I had lately en- 
joyed. In encountering ihe {H^judices that were 
thus armed against me, I should have to deal with 
a variety of dispositions ; and though I might suc- 
ceed with some, I could not expect to succeed with 
all. I had seen too much of the reign of triumphant 
^sehood, to have that sanguine confidence in the 
eSbcts of my innocence which would have sug- 
gested itself to the mind of any other person of my 
propensities and my age. The recent instance 
which had occurred in my conversation with Laura 
might weH contribute to discourage me. I could 
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not endure the thought of opposing the vencan that 
was thus scattered against me, in detail and through 
its minuter particles. If ever it should be neces- 
sary to encounter it, if I were pursued like a wild 
beast, till I could no longer avoid turning upon my 
hunters, I would then turn upon the true author of 
this unprincipled attack ; I would encounter the 
calumny in its stronghold ; I woidd rouse myself 
to an exertion hitherto unessayed ; and, by the firm- 
ness, intrepidity, and unalterable constancy I should 
display, would yet compel mankind to believe Mr, 
Falkland a suborner and a murderer ! 



CHAPTER XIX, 



« 



I HASTEN to the conclusion of my melancholy 
story. I began to write soon after the period to 
which I have now conducted it. This was another 
resource that my inind, ever eager in inventing 
Hieans to escape from my misery, suggested. Iti 
my haste to withdraw myself fix)m the retreat in 
Wales, where first the certainty of Mr. Falkland's 
menaces was confirmed to me, I left behind me the 
apparatus of my etymological inqubries, and the 
papers I had written upon the subject I have 
never been able to persuade myself to resume this 
pursuit. It is always discouraging to begin over 
again a laborious task, and exert one's self to re- 
cover a position we had already occupied. I knew 
not how soon or how abruptly I might be drivca 
firom any new situation; the appendages of the 
study in which I had engaged were too cuinbroiiis 
ior dus state of dependence and uncertainty ; they 
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only served to give new sharpness to the enmity o( 
my foe, and new poignancy to my hourly-renewing 
distress. 

But what was of greatest importance, and made 
the deepest impression upon my mind, was my sepa- 
ration from the family of Laura. Fool that I was, 
to imagine that there was any room for me in the 
abodes of friendship and tranquillity ! It was now 
first that I felt, with the most intolerable acuteness, 
how completely I was cut off from the whole human 
species. Other connexions I had gained, compara- 
tively without interest; and I saw them dissolved 
without the consummation of agony. I had never 
experienced the purest refinements of friendship 
but in two instances, that of Collins, and this of 
the family of Laura. Solitude, separation, banish- 
ment I These are words often in the mouths of 
human beings ; but few men except myself have 
felt the fidl latitude of their meaning. The pride 
of philosophy has taught us to treat man as an in- 
dividual. He is no such thing. He holds neces- 
sarily, indispensably, to his species. He is like 
those twin-births that have two heads indeed, and 
four hands ; but if you attempt to detach them from 
each other, they are inevitably subjected to miser- 
able and lingering destruction. 

It was this circumstance, more than all the rest, 
that gradually gorged my heart with abhorrence of 
Mr. Falkland. I could not think of his name but 
with a sickness and a loathing, that seemed more 
than human. It was by his means that I suffered 
the loss of one consolation after another, of every 
thing that was happiness, or that had the resem- 
Uance of happiness, i 

The writing of thesd memoirs served me as a 
source of avocation for several years. For. some 
time I had a melancholy satisfaction in it. I waa 
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better pleased to retrace the particulars of calami^ 
ties that had formerly afflicted me, than to look for- 
ward, as at other times I was too apt to do, to those 
by which I might hereafter be overtaken. I con- 
ceived that my story, faithfully digested, would 
carry in it an impression of truth that few men 
would be able to resist ; or, at worst, that, by leav- 
ing it behind me when I should no longer continue 
to exist, posterity might be induced to do me justice, 
and, seeing in my example what sort of evils are 
entailed upon mankind by society as it is at present 
constituted, might be inclined to turn their attention 
upon the fountain from which such bitter waters 
have been accustomed to flow. But these motives 
have diminished in their influence. I have con- 
tracted a disgust for life and all its appendages. 
Writing, which was at first a pleasure, is changed 
into a bmthen. I shall compress into a small com- 
pass what remains to be told. 

I discovered, not long after the period of which I 
am speaking, the precise cause of the reverse I had 
experienced in my residence in Wales, and, included 
in that cause, what it was I had to look for in my 
future adventures. Mr. Falkland had taken the in- 
fernal Gines into his pay, a man critically qualified 
for the service in which he was now engaged, by 
the unfeeling brutality of his temper, by his habits 
of mind at once audacious and artful, and by the 
peculiar animosity and vengeance he had conceived 
against me. The employment to which this man 
was hired was that of following me from place to 
place, blasting my reputation, and preventing me 
from the chance, by continuing long in one resi- 
dence, of acquiring a character for integrity, that 
should give new weight to any accusation I might 
at a future time be induced to prefer. He had come 
to the seat of my residence Mdth the bricklayers 
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and labourers I have mentioned ; and, while he took 
care to keep out of sight so far as related to me« 
was industrious in disseminating that which, in the 
eye of the world, seemed to amount to a deoaon- 
Btration of the profligacy and detestableness of my 
character. It was no doubt from him that the de- 
tested scroll had been procured, which I had found 
fn my habitation immediately prior to my quitting 
it. In all this Mr. Falkland, reasoning upon his 
principles, was cmly employing a necessary precau- 
tion. There was something m the temper of his 
mind that impressed him with aversion to the idea 
pf violently putting an end to my existence ; at the 
same time that unfortunately he could never deem 
himself sufficiently secured against my recrimina- 
tion, so long as I remained alive. As to the fact 
of Gines being retained by him for this tremendous 
purpose^ he by no means desired that it should be- 
come generally kno^vn; but neither did he look 
upon the possibility of its being known with terror. 
It was already too notorious for his wishes that I 
had advanced the most odious charges against him. 
If he regarded me with abhorrence as the adver- 
sary of his fame, those persons who had had occasion 
to be in any degree acquainted with our history, did 
not entertain less abhorrence against me for my own 
sake. If they should at any time know the pains 
he exerted in causing my evil reputation to follow 
me, they would consider it as an act of impartial 
justice, perhaps as a generous anxiety, to prevent 
other men from being imposed upon and injured as 
he had been. 

Wliat expedient was I to employ for the purpose 
of counteracting the meditated and barbarous pru- 
dence which was thus destined, iir all changes of 
scene, to deprive me of the benefits and consola- 
tions of human society' ? There was cm/e e?qpedieut 
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against wiiich I was absolutely determined — dis- 
guise. I had experienced so many mortifications 
and such intolerable restraint when I formerly had 
recourse to it,- — ^it was associated in my memorf 
with sensations of acute anguish, that my mind was 
thus far entirely convinced: life was not worth 
purchasing at so high a price ! But, though in this 
respect I was wholly resolved, there was another 
point that did not appear so material, and in which 
therefore I was willing to accommodate myself to 
circumstances. I was contented, if that would en- 
sure my peace, to submit to the otherwise unmanly 
expedient of passing by a different name. 

But the change of my name, the abruptness with 
which I removed from place to place, the remote- 
ness and obscurity which I proposed to myiself in 
^he choice of my abode, were all insuf&cient to 
elude the sagacity of Gines, or the unrelenting con- 
stancy with which Mr. Falkland incited my tor- 
mentor to pursue me. Whithersoever I removed 
myself, it was not long before I had occasion to 
perceive this detested adversary in my rear. No 
words can enable me to do justice to the sensations 
which this circumstance produced in me. It was 
like what has been described of the eye of Onmis- 
cience, pursuing the guilty sinner, and darting a ray 
that awakens him to new sensibility, at the very 
moment that, otherwise, exhausted nature would 
lull him into a temporary oblivion of the reproaches 
of his conscience. Sleep fled from my eyes. No 
walls could hide me from the discernment of this 
hated foe. Every where his industry was unwearied 
to create for me new distress. Rest I had none ; 
reUef I had none : never could I count upon an in^ 
stant's security ; never could I wrap myself in the 
shroud of obUvion. The minutes in which I did 
not actually perceive him were contaminated and 

13 
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blasted with the certain expectation of speedy inter- 
ference. In my first . retreat I had passed a few 
weeks of delusive tranquillity, but never after was I 
happy enough to attain to so much as that shadowy 
gratification. I spent some years in this dreadful 
vicissitude of pain. My sensations at certain pe- 
riods amounted to insanity. 

I pursued in every succeeding instance the con- 
duct I had adopted at first I deteimined never to 
enter into a contest of accusation and defence with 
the execrable Gines. If I could have submitted to 
it in other respects, what purpose would it answer ? 
I should have but an imperfect and mutilated story 
to tell. This story had succeeded with persons 
already prepossessed in my favour by personal in- 
tercourse ; but could it succeed with strangers ? It 
had succeeded so long as I was able to hide my- 
self from my pursuers ; but could it succeed now 
that this appeared impracticable, and that they pro- 
ceeded by arming against me a whole vicinity at 
once? 

It is inconceivable the mischiefs that this kind of 
existence included. Why should I insist upon such 
aggravations as hunger, beggary, and external 
wretchedness? These were an inevitable conse- 
quence. It was by the desertion of mankind that, 
in each successive instance, I was made acquainted 
with my fate. Delay in such a moment served but 
to increase the evil ; and when I fied, meagemess 
and penury were the ordinary attendants of my 
course. But this was a small consideration. In- 
dignation at one time, and unconquerable perse- 
verance at another, sustained me, where humanity, 
left to itself, would probably have sunk. 

It bas already appeared that I was not of a tem- 
per to endure calamity without endeavouring, by 
e^rprjr means I could devise^ to elude and disarm iL 
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Recollecting, as I was habituated to do, the various 
projects by which my »tuation could be meliorate^ 
the question occurred to me, <* Why should I be 
harassed by the pursuits of this GineS ? Why, man to 
man, may I not, by the powers of my mind, attain 
the ascendency oyer him? At present he appears 
to be the persecutor, and I the persecuted : is not 
this difference the mere creature of the imagination ? 
May I not employ my ingenuity to vex him with 
difficulties, and laugh at the endless labour to whidi 
he will be condenmed ?" 

Alas, this is a speculation for a mind at ease ! It 
is not the persecution, but the catastrophe which is 
annexed to it, that makes the difference between the 
tyrant and the sufferer ! In mere corporal exer- 
tion the hunter periiaps is upon a level with the 
miserable animal he pursues ! But cpuld it be for- 
gotten by either of us, that at every stage. Gines 
was to gratify his malignant passions, by dissemi- 
nating charges of the most infamous nature, and ex- 
citing against me the abhorrence of every honest 
bosom, while I was to sustain the still-repeated an- 
nihilation of my peace, my character, and my bread ? 
Could I, by any refinement of reason, convert this 
dreadful series into sport? I had no philosophy 
that qualified me for so extraordinary an effort. K, 
under other circumstances, I could even have en- 
tertained so strange an imagination, I was restrained 
in the present instance by the necessity of provid- 
ing for myself the means of subsistence, and the 
fetters which, through that necessity, the forms of 
human society imposed upon my exertions. 

In one of those changes of residence to which - 
my miserable fate repeatedly compelled me, I met, 
upon a road which I was obliged to traverse, the 
fiiend of my youth* my eadiest and best beloved 
friend, the venerable Collins. It was one of thoaQ 
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misfortunes which served to accumulate my dis- 
tress, that this man had quitted the island of Great 
Britain only a very few weeks before that fatal re^ 
verse of fortune which had ever since pursued me 
with luurelenting eagerness. Mr. Falkland, in ad- 
dition to the large estate he possessed in England, 
had a very valuable plantation in the West Indies. 
This property had been greatly mismanaged by the 
person who had the ^direction of it on the spot; 
and, after various promises and evasions on his 
part, which, however they might serve to beguile 
^e patience of Mr. Falkland, had been attended 
with no salutary fruits, it was resolved that Mr. 
Collins should go over in person, to rectify the 
abuses which had so long prevailed. There had 
even been some idea of his residing several years, 
if not settling finally, upon the plantation. From 
that hour to the present I had never received the 
smallest intelligence respecting him. 

I had always considered the circumstance of his 
critical absence as <me of my severest misfortunes. 
Mr. Collins had been one of the first persons, even 
in the period of my infancy, to conceive hopes o{ 
me, as of something above the common standard ; 
and had contributed more than any other to en- 
courage and assist my juvenile studies. He had 
been the executor of the little property of my father, 
who had fixed upon him for that purpose in con- 
sideration of the mutual afifection that existed be- 
tween us ; and I seemed, on every account, to have 
more claim upon his protection than upon that of any 
other hmnan being. I had always believed that, 
had he been present in the crisis of my fortune, he 
would have felt a conviction of my innocence ; and, 
oonvinced himself, would, by means of the vener-^ 
aUeness and energy of his character, have hxtei- 
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posed 80 effectually, as to have saved me the greater 
part of my subsequent misfortunes. 

There was yet another idea in my mind relative 
to this subject, which had more weight with me than 
even the substantial exertions of friendship I should 
have expected from him. The greatest aggravation 
of my present lot was, that I was cut off from 
the friendship of mankind. I can safely affirm, 
that poverty and hunger, that endless wanderings, 
that a blasted chauracter and the curses that diung 
to my name, were all of them slight misfortunes 
compared to this. I endeavoured to sustain myself 
by the sense of my integrity, but the voice of no 
man upon earth echoed to the voice of my con- 
science. '^ I called aloud ; but there was none to 
answer ; there was none that regarded." To me 
the whole world was unhearing as the tempest, and 
as cold as the torpedo. Sympathy, the magnetic 
virtue, the hidden essence of our life, wa^ extinct. 
Nor was this the sum of my misery. This food, 
so essential to an intelligent existence, seemed per- 
petually renewiag before me in its fairest colomrs, 
only the more effectually to elude my grasp, and 
to mock my hunger. From time to time I was 
prompted to unfold the affections of my soul, only 
to be repelled with the greater anguLsh, and to be 
baffled in a way the most intolerably mortifying. 

No sight, therefore, could give me a purer delight 
than that which now presented itself to my eyes* 
It was some time, however, before either of us 
recognised the countenance of the other. Ten yean 
had elapsed since our last interview. Mr. Collins 
looked much older than he had done at that period; 
in addition to which he was, in his present appeav- 
ance, pale, sickly, and thin. These unfavourable 
effects had been produced by the change of dimatet 
particularly trying to persons in an advanced period 
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of life. Add to which, I supposed him to be 1 
that moment in the West Indies. I was probably 
much altered in the period that had elapsed as he hsL 
been. I was the first to recollect him. He was (k 
horseback ; I on foot. I had suffered him to pa^ 
me. In a moment the full idea of who he w 
rushed upon my mind ; I ran ; I called with an in> 
petuous voice ; I was unable to restrain the vehe- 
mence of my emotions. 

The ardour of my feelings disguised my usual 
tone of speaking, w^ch otherwise Mr. Collins 
would infadlibly have recognised. His sight was 
already dim ; he pulled up his horse till I should 
overtake liim; and then said, "Who are you? I do 
not know you." 

"My father !" exclaimed I, embracing one of his 
knees with fervour and delight, " I am y oiir soa ; 
once your little Caleb, whom you a thousand times 
loaded with your kindness !" 

The unexpected repetition of my name gave a 
kind of shuddering emotion to my friend, which was 
however checked by his age, and the calnv and be- 
nevolent philosophy that formed one of his most 
conspicuous habits. 

" I did not expect to see you !" replied he : "I 
did not wish it !" 

" My best, my oldest friend !" answered I, re- 
spect blending itself with my impatience, " do not 
say so ! I have not a friend any where in the world 
but you ! In you at least let me find sympathy and 
reciprocal affection ! If you knew how anxiously 
I have thought of you during the whole period of 
your absence, you would not thus grievously disap- 
point me in your return !" 

" How is it," said Mr. Collins, gravely, " that you 
have been reduced to this forlorn condition 1 Was 
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it not the inevitable consequence of your own 
actions?" 

*' The actions of others, not mine ? Does not 
your heart tell you that I am innocent V^ 

" No. My observation of your early character 
taught me that you would be extraordinary; but, 
unhappily, all extraordinary men are not good men: 
that seems to be a lottery, dependent on circum- 
stances apparently the most trivial/' 

'' Will you hear my justification ? I am as sure 
as I am of my existence, that I can convince you 
of my purity." 

" Certainly, if you require it, I will hear you. 
But that must not be just now. I could have been 
glad to decline it wholly. At my age I am not fit 
for the storm ; and I am not so sanguine as you in 
my expectation of the result. Of what would you 
coiivuice me? That Mr. Falkland is a suborner 
^'d murderer ?" 

I made no answer. My silence was an affirma- 
tive to the question. 

** And what benefit will result from this convic- 
tion ? I have known you a promising boy, whose 
character might turn to one side or the other as 
events should decide. I have known Mr. Falkland 
in his maturer years, and have always admired him, 
as the living model of liberality and goodness. If 
you could change all my ideas, and show me that 
there was no criterion by which vice might be pre- 
vented from being mistaken for virtue, what benefit 
would arise from that ? I mustpart with all my in- 
terior consolation, and all my external connexions. 
And for what? What is it you propose? The 
death of Mr. Falkland by the hands of the hangman.** 

** No ; I will not hurt a hau* of his head, unless 
compelled to it by a principle of defence. Bui 
surely you owe me justice ?" 
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^^What justice? The justice of pvodaimisg 
your innocence ? You know what consequenees 
are annexed to that But I do not believe I shall 
find you innocent. If you even succeed in perplex- . 
ing my understanding, you will not succeed in en- 
lightening it. Such is the state of mankind, tkt 
innocence, when involved in circumstances of sus- 
picion, can scarcely ever make out a demonstradon 
of its purity; and guilt can often make us feel an 
insurmountable reluctance to the pronouncing it 
guilt. Meanwhile, for the purchase of this uncer- 
tainty, I must sacrifice all the remaining comforts 
of my life. I believe Mr. Falkland to be virtuous; 
but I know him to be prejudiced. He would never 
forgive me even this accidental parley, if by «ny 
means he should come to be acquainted with it." 

" Oh, argue not the consequences that are pos- 
sible to result !" answered I, impatiently. " I have 
a right to your kindness ; I have a right to your 
assistance !" 

" You have them. You have them to a certain 
degree ; and it is not likely that, by any process of 
examination, you can have them entire. You know 
my habits of thinking. I regard you as vicious ; 
but I do not consider the vicious as proper objects 
of indignation and scorn. I consider you as a ma- 
chine ; you are not constituted, I am afraid, to be 
greatly useM to your fellow-men : but you did not 
make yourself; you are just what circumstances 
irresistibly compelled you to be. I am sorry for 
your ill properties ; but I entertain no enmity against 
you, nothing but b^ievolence. Considering you in 
the light in which I at present consider you, I am 
ready to contribute every thing in my power to your 
real advantage, and would gladly assist you, if I 
knew how, in detecting and extirpating the errors 
that have misled you. You h^ve disappointed lae, 
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bat I have no reproaches to utter : it is more neces- 
sary for me to feel compassion for you, than that I 
should accumulate your misfortune by my censures/' 

What could I say to such a man as this ? Amia- 
ble, incomparable man! Never was my mind 
more painfully divided than at that moment. The 
more he excited my admiration, the more impe- 
riously did my heart command me, whatever were 
the price it should cost, to extort his friendship. I 
was persuaded that severe duty required of him that 
he should reject all personal considerations, that he 
should proceed resolutely to the investigation of the 
truth, and that, if he found the result terminating in 
my favour, he should resign all his advantages, 
and, deserted as I was by the world, make a com- 
mon cause, and endeavour to compensate the gene- 
ral injustice. But was it for me to force this con- 
doet upon him, if now, in his declining years, his 
own fortitude shrank fVom it ? Alas, neither he nor. 
I foresaw the dreadful catastrophe that was so 
clos^y impending ! Otherwise I am well assured 
that no tenderness for his remaining tranquiUity 
would have withheld him from a compliance witili 
my wishes ! On the other hand, could I pretend 
to know what evils might result to him from his 
declaring himself my- advocate ? Might not his in- 
tegrity be browbeaten and defeated, as mine had 
been ? Did the imbecility of his gray hairs afford 
no advantage to my terrible adversary in the con- 
test? Might not Mr. Falkland reduce him to a 
condition as wretched and low as mine ? Afler all, 
was it not vice in me to desire to involve another 
man in my sufferings ? If I regarded them as in- 
tolerable, this was still an additional reason why I 
should bear them alone. 

Influenced by these considerations, I assented to 
his yiews. I assented to be thought hardly of by tho 
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uMin in the world whose esteem I most ardently de- 
sired, rather than involve him in possible calamity. 
I assented to the resigning what appe^ed to me at 
that moment as the last practicable comfort of my life ; 
a comfort, upon the thoughts of which, while I sur- 
rendered it, my mind dwelt with indescribable long- 
ings. Mr. Collins was deeply affected with the ap- j 
parent ingenuousness with which I expressed my \ 
feelings. The secret struggle of his mind was, 
*' Can this be hypocrisy ? The individual with 
whom I am conferring, if virtuous, is one of the 
most disinterestedly virtuous persons in the world." 
We tore ourselves from each other. Mr. Collins 
promised, as far as he was able, to have an eye 
upon my vicissitudes, and to assist me in every 
respect that was consistent with a just recollection 
of consequences. Thus I parted, as it were, with 
the last expiring hope of my mind ; and voluntarily 
consented, thus maimed and forlorn, to encounter 
all the evils that were yet in store for me. 

This is the latest event which at present I think 
it necessary to record. I shall doubtless hereafter 
have further occasion to take up the pen. Great 
and unprecedented as my sufferings have been, I 
feel intimately persuaded that there are worse suf- 
ferings that await me. What mysterious cause is 
it that enables me to write this, and not to perish 
under the horrible apprehension ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It is as I foretold. The presage with which I 
was visited was prophetic. I am now to record a 
new and terrible revolution of my fortime and my 
mind. 

Having made experiment of various situations 
with one uniform result, I at length determined to 
remove myself, if possible, from the reach of my 
persecutor, by going inta volimtary banishment from 
my native soil. This was my last resource for 
tranquillity, for honest fame, for those privileges to 
which human life is indebted for the whole of its 
value. " In some distant climate," said I, " surely 
I may find that security which is necessary to per- 
severing pursuit ; surely I may lift my head erect, 
associate with men upon the footing of a man, ac- 
quire connexions, and preserve them !" It is incon- 
ceivable with what ardent reachings of the soul I 
aspired to this termination. 

This last consolation was denied me by the inex- 
orable Falkland. 

At the time the project was formed I was at no 
great distance from the east coast of the island, and 
I resolved to take ship at Harwich, and pass imme- 
diately into Holland. I accordingly repaired to 
that place, and went, almost as soon as I arrived, 
to the port. But there was no vessel perfectly 
ready to sail. I left the port, and withdrew to an 
inn, where, afler some time, I retired to a chamber. 
I was scarcely there before the door of the room 
was opened, and the man whose countenance wat 
(be most hateful to my eyes, Gipes, entered Hi^ 
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apartment He shut the door as soon as he en* 
tered. 

*' Youngster," said he, " I have a little private in- 
telligence to communicate to you. I come as a 
friend, and that I may save you a labour-in-vain 
trouble. If you consider what I have to say in that 
light, it will be the better for you. It is my business 
now, do you see, for want of a better, to see that 
you do not break out of bounds. Not that I much 
matter having one man for my employer, or dancing 
attendance after another's heels ; but I have special 
kindness for you, for some good turns that you wot 
of, and therefore I do not stand upon ceremonies! 
You have led me a very pretty round already ; and, 
out of the love I bear you, you shall lead me as 
much farther, if you will. But beware the salt 
seas ! They are out of my orders. You are a 
prisoner at present, and I beheve aU your life will 
remain so. Thanks to the milk-and-water softness 
of your former master I If I had the ordering of 
these things, it should go with you in another fashion. 
As long as you think proper, you are a prisoner 
within die rules ; and the rules with which the soft- 
hearted squire indulges you are all England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. But you are not to go out of 
these climates. The squire is determined you shall 
never pass the reach of his disposal. He has 
therefore given orders that, whenever you attempt 
so to do, you shall be converted from a prisoner at 
large to a prisoner in good earnest. A friend of 
mine followed you just now to the harbour ; I was 
within call ; and if diere had been any appearance of 
your setting your foot from land, we should have 
been with you in a trice, and laid you fast by the 
heels. I would advise you, for the friture, to keep 
at a proper distance from the sea, for fear of the 
worst. You see, I tell ^ou all this for your good 
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n>r my part, I should be better satisfied if you 
were in limbo, with a rope about your neck, and 
a comfortable bird's-eye prospect to the gallows: 
but I do as I am directed ; and so good-night to 
you !" 

The intelligence thus conveyed to me occasioned 
an instantaneous revolution in both my intellectual 
and animal system. I disdained to answer, or take 
the smallest notice of the fiend by whom it was de- 
livered. It is now three days since I received it, 
and firom that moment to the present my blood has 
been in a perpetual ferment. My thoughts wander 
firom one idea of horror to another, with incredible 
rapidity. I have had no sleep. I have scarcely 
remained in one posture for a minute together. It 
has been with the utmost difficulty that I have been 
able to command myself far Enough to add a few 
pages to my story. But, uncertain as I am of the 
events of each succeeding hour, I determined to 
force myself to the performance of this task. AH 
is not right within me. How it will terminate, God 
knoiiii3« I sometimes fear that I shall be wholly 
deserted of my reason. \ 

What !— dark, mysterious, unfeeling, unrelenting 
tyrant ! — is it come to this ? When Nero and Calig- 
ida swayed the Roman sceptre, it was a fearful 
^littg to offend these bloody rulers. The empire 
had already spread itself from climate to climate, 
and from sea to sea. If their unhappy victim fied 
to the rising of the sun, where the luminary of day 
seems to us first to ascend from the waves of the 
ocean, the power of the t3nrant was still behind him. 
If he withdrew to the west, to Hesperian darkness, 
and the shores of barbarian Thule, still he was not 
99ie from his gore-drenched foe. — ^Falkland ! art thou 
the ofiTspHng, in whom the lineaments of these 
tjnrants are feithfolly preserved? Was the world. 
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with all its climates, made in vain for thy helpless* 
miofiending victim! 

Tremble I 

Tyrants have trembled, surrounded with whole 
armies of their janissaries ! What should make 
thee inaccessible to my fury ? No, I will use no 
daggers ! I will unfold a tale ! — I will show thee 
to the world for what thou art ; and all the men that 
live shall confess my truth ! — ^Didst thou imagine 
that I was altogether passive, a mere worm, organ- 
ized to feel sensations of pain, but no emotion of 
resentment ? Didst thou imagine that there was no 
danger in inflicting on me pains however great, 
miseries however dreadful ? Didst thou believe 
me impotent, imbecile, and idiot-like, with no under- 
standing to contrive thy ruin, and no energy to per- 
petrate it ? 

I will tell a tale ! — The justice of the country 
shall hear me ! The elements of nature in universal 
uproar shall not interrupt me ! I will speak with a 
voice more fearful than thunder ! — Why should I be 
supposed to speak from any dishonourable motive ? 
I am under no prosecution now ! I shall not now 
appear to be endeavouring to remove a criminal 
indictment from myself, by throwing it back on its 
author ! — Shall I regret the ruin that will overwhelm 
thee? Too long have I been tender-hearted and 
forbearing ! What benefit has ever resulted from 
my mistaken clemency ? There is no evil thou hast 
scrupled to accumulate upon me I Neither will I be 
more scrupulous ! Thou hast shown no mercy ; 
and thou shalt receive none ! — ^I must be calm ! bold 
as a lion, yet collected ! 

This is a moment pregnant with fate. I know — 
I think I know — ^that I will be triumphant, and crush 
my seemingly omnipotent foe. But should it be 
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Otherwise, at least he shall not be every way suc- 
cessful. His fame shall not be immortal as he 
thinks* These papers shall preserve the truth; 
they shall one day be published, and then the world 
shall do justice on us both. Recollecting that, I 
shall' not die wholly without consolation. It is not 
to be endured that falsehood and tyranny should 
reign for ever. 

How impotent are the precautions of man against 
the eternally existing laws of the intellectual world ! 
This Falkland has invented against me every spe- 
cies of foul accusation. He has hunted me from 
city to city. He has drawn his lines of circumval- 
lation round me that I may not escape. He has 
kept his scenters of human prey for ever at my 
heels. He may hunt me out of the world. — ^In 
vain ! With this engine, this little pen, I defeat all 
his machinations ; I stab him in the very point he 
was most solicitous to defend ! 

Collins ! I now address myself to you. I have 
consented that you should yield me no assistance 
in my present terrible situation. I am content to die 
rather than do any thing injurious to your tranquil- 
lity. But remember, you are my father still ! I 
conjure you, by all the love you ever bore me, by the 
benefits you have conferred on me, by the forbear- 
ance and kindness towards you that now penetrates 
my soul, by my innocence — for, if these be the last 
words I shall ever write, I die protesting my inno- 
cence ! — ^by all these, or whatever tie more sacred 
has mfluence on your soul, I conjure you, listen to 
my last request ! Preserve these papers from de- 
struction, and preserve them from Falkland ! It is 
all I ask ! I have taken care to provide a safe mode 
of eonyeying them into your possession : and I have 
ia firm confidence, which I will not suflfer to depart 
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fincHn me, that they will one day find ^eir way to 
the public! 

The pen lingers in my trembling fingers! Is 
there any thing I have left misaid 1 — ^The contents 
of the fatal trmik from which all my misfortunes 
originated I have never been able to ascertain. I 
once thought it contained some murderous instm- 
ment or relic connected with the fate of the unhappy 
Tyrrel. I am now persuaded that the secret it 
encloses is a faithful narrative of that and its con- 
comitant transactions, written by Mr. Falkland, and 
reserved in case of the worst, that, if by any unfore- 
seen event his guilt should come to be fully dis- 
closed, it might contribute to, redeem the wreck of 
his reputation. But the truth or the falsehood of 
this conjecture is of little moment. If Falkland 
shall never be detected to the satisfaction of the 
world, such a narrative will probably never see the 
light. In that case this story of mine may amply^ 
severely perhaps, supply its place. 

I know not what it is that renders me thus 
solemn. I have a secret foreboding, as if I should 
never again be master of myself. If I succeed in 
what I now meditate respecting Falkland, my pre- 
caution in the disposal of these papers will have 
been unnecessary ; I shall no longer be reduced to 
artifice and evasion. If I fail, the precaution will 
appear to have been wisely chosen. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

All is over. I have carried into execution my 
meditated attempt. My situation is totally changed ; 
I now sit down to give an account of it. For seve- 
ral weeks after the completion of this dreadful 
business, my mind was in too tumultuous a state to 
permit me to write. I think I shall now be able to . 
arrange my thoughts sufficiently for that purpose. 
Great Grod ! how wondrous, how terrible are the 
events that have intervened since I was last 
employed in a similar manner ! It is no wonder 
that my thoughts were solemn, and my mind filled 
with horrible forebodings ! 

Having formed my resolution, I set out from Har^* 
"wich, for the metropolitan town of the county in 
which Mr. Falkland resided. Gines, I well knew, 
was in my rear. That was of no consequence to 
me. He might wonder at the direction I pursued, 
but he could not tell with what purpose I pursued 
it. My design was a secret, carefully locked up in 
my own breast. It was not without a sentiment of 
terror that I entered a town which had been the scene 
of my long imprisonment. I proceeded to the house 
of the chief magistrate the instant I arrived, that I 
might give no time to my adversary to counteract 
my proceeding. 

I told him who I was, and that I was come from 
a distant part of the kingdom, for the purpose of 
rendering him the medium of a charge of murder 
against my former patron. My name was already 
familiar to him. He answered, that he could not 

Vol. n.— K 
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take cognizance of my deposition ; that I was an 
object of universal execration in that part of the 
world ; and he was determined upon no account to 
be the vehicle of my depravity. 

I warned him to consider weU what he was doing. 
I called upon him for no favour ; I only applied to 
him in the regular exercise of his function. Would 
he take upon l^im to say that he had a right, at his 
pleasure, to suppress a charge of this complicated 
i^ature ? I had to accuse Mr. Falkland of repeated 
murders. The perpetrator knew that I was in pos- 
session of the truth upon the subject ; and, knowing 
that, I went perpetually in danger of my life from 
his malice and revenge. I was resolved to go 
through with the business, if justice were to be 
obtained from any court in England. Upon what 
pretence did he refuse my deposition ? I was in 
every respect a competent witness. I was of age 
to understand the nature of an oath ; I was in my 
perfect senses ; 1 was untarnished by the verdict of 
any jury, or the sentence of any judge. His private 
opinion of my character could not alter the law of 
the land. I demanded to be confronted with Mr. 
Falkland, and I was well assured I should substan- 
tiate the charge to the satisfaction of the whole 
world. If he did not think proper to apprehend 
him upon my single testimony, I should be satisfied 
if he only sent him notice of the charge, and sum- 
moned him to appear. 

. The magistrate, finding me thus resolute, thought 
proper a little to lower his tone. He no longer 
sbsolutely refused to comply with my requisition, 
but condescended to expostulate with me. He 
represented to me Mr. Falkland's health, which had 
for some years been exceedingly indifferent; his 
having been once already brought to the most solemn 
examination upon this charge ; the diabolical malice 
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in which alone my proceeding must have originated | 
and the tenfold ruin it would bring down upon my 
head. To all these representations my answer wa9 
short. *'I was determined to go on, and would 
abide the consequences.^ A summons was at 
length granted, and notice sent to Mr. Falkland of 
the charge preferred against him. 

Three days elapsed before any further step could 
be taken in this business. This interval in no 
degree contributed to tranquillize my mind. ThQ 
thought of preferring a capital accusation against, 
and hastening the death of, such a man as Mc 
Falkland, was by no means an opiate to reflection* 
At one time I commended the action, either as just 
revenge (for the benevolence of my nature was in u 
great degree turned to gall), or as necessary sel& 
defence, or as that which, in an impartial and phi« 
lanthropical estimate, included the smallest eviL 
At another time I was haunted with doubts. But, 
in spite of these variations of sentiment, I uniformly 
determined to persist ! I felt as if impelled by a 
tide of unconquerable impulse. The consequences 
were such as might well appal the stoutest heart. 
Either the ignominious execution of a man whom I 
had once so deeply venerated, and whom now I 
sometimes suspected not to be without his claims to 
veneration ; or a confirmation, perhaps an increase, 
of the calamities I had so long endured. Yet these 
I preferred to a state of uncertainty. I desired to 
know the worst ; to put an end to the hope, how- 
ever faint, which had been so long my torment; 
and, above all, to exhaust and finish the catalogue 
of expedients that were at my disposition. My 
mind was worked up to a state little short of phrensy« 
My body was in a burning fever with the Agitation 
of my thoughts. When I laid my hand upon my 
bosom or my head, it seemed to scorch t&em with 

K3 
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the fervency of iteheat I could not sit still for a 
moment. I panted with incessant desire that the 
dreadful crisis I had so eagerly invoked were come, 
and were over. 

After an interval of three days, I met Mr. Falk- 
land in the presence of the magistrate to whom I 
bad applied upon the subject I had only two hours' 
notice to prepare myself; Mr. Falkland seeming as 
eager as I to have the question brought to a crisis, 
and laid at rest for ever. I had an opportuniqTi 
before the examination, to learn that Mr. Forester 
was drawn by some business on an excursion on the 
Continent ; and that Collins, whose health when I 
saw him was in a very precarious state, was at this 
time confined with an,alarming illness. His consti- 
tution had been wholly broken by his West Indian 
expedition. The audience I met at the house of the 
magistrate consisted of several gentlemen and others 
selected for the purpose ; the plan being, in some 
respects, as in the former instance, to find a medium 
between the suspicious air of a private examination, 
and the indelicacy, as it was styled, of an examina- 
tion exposed to the remark of every casual spectator. 

I can conceive of no shock greater than that I 
received from the sight of Mr. Falkland. His ap- 
pearance on the last occasion on which we met had 
been haggard, ghostlike, and wild, energy in his 
gestures, and phrensy in his aspect. It was now the 
appearance of a corpse. He was brought in in a 
chair, unable to st^nd, fatigued and almost destroyed 
by the journey he had just taken. His visage was 
colourless ; his limbs destitute of motion, almost of 
life. His head reclined upon his bosom, except that 
now and then he lifted it up, and opened his eyes 
with a languid glance ; immediately after which he 
ilunk back into his former apparent insensibility. 
He seemed not to have three hours to live. He had 
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kept his chamber for several weeks ; but the sum- 
mons of the magistrate had been delivered to him at 
his bedside, his orders respecting letters and written 
papers being so peremptory that no one dared to 
disobey them. Upon reading the paper he was 
seized with a very dangerous fit ; but, as soon as he 
recovered, he insisted upon being conveyed, with all 
practicable expedition, to the place of appointment 
Falkland, in the most helpless state, was still Falk- 
land, firm in command, and capable to extort obe- 
dience from every one that approached him. 

What a sight was this to me ! Till the moment 
that Falkland was presented to my view my breast 
'was steeled to pity. I thought that I had coolly 
entered into the reason of the case (passion, in a 
state of solemn and omnipotent vehemence, always 
appears to be coolness to him in whom it domineers), 
and that I had determined impartially and justly. 
I believed, that if Mr. Falkland were permitted to 
persist in his schemes, we must, both of us be com- 
pletely wretched. I believed that it was in my 
power, by the resolution I had formed, to throw my 
«hare of this wretchedness from me, and that his 
could scarcely be increased. It appeared, therefore, 
to my mind, to be a mere piece of equity and justice, 
such as an impartial spectator would desire, that 
one person should be miserable in preference to two ; 
that one person rather than two should be inca- 
pacitated from acting his part, and contributing his 
share to the general welfare. I thought that in this 
business I had risen superior to personal considera- 
tions, and judged with a total neglect of the sug-i 
gestioiis of self-regard. It is true, Mr. Falkland 
was mortal; but, notwithstanding his apparent- 
decay, he might live long. OuglS 1 1» -ubmit to 
waste the best years of mylif** i^^y F^sent 
wretched^^'i***'^*^ — a-^«— ««w3r^claj:edi tha^ Iwa 
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reputation should be for ever inviolate ; * this was ike 
niling passion, the thought that worked his soul to 
madness. He would probably, therefore, leave a 
legacy of persecution to be received by me fromtbe 
hands of Gines, or some other villain equally atro- 
cious, when he should himself be no more. Now 
or never was the time for me to redeem iny future 
life from endless wo. 

But all these fine-spun reasonings vanished be- 
fore the object that was now presented to me. 
^ Shall I trample upon a man thus dreadfUly re^ 
duced ? Shall P point my animosity against one, 
whom the system of nature h^s brought down to 
the gr^ve ? Shall I poison, with sounds the most 
intolerable to his ears, the last moments of a man 
Cke Falkland? It is impossible. There must have 
been some dreadful mistake in the train of argu- 
ment that persuaded me to be the author of this 
hateful scene. There must have been a better and 
more magnanimous remedy to the evils under which 
I groaned." 

It was too late : the mistake I had committed 
was now gone past all power of recall. Here was 
Falkland, solemnly brought before a magistrate to 
answer to a charge of murder. Here I stood, hav- 
mg already declared myself the author of the charge, 
gravely and sacredly pledged to support it. This 
was my situation ; and, thus situated, I was called 
upon immediately to act My whole frame shook. 
1 would eagerly have consented that that moment 
should have been the last of my existence. I how- 
ever believed, that the conduct now most indispen- 
sably incumbent on me was to lay the emotions of 
uayiioul naked before my hearers. I looked first at 
Mr. Falkland^ and then at the magistrate and at- 
tendants, and then at Mr. Falkland again* My voice 
was suffocated wim »5 — ^ t Ko^nn !• 
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^ Why cannot I recall the last four days of my 
life ? How was it possible for me to be so eager, 
80 obstinate, in a purpose so diabolical ? Oh, that 
I had listened to the expostulations of the magis- 
trate that hears me, or submitted to the well-meant 
despotism of his authority ! Hitherto I have been 
only ndserable ; henceforth I shall account myself 
base ! Jlitherto, though hardly treated by mankind, 
I stood acquitted at the bar of my own conscience* 
I had not filled up the measure of my wretchedness ! 

** Would to Grod it were possible for me to retire 
from this scene without uttering another word ! I 
would brave the consequences — I would submit to 
any imputation of cowardice, falsehood, and profli- 
gacy, rather than add to the weight of misfortune 
with which Mr. Falkland is overwhelmed. But the 
situation and the demands of Mr. Falkland him- 
self forbid me. He, in compassion for whose fallen 
state I would willingly forget every interest of my 
own, would compel me to accuse, that he mights 
enter upon, his justification. I will confess every 
sentiment of my heart. 

" No penitence, no anguish can expiate the folly 
and the cruelty of this last act I have perpetrated. 
But Mr. Falkland well knows — I affirm it in his 
presence — how unwillingly I have proceeded to 
this extremity. I have reverenced him; he was 
worthy of reverence : I have loved him ; he was 
endowed with qualities that partook of divine. 

" From the first moment I saw him, I conceived 
the most ardent admiration. He condescended to 
encourage me ; I attached myself to him with the 
fulness of my affection. He was unhappy ; I ex- 
erted myself with youthfiil curiosity to discover 
the secret of his wo. This was the beginning of 
misfortune. 

*> What shall I say? — He was indeed the mur* 
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derer of Tyrrel ; he suffered the Hawkinses to be 
executed, knowing that they were innocent, and 
that he alone was guilty. After successive surmises, 
after various indiscretions on my part, and indica- 
tioHB on his, he at length confided to me at fiill 
the fatal tale ! 

" Mr. Falkland ! I most solemnly conjure you 
to recollect yourself ! Did I ever prove myself un- 
worthy of your confidence? The secret was a 
most painM burthen to me ; it was the extremest 
folly that led me imthinkingly to gain possession of 
it ; but I would have died a thousand deaths rather 
than betray it. It was the jealousy of your own 
thoughts, and the weight that hung upon your mind, 
that led you to watch my motions, and to conceive 
alarm from every particle of my conduct. 

•* You began in confidence ; why did you not con- 
tinue in confidence ? The evil that resulted fi-om 
my original imprudence would then have been com- 
jj^aratively little. You threatened me ; did I then 
betray you I A word from my lips at that time 
would have freed me from your threats for ever. I 
bore them for a considerable period, and at last 
quitted your service, and threw myself a fiigitive 
upon the world, in silence. Why did you not suf- 
fer me to depart ? You brought me back by strata- 
gem and violence, and wantonly accused me of an 
enormous felony ! Did I then mention a syllable 
of the murder, ihe secret of which was in my pos- 
session ? 

** Where is the man that has suffered more from 
the injustice of society than I have done ? I was 
accused of a villany that my heart abhorred. I 
was sent to jail. I will not enumerate the horrors 
of my prison, the lightest of which would make the 
heart of humanity shudder. I lodked forward to 
the gallows ! Young, ambitious, fond of life, imio* 
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cent as the child unborn, I looked forward to the 
gallows ! I believed that one word of resolute ac- 
cusation against my patron would deliver me ; yet 
I was silent, I armed myself with patience, uncer- 
tain whether it were better to accuse or to die. Did 
this show me a man unworthy to be trusted ? 

" I determined to break out of prison. With in- 
finite difficulty and repeated miscarriages I at 
length effected my purpose. Instantly a proclama- 
tion, with a hundred guineas reward, was issued for 
apprehending me. I was obliged to take shelter 
among the refuse of mankind, in the midst of a 
gang of thieves. I encountered the most imminent 
peril of my life when I entered this retreat, and 
when I quitted it. Immediately after, I travelled 
almost the whole length of the kingdom, in poverty 
and distress, in hourly danger of being retaken and 
manacled like a felon. I would have fled my coim- 
try ; I was prevented. I had recourse to various 
disguises ; I was innocent, and yet was compelled 
to as many arts and subterfuges as could have been 
entailed on the worst of villains. In London I was 
as much harassed and as repeatedly alarmed as I 
had been in my flight through the country. Did all 
these persecutions persuade me to put an end to my 
silence ? No : I suffered them with patience and 
submission ; I did not make one attempt to retort 
them upon their author. • 

'^ I fell at last into the hands of the miscreants 
that are nourished with human blood. In this ter^ 
rible situation, I, for the first time, attempted, by 
turning informer, to throw the weight from myselfl 
Happily for me, the London magistrate listened to 
my tale with insolent contempt. 

** I soon, and long, repented of my rashness, and 
rejoiced in my miscarriage. 

^ I acknowledge that, in various ways, Mr. Falk" 

K3 
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land showed humanity towards me dming this pe- 
riod. He would have prevented my going to d^soq 
at first; he contributed towards my subsistence 
during my detention ; he had no share in the pur- 
suit that had been set on foot against me ; he at 
length procured my discharge, when brought for- 
ward for trial. But a great part of his forbearance 
was unknown to me ; I supposed him to be my un- 
relenting pursuer. I could not forget that, whoever 
heaped calamities on me in the sequel, they all 
originated in his forged accusation. 

*» The prosecution against me for felony was now 
at an end. Why were not my sufferings permitted 
to terminate then, and I allowed to hide my weary 
bead in some obscure yet tranquil retreat ? Had I 
not sufficiently proved my constancy and fidelity! 
Would not a compromise in this situation have been 
most wise and most secure ? But the restless and 
jealous anxiety of Mr. Falkland would not permit 
him to repose the least atom of confidence. The 
only compromise that he proposed was^ that with 
my own hand I should sign myself a villain. I 
refused this proposal, and have ever since been 
driven from place to place, deprived of peace, of 
honest fame, even of bread. For a long time 1 per- 
sisted in the resolution that no emergency should 
convert me into the assailant In an evil hour I at 
last listened to my resentment and i^^)alience, and 
the hateful mistake into which I fell has produced 
the present scene. 

" I now see that mistake in all its enormity. I 
am sure, that if I had opened my heart to Mr. Falk- 
land, if I had told him privately the tale that I have 
now been telling, he could not have resisted my 
reasonable demand. After all his precautisffis, he 
must ultimately have depended upon my forbear- 
^ce. Could he be sure tiiat, if I were at last 
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worked up to disclose every thing I knew, and to 
enforce it with all the energy I could exert, I should 
obtain no credit ? If he must in every case be at 
my mercy, in which mode ought he to have sought 
his safety, in conciliation, or in inexorable cruelty ? 

"Mr. Falkland is of a noble nature. Yes; in 
spite of the catastrophe of T)rrrel, of the miserable 
end of the Hawkinses, and of all that I have my- 
self suffered, I affirm that he has qualities of the 
most admirable kind. It is ther^ore impossible 
that he could have resisted a frank and fervent ex-^ 
postuTation, the frankness and the fervour in which 
the whole soul is poured out. I despaired, while it 
was yet time to have made the just experiment ; 
but my despair was criminal, was treason against 
the sovereignty of truth. 

" I have told a plain and unadulterated tale. I 
came hither to curse, but I remain to bless. I came 
to accuse, but am compelled to applaud. I pro- 
claim to all the world, that Mr. Falkland is a man 
worthy of affection and kindness, and that I am 
myself the basest and most odious of mankind \ 
Never will I forgive myself the iniquity of this day. 
The memory will always haunt me, and imbitter 
every hour of my existence. In thus acting I have 
been a murderer — a cool, deliberate, unfeeling mur- 
derer.— ^I have said what my accursed precipitation 
has obliged me to say. Do with me as you please ! 
I ask no favour. Death would be a kindness com- 
pared to what I feel !" 

Such were the accents dictated by my remorse, 
I poured them out with uncontrollable impetuosity ; 
for my heart was pierced, and I was compelled to 
give vent to its anguish. Every one that heard me 
was {letrified with astonishment. Every one that 
heard me was melted into tears. They could not 
nesist the ardom- wi«i» ^]»:»u i |/iai8ed the great 
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qualities of Falkland ; they manifested their sym- 
pathy in the tokens of my penitence. 

How shall I describe the feelings of this unfor- 
tunate man ? Before I began, he seemed sunk and 
debilitated, incapable of any strenuous impression. 
When I mentioned the murder, I could perceive in 
him an involuntary shuddering, though it was coun- 
teracted partly by the feebleness of his frame, and 
partly by the energy of his mind. This was an 
allegation he expected, and he had endeavbured to 
prepare himself "for it. But there was much of 
what I said of which he had had no previous con- 
ception. When I expressed the anguish of my 
mind, he seemed at first startled and alarmed, lest 
this should be a new expedient to gain credit to my 
tale. His indignation against me was great for 
having retained all my resentment towards him, 
thus, as it might be, to the last hour of his exist- 
ence. It was increased when he discovered me, 
as he supposed, using a pretence of liberality and 
sentiment to give new edge to my hostility. But 
as I went on he could no longer resist. • He saw 
my sincerity ; he was penetrated with my grief and 
compunction. He rose from his seat, supported by 
the attendants, and, to my infinite astonishment, 
threw himself into my arms ! 

" Williams," said he, " you have conquered ! I 
see too late the greatness and elevaticm of your 
mind. I confess that it is to m3^fault and not yours, 
that it is to the excess of jealousy that was ever 
burning in my bosom, that I owe my ndn. I could 
have resisted any plan of malicious accusatidn fon 
might have brought against me. But I see that the 
artless and manly story you have told has carried 
oonviction to every hearer. All my prospects are 
concluded. All that I most ardently desired is for 
ever frustr^iea. i uaic; o^cm« uf^ of the basest 
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cruelty, to cover one act of momentary vice, and to 
protect myself against the prejudices of my spe- 
cies. I stand now completely detected. My name 
will be consecrated to infamy, while your heroism, 
your patience, and your virtues will be for ever 
admired. You have inflicted on me the most fatal 
of all mischiefs ; but I bless the hand that wounds 
me. And now,"-r-tuming to the magistrate, — " and 
now, do with me as you please. I am prepared to 
suffer all the vengeance of the law. You cannot 
inflict on me more than I deserve. You cannot 
hate me more than I hate myself. I am the most 
execrable of all villains, I have for many years 
(I know not how long) dragged on a miserable ex- 
istence in insupportable pain. I am at last, in 
recompense for all my labours and my crimes, dis- 
missed from it with the disappointment of my only 
remaining hope, the destruction of that for the sake 
of which alone I consented to exist. It was worthy 
of such a life that it should continue just long 
enough to witness this final overthrow. If, how- 
ever, you wish to punish me, you must be speedy 
in your justice; for, as reputation was the blood 
that warmed my heart, so I feel that death and in- 
famy must seize me together." 

I record the praises bestowed on me by Falk- 
land, not because I deserved them, but because 
they serve to aggravate the baseness of my cruelty. 
He survived this dreadful scene but three days. I 
liave been his murderer. It was fit that he should 
praise my patience who has fallen a victim, life and 
fame, to my precipitation! It would have been 
merciful in comparison, if I had planted a dagger in 
his heart. He would have thanked me for my kind- 
ness. But, atrocious, execrable wretch that I have 
been ! I wantonly inflicted on him an anguish a 
thousand times worse than death. Meanwhile I 
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endure the penalty of my crhne. His figure is ever 
in imagination before me. Waking or sleeping, I 
still behold him. He seems mildly to expostidate 
with me for my unfeeling behaviour. I live the de- 
voted victim of conscious reproach. Alas ! I am 
the same Caleb Williai^s that, so short a time ago, 
boasted that, however great were the calamities I 
endured, I was still innocent. 

Such has been the result of a project I formed 
for deUvering myself from the evil that had so long 
attended me. I thought, that if Falkland were dead 
I should return once again to all that makes life 
worth possessing. I thought, that if the guilt of 
Falkland were established fortune and the world 
would smile upon my efforts. Both these events 
are accomplished; and it is now only that I am 
truly miserable. 

Why should my reflections perpetually centre 
upon myself? — self, an overweening regard to which 
has been the source of my errors ! Fsukland, I will 
think only s of thee, and from that thought will draw 
ever-fresh nourishment for my sorrows ! One 
generous, one disinterested tear I will consecrate 
to thy ashes ! A nobler spirit lived not among the 
sons of men. Thy intellectual powers were truly 
sublime, and thy bosom burned with a godlike am- 
bition. But of what use are talents and sentiments 
in the corrupt wilderness of human society ? It is 
a rank and rotten soil, from which every finer shrub 
draws poison as it gro^vs. All that,, in a happiei 
field and a pinrer air, would expand into virtue and 
germinate into useflilness is thus converted into 
henbane and deadly nightshade. 

Falkland ! thou enteredst upon thy career with 
the purest and most laudable intentions. But thou 
imbibedst the poison of chivalry with thy earliest 
youth ; and the base and low-minded envy that met 
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thee on thy return to thy native seats operated with 
this poison to hurry thee into madness. Soon, too 
soon, by this fatal coincidence, were the blooming 
hopes of thy youth blasted for ever. From that 
moment thou only continuedst to live to the phan- 
tom of departed honour. From that moment thy 
benevolence was, in a great part, turned into rank- 
ling jealousy and inexorable precaution. Year after 
^ear didst thou spend in. this miserable project of 
imposture ; and only .at last continuedst to live, long 
enough to see, by my misjudging and abhorred in- 
tervention, thy closing hope disappointed, and thy 
death accompanied with the foulest disgrace ! 

I began these memoirs with the idea of vindicating 
my character. I have now no character that I wish 
to vindicate : but I will finish them that thy story 
may be fully understood ; and that, if those errors 
of thy life be known which thou so ardently de- 
siredst to conceal, the world may at least not hear 
and repeat a half-told and ipangled tale. 



THE END* 
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